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PREFACE. 



jvHIS Manual aims at a truthful sketcli of the past history and the present 
'physical and political position of the interesting Province of Coorg 
which has for the last 36 years been under the sway of the British 
Government. 

Great changes have taken place daring this period. Coorg, though for' 
a long time, a jealously guarded imperium in imperio, had gradually to yield 
to the onward march of civilization, in spite of the antagonism of its conser- 
vative Headmen. Good roads in every direction opened up this once impene- 
trable mountain -girt tract, and uambers of enterprising British settlers 
with capital and national energy have already stamped a new character upon 
the country. By three opposite lines the electric wire has linked Coorg 
with the grand net of the South-Indian telegraph and consequently with 
Europe and far distant America. Education is firmly (And extensively 
established, and the administration of the country comparfi most favourably 
with that of any well-governed province in India. 

By the kind permission of the Superintendent and the Ghief-Commissioiier 
of Coorg, I had access for the compilation of this Gazetteer to all the 
ofSoial records bearing on the subject. Amongst these I have found the 
«E&j^ndrandme" and the "Memoir of the Coorg Survey" of great service. 
The former contains the history of the Coorg Rdjahs from 1633 to 1808, 
composed under the eye of Dodda-Vir&jender, the hero of Coorg His- 
tory. The latter was written by Lieut. Connor of the Eoya? JEngineers in 
1817. Though drawn up under the most untoward circumstances, it exhii^ts 
a clear and comprehensive insight itito the s^aie of Coorg half a cectury 
since and reflects great credit upon the ictelligence and ability of that/0£cer. 



In 1855 Dr. H. Moegling, the first Protestant Missionary in Co org, 
wrote a little look, entitled "Coorg Memoirs'' which in 1866 was re- 
published in German in an enlarged and amended edition. This book 
intended for a Missionary public furnishes extensive and correct infornaation 
on social and religious topics and has been largely made use of in this 
volume. 

lam also indebted to my late Assistant, Mr. A. Graeter, for his oommu- 
' nications on the Coorg language which he has successfully studied. 

But 'whatever source of information has been made use of — and I am 
under obligation to several Gentlemen for special communications and re- 
ferences, to whom I herewith offer my thanks — the materials have been 
worked with the view of forming a homogenous whole. 

The Compiler's residence of 14 years amongst the Coorgs and his 
familiar intercourse with them in every part of the country as Inspector of 
the Government Vernacular Schools, may be accepted as a further guar- 
antee for the reliable character of the information in this Grazetteer. 

The greater portion of the Manual having been read ia manuscript by 
Mtk Bowring, the late Chief-Commissioner, it may be considered as having 
V passed^official censorship. 

Ia thff^^pelling of native words, which are based upon their etymological 
roots, as fa'r^ as these oould he ascertained, an attempt has been made at a . 
nnifprnisystem^oord.Dgtotheone usually received by English Orientalists, 
except where established English usage has, otherwise fixed the orthography. 
The short vowels are unaccented, the long have an acute accent above them 
and are pronounced with their natural sound as in German or Italian. 

The distance of the PreSs rendering it impracticable for the author to 
oorrect the proofsheets, sundry misprints have been left which, however, are 
BOted in the Errata. / 

G, Richter. 
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I. PART 



THE 



COORG COUNTEY 



A.ND ITS 



patmal §xsin(ih%% 



O-od Almigrlity, live and rule I 
Role as our Lord and Gtod! 
Bnle, O glorious sua «nd moon 
~~rart±ie-sky-aa_ldijg:_»pd ' queen I 
Ijand of our fathers, thrive! 
Land of houses and of farms 1 
In the famous Jambudwlpa 
There are many glorious kingdoms; 
Whioh among them is the finest? 
High abOTO the lofty hills 
Thrones the snowy Maham^ru; 
And among the flowering trees 
Is the Sampige the finest ; 
Thus is Coorg, a string of pearls, 
Iioveliest among the kingdoms ; 
Iiive in it, "my friend, and prosper! 



Coorg FaZamd. 
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1. Geographical Features. 

The Coorg countiy is formed by tte summits and eastern 
declivities of the Western Ghats, whict separate it on the 
south and west from the woodj tracts of North Malabar 
(Wyn&d) and South Canara (Tulu); in the north and east 
it merges into the table-land of Mysore with the only par- 
tially, natural boundary of the rivers Kumdradh^ri, H^mdvati 
and Kd,v^ri. Its greatest length from north to south, from 
the river H^mdvati.to the Brahmagiris, extends over 60 and 
its greatest width from west to east, from Sampdji to Fraser- 
pet, about 40 English miles. Geographically speaking, the 
whole country lies between north latitude 11* 55' and 12° 
50', and east longitude 75° 25' and 76° 14'. Its area com- 
prises 1,585 square miles. Before the annexation of Coorg 
by the English, the limits of this little kingdom extended 
over a larger ti-act and included the two taluqs of Canara, 
Amra Sulya and Puttiir, comprising an area of about 580 
square miles, which at the request of the inhabitants were 
separated from Coorg and added to the Coilectorate of South 
Canara. 

The present shape of Coorg, as represented on a map, is, 
not unlike a baby's sock, a little contracted at the instep and 
with a loop at the top, by which it is suspended. In this 
situation the heel points north-west and the toe south-east, 
whilst the sole, heel and back seam are formed by the Ghats 
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and the whole length of the instep by the Mysore boundary. 
Compared with the gigantic extent of the Indian Peninsula, 
Coorg is but of baby's size, however large it may appear to 
its inhabitants. 

As the Badaga people on the Nilagiris have been named 
Burghers, so is "Coorg" anglicised from Kodagu or.Kodumale, 
a name which it has borne from the remotest ages aiul which 
in its meaning— ^Steep mouiitains" graphically depicts the 
character of this remarkable alpine land. 

S. General description of Coorg, 

zis mountains and their formation^ its rivers and their course., 
its forests and their r/eneral flora and fauna. 

Aspect of Coorg. Standing on a bright November mor- 
ning on the summit of the Brahmagiri near Tala-Ktlveri, 
(tale Kg. head) the observer is filled with delight and admi- 
ration of the grand and picturesque view, that opens out be- 
fore him. As ftir as the eye can reach to the north-west and 
south-east it beholds ridge after ridge of grassy or forest-clad 
hills, now gently sloimig down in gentle wavy lines, now bold 
and abrupt, raising their steep summits into the clear, blue 
air. Kuduremukha-betta, the far seen landmark of the ma- 
riner, bursts into view from Canara; the Bettadapur and Chs'i- 
nmndi hill in Mysore, the Wyndd mountains of Malabar 
and Dodda-betta of the distant Nilagiris are clearly visible, 
.and in the -.vest at a distance of about 30 miles below the 
steep precipices of the Ghats the coast-line of North IMalabar 
and South Canara, intersected by broad, bright, serpentine 
rivers and the dark-blue Indian Ocean with its sailing craft 
fascinate the spectator^ 

Coorg itself is covered by forest, save here atid there where 
the clearing of a coffee plantation or ragi patch or the ]jark- 
hke open glades (B^ud) with their beautiful gi-een sward and 
vaned fohage afford a charming variety to tlie landscape. 
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III vain, however, the eye searches for towns and villages, 
churches and castles or other indications of civilized life. 
Only here and there in nooks and corners, ensconced amongst 
groves and clusters of cultivated trees and betrayed by a 
Avreath of smoke, can one discover the thatched houses of the 
Ooorgs, who love a solitary abode near their fields. 

The want of permanent sheets of watex-, such as extensive 
tanks or prominent I'ivers somewhat detracts from the pic- 
turesqueness of the landscape, but dm-ing a heavy mist or in 
the monsoon fancy may easily transform the whole country 
into innumerable islands emerging from a vast agitated sea. 

The general appearance of the country varies considerably 
in the different districts. In the vicinity of Somwarapet, in the 
north of Coorg, the hills are gently rounded alternating with 
sloping glades, i'nterspex-sed with clumps of forest trees, re- 
sembling the finest park scenery in Europe. Near Mercara 
the hills are closer together and more abrupt, and the ravines 
deeper and more wild. Towards Fraserpet the country as- 
sumes the champaign character of the Mysore plateau, with 
scattered solitary hills.' ' South of Mercara, in the direction 
of Virajpet, especially in Beppuntld, Katiednad, the countrv is 
open, the woods ax-e neither dense nor high, and beautiful 
grassy doures rise from extensive rice valleys. 

The eastern frontier between the K4v^ri and the Laksh- 
niana-tirtha river exhibits an almost uninterrupted and im- 
pervious forest, inhabited in Jaixuary, Tebruary and Mrtrcli 
by Kurumbers and Lumbanies and other wandering tribes. 

Mountains and their Formation. — The most prominent ridge 
of mountains in Coorg as to height and extent, is that which 
culminates in the summits of the Ghats. It stretches in its 
main outline from Subi-anianya to the furthest point of the 
Brahmagiris over or upwards of 60 miles. Seexi from the 
Western Coast near Cannanore the abrupt ascent with the 
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great height and varied configuration of the Ghats present a 
most grand and imposing spectacle. 

The most conspicuoiis subdivisions of the Ghats are, in 
the south, the Brahmagiris or MarenAd hills, which constitute 
a formidahle natural barrier between Coorg and Wjm^d. 
Their height averages some 4,500 feet above the level of the 
sea. The highest peak of the Brahmagiris is the Brahmagiri 
hill-station, which towers several hundred feet above a 
beautiful table-land called Huydle-male (huydle Kg. swing) 
and overlooks the temple of Pemmeya at Tiranelliin Malabar 
in the deep valley of the Papanashe river and beyond it the 
extensive coffee plantations and high mountains of North 
Wyndd. Further on, to the west, rise the Hanumdn-betta, the 
Kadanga-inale and the Perumdle-male. The many spurs that 
branch off in all directions from the Brahtnagiris over the 
whole of Kigatudd (kiri or ki Kg. low) (district of the lower 
Ghats) and on to the eastern elbow of the river Kdv^ri produce 
a ramification of narrow ridged hills, now ascending to almost 
solitary gi-andeur, like the Ambate-betta (ambate Kg. a kind 
of mango) near Virdjpet, the Bittangala, the Hdtur hill or 
Kundada-betta (kundu Kg. height) the Siddshwara hill and 
Maukal-betta (mau Can. mango, kalloo Can. stone) now 
sabsiding into the undulating slopes of the most eastern eleva- 
tions, and enclosing innumerable paddy-fields, some of which 
are the most extensive in Coorg. 

From the Peramb^di-pass near Virdjpet to the Todikdna- 
pass, (todia Kg. plantain, kdna Kg. forest) near the source of 
the Kdvdri, the main chain of the Western Ghats extends in 
a north-westerly direction in almost a straight line of 30 miles 
in length. Towards the west it falls with great abruptness, 
the descent from the summit to the foot being generally from 
3 to 5 miles, the first part of which is particularly steep. 
Behind Nalkndd palace, the highest mountain of this range, 
Tadiandamdl ("broad-based-hill", tadi Kg. broad, molu Kg. 



hill) raises its gracefully shaped head over its majestic neigh- 
bours. Its height is 5,682 feet above the level of the sea, and as 
it has a central position in the whole range, the panoratna 
commanded by such an elevation is grand beyond des- 
cription. The ascent is easy, two-thirds of it may be achieved 
on horseback, and though the topmost portion is rather diffi.- 
cult the perseveidng climber is richly rewarded for his exertion 
when in the cool bracing air be stands on the narrow ledge 
of the giddy summit and gazes over the gloriously diversified 
highlands and lowlands at his feet. 

About 6 miles to the south-east of Tadiandamdl rises the 
Jdmamale (j6ma Kg. ox, male Kg. forest), the highest moun- 
tain in Katiedndd. It is sacred to Maletambiran (Tambiran, 
a Malayalam god) and overlooks the Kodantora-pass. Two 
miles to the north-east of Tadiandam61 there is another 
mountain giant, the Iggudappa-kundu (Iggu, a Malayalam 
god; appa, father; kuudu, hill) near the Paditora (Padi, name 
of a village; tora, pass) and thi-ee miles further on the Pdrur 
point and 4 miles still further the Srimangala point. The 
last notable mountain in the same range is the Brahmagiri in 
Tavundd (tavu Kg. descent, sunset, west) with the source of 
the river KAv^ri. 

At an acute angle upon this line the main chain of the 
Grhats is continued in a due easterly dii'ection as the Benga- 
ndd range (bengu, to stop) till, nearing Mercara, it makes a 
sudden turn to the north-west and forms with the latter the 
Sampdji valley which leads by a gradual slope into the low 
country of Canara. At the head of the valley and supported 
by a high x-idge with steep abutments on its southern front 
the Mercara table-land is situated. This ridge branches off 
in two directions, one towards the south-eastern elbow of the 
Kdv^ri, culminating in the pointed peak of Niirokal-betta 
(miru Can. hundred, kallu Can. stone, hetta hill) and the 
othex-, the Horur branch, (hora, outside; uru,town) due east in 
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a zigzag line towards Frasei-pet with several rugged lulls, the 
most remarkable of which is Kallm-u-betta clothed with teak 
forest. The Nilrokal and Bengandd range make up with the 
Western Ghats the watershed of the upper basin of the Kavdri, 
a valley, which between Mercara and Nalkndd is 1 5 English 
miles broad. 

Prom the main chain of the Ghats and the Bengandd 
range, innumerable ridges jut out on either side. These are 
diminutive when compared with the parent stock; and they 
decrease in height as they recede, but have almost everywhere 
narrow summits and steep declivities. 

The table-land of Mercara maintains throughout an aver- 
age altitude of 3500 feet above the sea, and may be said to 
extend as far as Somawdrpet, a distance of 20 miles, but on 
the east it slopes down towards theKdvdri which near Fra.ser- 
pet is still at an elevation of 2720 feet above the sea. This 
plateau, crossed in all directions by minor hills and ridges, is 
bounded on the west by the continuation of the Ghats which 
culminate near the Bisly-p ass in the Subrahmanya or Push- 
pagiri hill, 5548 feet above the sea level. This is a remark- 
able two-pointed hill of precipitous height and peculiar shape, 
and resembles, as seen from Mercara, a gigantic bullock hump. 
The asceut, which, on account of the precipices of the south- 
ern and wastern face of the hill, can only be effected by a 
circuitous route, is more difficult thai\ that of Tadiandain<5l. 
Starting from Bhagrti, at the base of the Pushpagiri, it is 
about 6 miles walking, the ascent taking a good walkei- 2 hours 
40 minutes and the descent !-.o the Hiridigadde of the villaffc 
Bidehalli 2 hours. A dense jungle, dear to wild elephants, 
has to be penetrated, and the ascent is severe; but the sum- 
mit commands an extensive prospect over Ooorg, Canara and 
Mysore. There are on this hill numerous Hindu ixiemorial.<i 
in the shape of stone mounds. Within an enclosure there are 



two rude' stone structures, with the customary imprint of two 
feet (pdda) of celestial origin! 

Amongst the many ridges that branch off from the Subra- 
manya range of the Ghats the most remarkable is that, which 
attains its greatest height in K6te-betta, about 9 miles north 
of Mercara. Its elevation is OTer 5000 feet, and its base 
covers a very large extent of country. Its summit, which is 
divided into two peaks, one rather pointed — the Harangal- 
betta — and the other broad, forms a comparatively flat table- 
land, while its sides are clothed with forest, and innumerable 
cultivated valleys occupy the recesses. Close to the apex 
there are two reservoirs of water, one for the use of the Brah- 
mins and one for. the Coorgs, which all the year round retain 
a constant supply. Close to the summit on a spacious plat- 
form is a small temple of rough granite slabs dedicated to 
Shiva. This hill as well as the Ndrokal-betta offer, on account 
of their height and central position, the finest general view of 
Coorg, and even to the lover of nature, familiar with moun- 
tain glories in Scotland, Switzerland or Italy, no more de- 
lightful excursion could be recommended thaiT that to these 
bills. 

From Kdte-betta to the north is another ridge running 
parallel with it, the Shanthalli hills, and beyond them is a 
bluff hill with almost a precipitous declivity on its western 
face — the Mdkri-bi^tta (mdku, nose) with a fine coffee plan- 
tation at its base. 

The last remarkable range, that extends from the northern 
frontier of Cooi-g down to the Kdv^ri almost due south, is the 
Y<^lusdvira hills with the M^limbi and Kanangala peak. The 
former is distinguished by its beautifully conical shape which 
strikes the eye in every part of Goorg. 

The Geological formation of the Coorg mountains is indi- 
cated by the sharply defined outline of the Western Ghats, a 
feature characteristic of granitic rocks. The constant action 
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of tie stoi-my moDSOon rains, however, followed by Scorching 
east winds and a burning sun, has greatly affected the surface 
of the mountains, and a perpetual process of disintegration 
of the uppermost portions has imparted to them a somewhat 
rounded appearance, which does not occui*, where the atmos- 
pheric influences are less severe, and the alternation" of tem- 
perature less sudden. 

The several members of the metaniorphic class of rocks 
of which the Coorg mountains consist may he found in ahnost 
every mountain torrent. They are: granular and foliated 
or stratified granite (gneiss), which consists of quartz, felspar 
and mica; syenite, a rock of the a^ppearance of ordinary 
granite, in which however hornblende is substituted for mica, 
and mica-schist, a slaty rock chiefly composed of mica and 
quartz sometimes with imbedded garnets. Near Mercara may 
be found clay-slate oi argillaceous schist of coarse variety. 
This consists of silica and alumina, combined with a little 
iron, magnesia potash and carbon; crystalline limestone is 
present in the neighboul'hood of Belhir near Fraserpet and 
supplies nearly all the requirements for building purposes in 
Coorg. Among this limestone, which is dug ont from the 
groimd in small earthy lumps like the kunkuv in the N. W. 
Provinces and which is perhaps more properly termed mag- 
nesian limestone, nodules of magnesite are occasionally met 
with. 

A ferruginous laterite, composed of silicate of alumina 
and oxyde of ii-ou, appears sporadically in almost every part 
of Coorg. 

The ingredients of all these rocks, which are subject to 
an uneeasing process of decomposition, constitute the nature 
of the soil all over the country and, as a matter of course, ou 
the predominance of the one or other or several of their con- 
stitiTing parts combined with other conditions depetuls as else- 
where the fei-tility or sterility of the groiind. 
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Felspar is very common, and yields a rich soil. Veins of 
it are laid bare along the banks of the O-liat roads. In many 
places it is reduced to a white pcwder, the kaolin or porce- 
lain clay, with which marketable chunam is jadulterated. 
Mica is frequently seen, and here and there the; roads glitter 
with its shining scales. After heavy showers the water chan- 
nels along the sides of roads which had been metalled with 
syenite, appear covered with a sparkling blackish sand, the 
hornblende of the decomposed syenite. Common quartz 
occurs most frequently in small pieces of uncrystallic form. 
The considerable amount of carbonate of lime in the ashes 
of the Matti tree, (Terminalia coriacea) a tree largely distri- 
buted all over the eastern parts of Coorg, proves the presence 
of limestone in the soil of that region. 

Mines there are none in Coorg, and it would appear, that 
except ti'aces of iron in the shape of oxydes no metals exist. 
The gold ore, which a certain adventurer recently claimed to 
have discovered in Coorg, proved to be only mica embedded 
in quartz. 

Swers and their course. ' From the configuration of the 
country already described, it is evident, that the main drainage 
of Coorg is in an easterly direction towai-ds the Bay of Ben- 
gal; while the mountain torrents of the western declivities of 
the Ghats flow into the Indian Ocean. 

The Coorg rivers are not remai-kable either for width or 
depth, but their water supply is everywhere abundant through- 
out the year. As their sources are high up in the mountains 
and their courses over steep declivities, the streams are im- 
pelled with great rapidity over generally very rocky beds; 
which render them almost wholly useless for navigation of 
any kind, and owing to the height of their banks and the 
unevenness of the country, few of them allow of artificial irri- 
gation, but the rivulets are everywhere laid under contribu- 
tion. 
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TliQ minor streams vary only m^ siz6, which depends upon 
the length of their course, their general characteristics being 
the same. They swell with the freshes in the early part of 
June and flow with violent and boisterous rapidity till October, 
when they gradually subside in their normal dimensions. 
The south-westerly monsoon floods the uplands of Coorg 
against which it partially breaks, with such a torrent of rain, 
that during its prevalence small rills, out of which a thirsty 
herd does not care to drink, are suddenly ti-ansformed into 
streams that are impassable for many days. 

Of the rivers that flow to the westward the Barapole 
(bare Can. empty, bare; pole or hole Can. river) is the most 
considerable. It rises with the Lahshmmia-tlrta and Pdpa- 
ndshe on the same plateau of the Brahmagiri hills in Kiggat~ 
ndd and flows for several miles in ahnost a straight line 
through a deep moimtain gorge, where it is joined by a tri- 
butary that falls over a perpendicular rock of great height 
and forms a heautiful cascade near the Kudial coffee estate. 
Near the Malayalam frontier the Barapole leaps into a chasm 
upwards of 200 feet deep, and forms a waterfall that, with the 
wild gloomy forest scenery around, is remarkably pictxi- 
resque. Then for two miles this river runs along the Coorg 
frontier up to the point where the Kallahole (kallu Can. stone) 
descending through the Heggala-pass unites with it, when the 
combined streams enter Malabar and debouch near Chiracal 
into the sea. The Barapole receives the rainfall of 1 9 2 square 
miles, and is navigable from the sea to within 16 miles off the 
foot of the Grhats. Near Chdvachdri on the road to Cannn- 
nore it is spanned by a wooden bridge, resting on high stone 
pillars. 

The next stream of importance is the Nujikal which drains 
the Samp^ji valley, and follows the main road as far as Sulya, 
when it turns to the west, receives a tributary that originates 
on the western slopes of the Todicdua-pass and Tala-K^vdri, 
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and falls, under the name of Basavani river, near Kaser-gdde, 
into the sea. 

The Kumdradhdri (Kxim&ra JSans. son, god of war, the son of 
Shiva; dhdre Sans, edge, stream) rises near the Subramanja hill 
and carries off but little of the Coorg waters. For some dis- 
tance it forms the northern boundary along the Bisilu-pass 
(bisilu Gan. heat). A number of tributaries from north and 
south swell its waters, the largest of them being the N6trdvaU 
(ndtra Sans, eye) which joins it near the village Uppinangadi 
(uppu Can. salt, angadi mart) and thenceforth gives its own 
name to the rest of the course of this fine rivei-, which near 
Mangalore meets the sea. The Ndtrdvati, though useless for 
purposes of irrigation, is of considerable commercial value. 
Boats of large size are safely carried from Mangalore -as far 
as Bantwal or Pd,nemangalur and- smaller craft proceed even 
beyond Uppinangadi. 

The chief of the Coorg rivers, both as to size and impor- 
tance, is the K.dv&rii considei'ing the volume of water it gathers 
during a course of neai'ly 400 miles through Mysore, along 
Salem and Coimbatore through Trichinopoly to Tanjore, where 
it is almost lost in that garden of India; the Kdv^rimay well 
be included amongst the principal rivers of the Peninsula. 
It rises on the Bi-ahmagiri at a place called Tala-K^vdri (tale 
Can. head) on the very verge of the Western Ghats, where 
they form a sharp angle with the Bengandd range. Another 
stream, the Kdnake, starts close by and after a short run 
joins the Kdvdri at the foot of the hill near the village Bh%a- 
mandala (bhdgia Sans, wealth, felicity; mandala, region).!, i |At • 
both places on the top and at the foot of the hill there are 
temples of great repute for sanctity among the Hindus, which 
are yearly resorted' to by thousands of pilgrims from the ad- 
joining countries. The Kdvdri is, according to 'Brahminical 
legend, the holiest river in India. Even the holy goddess- 
G-anga resorts underground to the all purifying floods of the 
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KAv4ri once a year in TuMrndsa (tuM Sans, the sign of Libra; 
m^a, lunar month) i. e. October, November, to wash away the 
pollntion, contracted from the crowds of sinners, who have 
bathed in her own waters. 

The course of this fine river through Coorg is very toi-tu- 
ous, but below Bhdgamandala its current with the exception 
of a few localities, where it traverses beds of granite rock, is 
generally tranquil- Its banks which are high and steep are 
usually formed of rich clay or mould and covered with luxu- 
riant tropical vegetation. The bed over which it flows differs 
in various places, being alternately sandy, pebbly or rocky, 
but the latter feature is predonainant. In the dry season it is 
fordable at almost all points, but there is always a good body 
of water, considering the vicinity of its source. 

During the monsoon it rises to an impetuous ton-ent 
whqse mud-stained watei-s roll with thundering velocity 
through its wide channel, floating down shrubs and trees 
from its crumbling banks and overflowing for a few days 
the adjoining country. During these freshes the river rises 
neax Fraserpet, where it is spanned by a magnificent atone 
bridge 518 feet in length, to a height of 20 to 30 feet. 

Descending through the great valley between Mercara 
andNdlkan4d, the IC^vdri makes a sudden turn near Siddhapur 
^iddha >Sa?^5. a divine person) to the north and flows for 25 
miles along the eastern frontier, being swollen in its course 
by several large tributaries. From the Tadiandamdl it receives 
tbe Kakabe liver which separates for some distance Padindlka- 
n^ from EatiednM. In Beppundd it is joined by the 
Kadanur river; and in Yeddenalkandd by the ICmnmahole. 

The Mutt^remutta collects the waters of the southern 
slope of the Mercara ridge, and the Chikkahole those of the 
valley of Honirnttrokalndd. The Hdnngi or Suvaruavati 
(Suvama Saws, gold) with the Kakehole from Sdmawarpet, 
the Chdvanhole from Shanthalli, the Mattapur and Hattehole 
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from K<5te-betta drain the whole northern plateau of Coorg 
and add an immense hulk of water to the Kdv^ri. Almost 
every one of these mountain streams forms in its descent over 
rocky beds cascades of great beauty. One near Mercara, the 
Jesse-fall (so called in honor of a daughter of the first chaplain 
of Mercara) is much admii-ed and frequently visited by picnic 
parties. Some of the coffee estates along the Sampdji valley 
are notable for pleasing cataracts. 

The rivers of Coorg which fall into the Kdvdri beyond 
the province are H^mavati (h<^ma Sans, gold) and the Laksh- 
manatii-tha. The former rises near the Bhadra river, south 
of "Westdra in the Kadiir district of Mysore, and after passing 
Manjardbdd, it forms for a few miles the northern boundary 
of -Coorg and joins the Kdvdri in the Yedatore taluk of 
Mysore near the village Tippiir. The Lakshmanatirtha with 
its + '^ntai-ies the Kakotta and Kerehole drains nearly the 
aole of Kiggatndd. It rises in the forest, Munikddu, on the 
plateau of the Brahuiagir-is, and in its descent over an almost 
perpendicular mountain-wall forms a celebrated cataract, 
which by Brahminical priestcraft has been invested with sin 
cleansing virtue, and is con8e<][uently visited at the Irpu jdtre 
by thousands of superstitious devotees. The banks of this 
river like those of the Kdvdri are of clay or mould, steep, with 
a sandy bottom and shaded by dense forest or bamboo clumps. 
Lakes, Tanks., Wells. — Throughout Coorg there is not 
a lake or tank of any size worth mentioning. In Kiggatnad 
only there are a few natural reservoirs, called Kolli, enclosed 
by a belt of small trees and containing water all the year 
round. A tank 3 miles north of Somawarpet is notable for 
its picturesque* rook scenery and the legend connected with 
it, which does not however accord with the inscription writ- 
ten upon a stone on the western outlet of the tank. The 
writing runs thus: "The King Andany has ordered this tank 
to be built on Tuesday the tenth day of the month of Phdl- 
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guna in the year Pdrthiva. This was written by Venkadasya 
Mallia Bomarsia at the time of Basawalinga Ddva Edja 
Vodea." 

The legend is shortly this: "A merchant Malla Shetty of 
Yelusdvirashlme vowed to build this tank. When it was 
finished,' there was no water forthcoming. Animal sacrifices 
were suggested by the tank diggers and offered, bnt in vain. 
In this distress the goddess Ganga appeared and demanded 
the little finger of the Shetti. Unwilling to make this sacri- 
fice, he offered the life of Akkony, his daughter-in-law instead, 
whose husband was away on a journey. Akkony agreed, 
took an affectionate leave of her child and parents, who wore 
ignorant of her intentions, and amidst great solemnifies she 
«tepned into the tank, when Ganga mad© her appearance in 
-ushing water. Akkony's parents, hearing of the impending 
sacrifice, hastened to rescue their daughter, but she refused 
to leave the tank, uttered a curse upon her father and mother- 
in-law and disappeared in the rising water. She then ap- 
peared in a dream to her husband, who speedily returned 
home, and, on hearing what had happened, killed his parents, 
and with his child in his arms rushed to the tank and in des- 
pair threw himself into it, when both were graciously received 
by Ganga." 

Besides the small public tanks, there are only private 
wells, that yield, if dug deep enough, everywhere sweet and 
clear water; but it appears, that the natives of Coorg do not 
bestow enough attention on the great blessing of wholesome 
water, and are often satisfied with the muddy contents of a 
hole, carelessly dug by the side of their paddy-fields, though 
ftom their own experience they assert, that most of their di- 
seases are owing to the bad quality of their drinking water. 

Jbresfe a%d i^eir ^e»eraZ/om awc?/aMna.~In Coorg extensive 
forests clothe ev^ry mountain range almost up to the summit 
and bamboo jungles, cover the more level eastern districts, 
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interspersed with ^uch trees, as are peculiar to these localities. 
The flora of Coorg is almost identical -with that of Southern 
India. It is of course beyond the scope of this Gazetteer and 
equally beyond the knowledge of the compiler, to attempt 
anything like a full description of the Coorg flora; we can 
only glance at its distinguishing features and enumerate a few 
species, that are of practical value, reserving those which fall 
under the care of the agri-horticulturist for a special con- 
sideration. 

The first collection of Coorg plants appears to have been 
made by Captains Munroe and Gough, who probably placed 
their collections at the disposal of the famous botanist Dr. 
Wight. Mr. Metz, a German missionary on the Nilagiris, also 
collected a ;^aod many plants about Mercara, which were 
afrerwa ds distributed in G ermany by Hohenacker and named 
by Miguel. In Major Heber Druvy's book on "Useful Plants" 
and Dr. Bidie's "Timber Trees of India" (1862) much infor- 
mation is given about the principal timber trees in Coorg. 

Looking upon Coorg with the eye of the forester, rather 
than that of the general botanist, the most siaperficial survey 
will not fail to discover invaluable treasures of timber trees 
and their produce, scattered all over the province. Small as 
the country is, there are nevertheless distinct tracts with trees 
peculiar to tliem. The two prominent zones are by the Coorgs 
called Male-kadu or Hill-forests and Kanive-kdLdu or Hillock- 
ju ngles (Kaniye, a ridge between paddy-fields, hillock). Botani- 
cally they may perhaps be determined as evergreen and deci- 
duous forests, the former clothing the Ghats, the latter the 
eastern hill-tracts. 

All along the slopes of the Ghats the Poon spar — "Calo- 
phyllum augustifolium" — -rules as king of the, forest. "When 
full grown, it is often up\Vards of 100 feet in height, its wood 
is clean, toxigh and elastic and there is perhaps no other tree 
so well suited in eveiy respect for making ship's spars and 
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masts. By its side may be seen tlje black Dammer tree or 
(Can.) Diippa-mara (Canarium strictum) which attains a great 
height and may be recognised at a distance by the peculiar 
red colour of its foliage. The resin obtained from this tree 
has a bnlHant black lustre, when adhering to the ash colored 
bark, but when held up to the light, it is of a rich brownish 
yellow tint. 

Another resin producing tree is the white Dimmer tree 
(Vateria indica). When an incision is made into the baric of 
this tree and fire applied to it, the charred trunk y' ;lds an 
increased q^uantity of the fluid resin. 

The Calophyllum inophyllura or Alexandrian Laurel sup- 
plies a fragrant resin, and from the seeds is extracted by pres- 
sure the Pinj-r^y oil of commerce. 

The beautiful order QuUifera is also frequently repre- 
sented by at least 2 species. The Garcima ptctoria yields a 
very superior kind of gamboge, and the other species an 
inferior sort. The gamboge is obtained from the fruit of the 
tree by pressure and maceration. A very common tree of 
the dense forest is the wild cinnamon (Cinnamomum. inei's) 
the bark of the branches of which is supposed to form part 
of the Cassia bark of commerce. 

The following trees are noted for the excellence of their 
timber or other useful qualities: TheSampige — (Champak) Mi- 
chelia champaca— with its beautiful and sweet scented flowers; 
the perfection of beauty in the poetical fancy of the Coorg 
bard, the Ebony— (Diospyros ebenaater) Can. Kari-mara, the 
Wood-oil tree (Dip terocarpus laevis), the Kanagala tree (Dil- 
iehiapentagyna), the Jack tree (Artocarpus integrifolius — Can. 
Halasina-mara), The Iron wood (mesua ferrea) with large 
white fragrant flowers and rery hard wood; the Indian Maho- 
gany or White Cedar (Oedrela toona— Ca». Beliandi-mara), the 
Eed Cedar or Chittagong wood (Chickrassia tabularis), the 
timber of both trees ijj little inferior to Mahogany; the wild 
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Nutmeg (Myristica); the wild Castew-nut (Anacardiura ocoi- 
dentale — Caw. Gdru-mara); the Indian Grutta tree (Isonandra 
acuminata), a large tree with heaiitiful foliage and oil yielding 
nuts; the Bastai'd Sago (Caryota urens — Can. Beini-mara) from 
which an agreeable toddy is drawn -while from the pith sago 
may be prepared; the Hog-plum tree (Spondias mangifera — 
Can. Ambatte-mara); the wild cloye tree (Eugenia). 

A most remavtable and truly naajestic forest tree is the 
Lepurandra Saccidora, which deserves to he classed with 
Thomson's 

"Lofty treea, to ancient song nnktiown. 
The noble sons of potent heat and floods 
Prone-rushing from the clouds." 

It flowers in October in. very peculiar catkins, something like 
a common mulberry. The fruit is iu size and shape like a 
small fig, covered with a beautiful purple coloured down. 
The Coorgs manufacture very curious sacks from the bark. 
A branch is cut corresponding to the length and diameter of 
the sack wanted. It is soaked a little and then beaten with 
olubs until the liber separates from the wood. This done, 
the sack formed of the bark is turned inside out and pulled 
down close to the extremity, where the wood is cut off leaving 
a thin piece to form the bottom of the sack. These sacks 
were formerly much used for carrying rice, some of theni may 
be seen in the Mysore Museum.. Very different in size, but 
of far greater importance than the sack tree, is tbe Poison- 
nut tree, — "■ Stryohnos nux vomica"— which may be found near 
it. The" wood of this tree is hard and durable, its leaves oval 
and glossy; the small greenish white flowerS appear in 
February; the fruit is of the size of an orange and in its white 
harmless pulp are embedded many round flat seeds, from 
which the powerfiil poison * Strychnine" is obtained. On 
open sunny woqdsides grow Lobelia nicotianifolia, a stout 
annual plant with showy white flowers in terminal racemes, 
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and tte Brambles: Eubus Lasiocarpus or coiintiy raspbeny, 
E. Rugosus a scandent, prickly sbrub and U. Wallichiana 
■wHch yields a delicious fruit. The Conocephalus uivens 
appears here in great abundance, and pi-oves a troublesome 
weed on some coffee lolantations. Its stem yields a beautiful 
fibre much resembling that of the Rheea or China grass plant. 

The forests in the Ghat region are so dense and tangled 
by thorny underwood and creepers, that they can only bo 
penetrated by beaten paths and under the guidanco of one 
familiar with their formidable mazes. The many densely 
shaded mountain rilla and toi'rents are generally lined with 
a great variety of ferns, prominent amongst which is the 
stately Tree fern. In other places delicate reeds (Wotte j 
stud the more humid banks of streams. Stout ratans with 
terrible spines and slender flagelli lashing the air to keep, as 
it were, intruders at a distance, climb in all directions and 
surmount with their feathery leaves the highest ti'ees. Favored 
by the constantly moist atmosphere the stems of many of the 
trees are speckled with lichens or covered with rare orchids, 
mosses, and other parasites especially the Mandfili-parjisite 
with its large glossy leaves, irregularly cut on one half of the 
limb. Festoons of wild pepper and gigantic creepers, which 
again support the more slender herbaceous vines of Convol- 
vulus, Thimbergia, Ipomoea, &c. stretch from ti-ee to ti-ce 
in the most fantastic interlacings and gorgeously decorate 
the grand timber trees verdant with their foliage and many 
iiued flowers. 

The soil, almost everywhere covered with a humid rich 
stratum of vegetable mould, highly favors the growth o' 
moisture-loving plants, such as the Indian Arrowroot (Otircuma 
augustifolia), the long rooted Turmeric (Curcuma longa), the 
Wild Ginger (Zingiber cassumunar) and especially the highly 
valued Cardamom. 

Wherever the Hlls are denuded of forest, they are clothed 
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with a dense coarse grass, which at times greatly impedes 
their ascent. As the western forests are left and the eastern 
districts approached, raany of the trees just enumerated are 
still met with,^ but added thereto others more charactei-istic of 
a drier climate. On entering into the more open country, 
there are found upon the grassy glades (Bdn^) smaller trees 
and shrubs, disposed with an artless grace, that the landscape 
gardener in Tain seeks to imitate. Here spring and summer, 
in sweet embrace, hold perpetual sway, and the very air, so 
cool and fresh, seems imbued with life and health. 

The aromatic Jasmine with its pure white flowers, the 
Coorg Eose in its rustic simplicity, the Grloriosa superba with 
its flaming corolla, the Melastonia malabathrlcmn with its 
strange looking ribbed leaves and splendid mauve coloured 
flowers, the Coorg Lilac (Callioarpa Wallichiana) with its 
small red cymes of flowers, and the Adisia humilis with 
translucent rose coloured flowers, that look as if they had been 
cut out of a rare cornelian; these and many other flowering 
shrubs and herbs greet the eye here. 

As we approach the Coorg houses, we come upon groves of 
Orange, Lime, Guava (Psidium pyriferum), Rose-apple (Jam- 
bosa vulgaris). Pomegranate, and clumps of Plantain trees, 
all of which thrive remarkably well- The Bastard Sago is 
'much esteemed for its toddy and the Areca palm occasionally 
keeps its company, and their foliage, blended with the dense 
crown of the stately mango or jack tree, forms a beautiful 
back ground to the large paddy flats below. 

We enter now upon the eastern or bamboo district of 
Coorg called Kanaw^-kMu. The character of this district 
is indicated by the prevalence of large cluxaps of bamboo, 
interspersed with Blackwood, Matti, Hony, Teak, Sandal and 
other trees. "Whoever had the good luck of seeing a Coorg 
bamboo jungle a few years ago when in its full vigour of 
growth, cannot have failed to be struck with the elegance and 
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beauty of its general appearance. Captain Basil Hall, wlio in 
1813 entered Coorg from Mysore by way of Siddhapur and 
Virdjpet, tlnis vividly describes liis first impression of a pure 
bamboo jungle. "It seemed as if I were travelling among 
tbe clustei-ed columns of some enormous and enchanted Gothic 

cathedral The ground extended on all sides as smooth 

and flat and clear of underwood as if the whole had been 
paved with grave stones. From this level surface rose on. 
every hand and, as far as the eye could penetrate into the 
forest, immense symmetrical clusters of bamboo, varying in 
diameter at their base from six feet to twenty or thirty, as I 
ascertained by actual measurement. For about 8 or 10 feet ' 
from the ground each of these clusters or columns preserved 
a form nearly cylindrical, after which they began gradually 
to swell outwards, each bamboo assuming for itself a graceful 
curve and rising to the height some of 60, some of 80 and 
.some even of 100 feet in the air, the extreme end being at 
times horizontal or even drooping gently over, like the tips 
of the feathers in the Prince of Wales' plume. These goro-e- 
ous clusters stood at a distance of 15 or 20 yards from one 
another and, being totally free from the interruption of brush- 
wood, could be distinguished at a great distance — moi-e than 
a mile certainly, in every direction, forming under the influ- 
ence of an active imagination naves and transepts, aisles and 
choirs, such as none but a Gothic architect ever dared tc 
conceive ........... 

^ A. view so grand would now, however, be sought for in 
vain. The whole of the Coorg bamboo jungles are in a state 
of decay after the periodical seeding during the last few years. 
This is a remarkable phenomenon, asserted by the natives, 
to take place once every 50 or 60 years, though -not every 
where at the same time. In the north-east of Coorrr the 
general seeding took place in 1860, and in the soxith''-west 
in 1866 and 67, so that there is hardly a green bamboo IcXt 
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in these jungles, but it is said, that on the western slopes of 
the Ghats the bamboos are still alive and in vigorous health. 
The Coorgs have a Canarese proverb: 

"Arvattu •vrarushake onda katte, 
Yeppattu warushate ondu yette." 

which means: 

"Once in 60 years the bamboos will decay, 
Once in 70 years a famine may hold sway." 

Lieutenant Connor in his "Goorg Survey" states it as a 
curious fact, that in 1817 in the whole of the district of 
Wynidd there was scarcely a hamhoo clump to be seen, that 
was not dead, dying or in blossom. Clumps of all ages grow- 
ing contiguous to or far apart from each other were in the 
same condition. The same thing happened again there, as 
well as in Coorg, during the last few years, which occurrence 
would prove conclusively, that the bamboos, growing from 
seed and multiplying their reeds from the roots like the grass- 
es, live for a period of about 50 years, when the. whole clump 
with old and young reeds produces flowers and seeds and 
dies off the same year. From the ^ed a new progeny springs 
up, which grows very fast, but not, as has been supposed, to 
its whole length in one season. This is only true of such 
shoots as spring up from the main clump, after it has ne^^rly 
reached maturity, which requii-es a growth of 12 years. These 
shoots, being armed at their extremity by a sharp, smooth 
hornlike cone, and without any lateral branches, force their 
way through the intricate mass of the parent reeds and con- 
tribute to the density, stability and stateliness of the whole 
clump, which may contain from 50 to 200 i-eeds. The seve- 
ral reeds are from 5 to 8 inches in diameter, jointed at every 
12 or 15 inches, and hollow between the joints where thorny 
threepartite branches are alternately attached, of which the 
middle ones are strongest and make good walking sticks. The 
branches are repeatedly subdivided and present with their 
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delicate ligTat green foliage of linear lanceolate leaves a most 
graceful feathery appearance. When in blossom the bamboo 
is leafless and the extremities are covered with flowers like 
one large compound panicle. The seed is in size and ap- 
pearance like oats or small paddy. It is eaten by the poorer 
classes, but considered unwholesome. The birds and rats, 
howevei-, revel in the feast of plenty. The water into which 
bamboo seed has largely fallen is said to be particularly 
noxious. 

The cutting of bamboo, is a difficult task that is rarelj 
well done by any other than those expert jungle people, thf 
Yerawas and Kurumbas. For the purpose of cutting a single 
reed they manage to climb over the lower thorny mass to 
where the reeds branch out freely about 10 or 15 feet above 
the ground and cut them at that height. To level the whole 
clump, the Yerawa has to cut the stem of each bamboo below 
and above his head, removing each piece from the thorny 
embrace of the rest; he thus boldly advances into the clump, 
and the further he progresses in his work the greater is the 
danger of the whole clump suddenly giving way at the 
slightest breeze and crushing the unfortunate intruder. 

There are several kinds of bamboo, the, one described is, 
however, the most common. The reeds of another kind are 
much smaller and solid and are known by the name of Male- 
bamboos. 

One of the handi-omest trees in the eastern jungles is the 
i?&W!&eooo£? or Dalbergia latifolia with a stem of 2 or 3 feet 
in diameter and 60 to 80 foet in height. It is ono of the most 
valuable limber trees in Iitdia and little, if at all, inferior to 
the South American Rosewood, which it closely resembles in 
many particulars. Near neighbours of Blackwood are ifc?a«i 
and iZonj/. The Jf^ftj or Terminalia coriacea is remarkable 
for its excellent timber, and is easily recognised by its thick 
ash-oolonred bark, cracked into small tablets like the scales 
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of a crocodile. Under the knotty swellings of tLe bark of 
the Matti tree small quantities of water are hidden, -which the 
lynx-eyed Kuruba readily discovers in his jungle-wanderings 
during the hot season and from which providential fountains 
he draws a thirst-quenching draft. The B.ony or Kino tree 
(Pterpcarpus marsupium) yields an excellent yellowish timhei 
fit for exposure and a valuable brownish gum, the kino, which 
oozes out from the wounded stem. Chunam brought in 
contact with it turns bright yellow. 

Tedh or Tectonia grandis occupies a distinct girdle along 
the eastern boundary of Coorg, within the basin of the Laksh- 
manatirtha and in Nanjardjpatna and Y^lusdvirashlme taluq; 
but, with the exception of the Amali-topu in Kiggatndd, the 
teak forests in Coorg ai-e neither so dense, nor so stately as 
those in Burmah, where trees of enormous size and height are 
found. "The large and strongly nerved leaves, rough above, 
whitish and downy beneath, and the numerous white flowers 
in terminal branches on the high and many branched trunk, 
mark the beauty and strength of the tree. Both for house 
and ship building teak is the best of woods, easily worked 
and almost indestructible by climate or insects owing to its 
oily nature. Coorg teak is of most excellent quality, oily and 
free of heart-shake. It is a G-overnment monopoly and sold 
from wood-yards at the rate of 12 Annas per cubic foot. 

In close proximity to teak and in an equally limited tract 
of dry and elevated slopes grows the WhiU Sandal-wood^ 
(Santalum album) scattered between other trees and on culti- 
vated land. It is rather a small tree of a more or less crooked 
stem, but its spreading branches with tiny, light-greeu leaves 
and yellow or purple coloured small flowers give it an ele- 
gant appearance and a marked feature in the landscape. The 
wood is close-grained and hard, especially the duramen or 
heart- wood, which for these qualities and for its agreeable 
scent is highly prizied and employed for ornamental boxes, 
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card cases, paper cTitters, fans, walking sticks, otc. wljirh uro 
made Ghiefly in Nuggur and Nortli Ganai-ft. Santlal-wooa h 
also a Government monopoly and is colU'cttuI nt an fxpciiRti 
of one eighth of the value of the wood, tvcvn wlutii from 1(5 
to 40 years old according to the nature of tlu' Hoil, whtiro 
grown, are cut down; the best yield a billet of 5 Iiu-Ium* Rfjiiitrc 
and 4 or 5 feet long. The wood fetches at the piiblin aurtinnH 
periodically held by Government at the cotic*H or wood Ktftrt't*, 
from 70 to 98 Bupees per candy of 550 uvoinhipois, and ih 
generally exported to Bombay. Natives distingTUHli ^ khah 
according to colour: the "red sandal" (Hrigauda ) whicii is the 
most highly scented, the "yellow sandal" (arnsann gaiulu), nml 
the "white sandal" (bill ganda) which possesses but a faint 
aroma^ftnd is least prized. The chips arc Imrnt as prrfumo, 
or reduced to powder which enters into the composition f«)r 
marking the foreheads of natives. The roots, enntaiuing tlic 
greatest amount of the essential oil, are cliieHy «acd for its 
production. It is heavier than water and yields an excellent 
perfume. The sandal tree is propagated from scuul and suc- 
kers, springing up ifrom the roots. 

A stately though not very valuable tree all over thcsts 
parts of the country is the Wild Mango tree^ which towers with 
its lo% crown far above its humbler neighboui*8. lint tho 
giant of these jungles is the Ajini or Wild Jack itee (Arto- 
carpus hurauta), the timber of which is most useful for Itonsu 
and ship building. The rosy-tinted, smooth-barked Bm-U-nk 
or Nandi (Lagerstroemia parviflora) is reputed for its excel- 
lent timber. 

A splendid jungle tree, when in flower in Febniary and 
March, is the i?e<^Co«on free or Bombax Malabaricum a very 
large specimen, stands in front of the Anandapiir Mission 
Ohurch. Its flowers are large and of a deep red colour, and 
the many seeded capsules contain a silky cotton, winch is 
employed for stuffing pillows and mattresses. The staple is 
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so short as to rcnclGr tins so-called cotton comniereiaUy value- 
less. The wood is soft and spong^y mid of little value. 
Another rod cotton tree of smaller size and with a jiriokly 
trunk is the Bahnalia Mnlabarica {Can. Mulu yelava). The 
Dindul or "Conocarpus latifolius" is a fine timber tree and 
very fre(|uent iii the deciduous jungles. Tlie heart-wood is of 
a chocolate colour and exceedingly durable. The Kurubas 
use it for nxc-handles. "When burning it emits an intense and 
stistaincd heat and is therefore highly prized for lime kilns 
and di.stilleries. The Ui'dde-mara or "Nauclea cordifolia" 
yields a beautiful close-grained wood resembling box; but it 
cannot withstand exposure to damp. Its small yellow flowers 
appear in November and December. The "Rottleria tinctoria" 
furnishes an orange dye — the kapela ranga. The Soap-mit 
tree (sapiudus) which is here rather common, produces a small 
fruit, the pulp of which is saponaceous and used by the natives 
for wavshiug. For marking their cotton clothes the pure 
black acrid juice of the shell of the "marking nut" is used; it 
is the fruit of a tree about 50 feet high, the Semercarpas 
Anaeardium. The native ink is chiefly manufactured with the 
fruit ox* galls of the Alali-mara and sulphate of iron. This 
ti'ce, tlie Terminalia chebula, yields excellent galls prodtioed 
by insects pmicturing the tender leaves. The astringent nuts 
bruised and mixed with molasses and ohnnam produce a very 
strong mortar. They ave also largley used foi- tannin purposes. 
On the outskirts of bamboo jungles the Indian Coral tree 
(Erythrina Tndica) with its brilliant scarlet flowers may be 
frequently found; its soft wood is much used for toys. On 
account of its prickly bark the branches make good fences, 
and where the betel vine is cultivated this tree offers an excel- 
lent sujiport, A very pretty tree with spreading pinniato 
foliage and gooseberry like seeds is the Ndli-lcii-mara or 
"Emblica Ofixcinalis." The fruit though hard is welcome to 
many for its thirst assuaging properties. Sometimes it is 
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preserved in sugax\ The Bastard Teak (Bntea frondosa), 
thougli common, is a very beautiful tree when in flower. Its 
scarlet flowers dye cotton yellow, and from the baric when cut 
a gum "Palas-Mno" is obtained. A fragrant resiin called 
"Kuudricum" is furnished by the Gugnhi-mara iBoBwellia 
glabra) an erect tall tree covered with greenish ash-eoknircd 
bark. 

On the table-land of Mercara the Kake-tnara or the Coorg 
laburnum (Oathartocarpus fistula) is pai'ticularly conspicuous 
in April and May by its beautiful long pendulous vnoemoa of 
yellow flowers. Its long cylindric legumes of dark brown 
colour and nearly 2 feet in length contain a niutul«»?tiiou8 
pulp, which is a valuable laxative when mixed with CaHsia. 
On the same plateau is found the American Aloe (Agave 
Americana) with its high flower stem and long thick leaves, 
which might be turned into excellent fibre, but beyond a few 
experiments no manufacture is carried on. The plant serves 
for making fences only. It has been superseded, however, 
by the Lantana shrub (Lantana Aouleata), which within a 
few years has spread over the whole of Coorg. Its square 
stem and branches are prickly, its ovate leaves when bruised 
have a strong smell of black currants, and ita orange coloured 
flowers are more or less in blossom throughout the year, and 
the shrub when kept within proper bounds makes an excel- 
lent fence. But this plant whose vitality is most obstinate, 
threatens to overrun many a tract of land in Coorg and oko- 
where that might be far more profitably occupied. The i-e- 
cognised necessity of shading exposed coffee plantationa has 
brought to notice a tree, chiefly distinguiahed for its quick 
growth and shady crown-the CWcoai i{r6e(Sponea Wighttl) 
It sprmgs up spontaneously on every new clearing afteT the 
burn and mo^y so in axe eastern districts. It/wood pro- 
duces a fine^ charcoal and its bark an excellent fibre. For 
beauty of shape and foliage the solitary ITeh-mam^mra 
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(XanthocliyBaas pictorius?) forms a striking contrast to the 
former. Its branches commencG near the ground, and covered 
with elongated dark green glossy leaves form as they ascend 
a {j^ciitly inclined cone. The fruit of the size of nn orange 
and beautifully yellow is rather acid, but it is eagerly sought 
after and eaten by the natives. 

A graceful vegetable beauty of a different character is 
presented to view by the Btlwdra irea (Mimosa) which with 
its spreading airy crown of tiny pinnate leaves and small 
white fragrant flowers is a graceful jungle ornament. The 
wood is very hard and strong. Near banks of streams and 
water courses the Coldera bixsh or Fragrant Seretvpine (Pan- 
danxis odoratissimus) is commonly found and much used for 
making mats and umbrellas. In many arid places in the 
east and north of Coorg the Dwarf date palm (Phoenix farini- 
fera) nearly monopolizes the ground. Its leaves are made 
into mats and baskets and from the small stem a farinaceous 
substance is prepared for food. A hillock of date palms be- 
fore the hot season in January presents the appearance of, 
what we hope may be a thing of the past, a bored coffee 
estate. 

At Fraserpet in the compound of the Coorg Superinten- 
dent's Bungalow there are a few trees of the valuable Divi- 
dim or Shumach tree (Oaesalpinia Ooriaria). It is a small 
umbrageous tree and would do very well for coffee-shading, 
and its incurved oblong pods contain about 60 per cent of 
tannin, the price of which varies in Europe from £8 to j; 13 
a ton, so that its cultivation might pay as a commercial enter- 
prise. 

Thus these eastern jungles contain a number of useful 
trees. I would now add a few trees, growing in the open, 
but thriving remarkably well in Coorg, viz: the several repre- 
sentatives of the Fious tribe, especially the Banian tree (Fious 
Indioa), of which there are some beautiful specimens near 
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Fraserpet to wHcL the elegant lines of Southcy m truly 

apply:— 

"It was ft goodly sight to sco 
That vonerabla troo. 
For over tho lawn irregularly sproiul, 
Fifty straight columns pro[it its lofty head ; 
And many a long depending shoot, 
Seeking to strike its root, 

Straight like a ])lummot, grew towards the gronoei, 
Some on the lower boughs, which orost their way, 
Fixing their bearded fibres, round asd round* 
Some to the passing wind at times, with away 
Of gentle motion swang. 

Others of younger growth, unmoved, wero hun^ 
Like stono drops from the cavern's fretted height. 
Beneath was smooth and fair to sight, 
Nor weeds nor briars deformed the natarRl floor 
And through tho leaf-cope which bow<jr'd it over 
Game gleams of checkered light. 
So like a tomplo did it seotn, that there 
A pious heart's first impulse would be priiyer." 

{The Curse qf Keheam, JBook iS^,) 

The JRipjpal (Fious religiosa) is likewise a largo troe and 
found nearly in every temple in Goorg, but growing boat in tho 
drier districts. This tree proves most destructive to neglected 
buildings; when once rooted in crevices, nothing can with- 
istand its progress. More common than both preceding trees 
isihe AM-^nmra or "Fious glomerata" with fruit much like 
the common fig and which is eaten by the natives. Tho 
Indian Caoutchouc tree "Ficus elastica" also occurs and is 
not only a useful but highly oi-namental troe. Tho milky juice 
obtained irom incisions iuto the bark is exposed to the air, 
when the paoafcAoMc or elastic substance spontaneoualy aapa- 
rates, leaving a foetid whey-coloured liquid. 

Almost a stranger to Goorg and growing only in several 
places along the Kdv^ri between Fraserpet and S<$mawa3ppet, 
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is tho Tamatnd tree (Tamavindus Itidica) wldcli Government 
has I'eserved and partly made over without tax to certain 
Brahmins ill Eamaswdmy Kannw<5, partly formed out on yearly 
rent. It is a stately tree and yields a dense shade, under which 
however, many plants do not grow and natives do not like 
to sleep. 

It wottld lead me too far to enter upon a description of 
the joaany shtubs, herbs and grasses of these jungles. Suffice 
it to say, that there are many and very beautiful ones, but 
most of them are annually swept away l)y the periodical fires, 
the purifying messengers of natux'O, that I'un through every 
jungle from February to April. Tlicse fires once established 
in the high coarse hill-grass rush madly in their onward career 
to the very tops of the mountains, and beautiful is the sight 
at night of these distant serpentine lines of flame extending 
over whole ranges of hills. 

Cooi'g is neh in ferns and as these elegant plants will 
always attract the lover of natui*e, it may perhaps prove ac- 
ceptable, if I append a list of such, as have been collected 
about Meroara and identified according to Major Beddon's 
wort on Ferns by an enthusiastic admirer of these humble 
produotioxis of nature: — 

Alphabetical list of Coorg ferns. 



Namca. 


"Where to be found. 


Acrophorus immtrtut 


On troes and st the foot of trees, near Ball-prac- 




tloo ground. Palls, eto, common. 


Acrophorut pukher 


On tr«)«B and rookg; near Ball-praotioe groand; 




abandant almoit anywhere. 


Adiantum capillua veneris 


In a -wall olose to tho Fort. 




Uaar Eantasvimy KanawA. 


Do, hitpiduium 


Noar Ball-praoHoo ground, 8rd mUoatono, Bunti- 




ooppala Boad. 
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Names. 



Adiantum lunulatum 
AlsophUa glabra 
Alsophila latebrosa 
Angiopteris evecta 
Aspidium polymorphum 
Aspidium contractum 

Aspknium contigmm 

Do. falcatum 

Do. formosum 

Do. furcatum 

Do. heterocarpum 

Do. planicaule 
Do, resectum 

Do. trapeziforme 

Athyrium Hohenacherianum 
Blechnum Orientak 
Botrychium virginicum 

Do. Subcamosuin 

Ceratopteris thcHictnides 

Cheilanthes farinosa 
Do. tem^oUa 

DitvaUiaMlcaa 



Do. iean^folia 
Difiazium diiatatum 
Do. lasiopteris 



Whero to be found. 



Common evorjwhoro. 

Boail to Falls. 

Hoad to PbUb, (common tree hrn.) 

Bona to Fulls, common in alt mfit»t pitnei. 

Boad to Fftlln, abunamit In s J»«p kadnngR. 

Samo plttoo b fgrwor one, *.\m III » luia mm 3rit 
miloslono, Sunllcoppalu Kotd, 

On tr«o«, between lit tnd and miloiitono, M»ng«. 
loro OhRt. 

On tr«e«, Sapper Unti, Ro»d to FaIIi. 

On Ireei, in «, deep ditch iiaur R«co-eour«f . 

On trees, near B*tl-prM»loe ground j common. 

In a kadftngft on Road to Fallg, Id nmiu ghady 
rATlnes. 

Very oommon, on tree*. 

N"ear 8rd xailsitone, Suntlooppalu RaiHi In u r»»lii«t. 
also on Eoad to Foils. 

Near 8rd milestone, Snnilooppalu Road, and In n 
ravine neat Raoe-oourse. 

AtuBdant on all banbi during the ajonwon. 

Common everywhere. 

On trees, at the foot of Proapwit Point liUI on 
Road to Kadle-Wdn. 

Road oonnootlnjf Caaoaaow mA ICantaloro at 
Londen YaUey XiUt«. 

■In a swamp in Mtjotoom Sabft'i Sita<«, Nalkanid 
Road, S miles from Heroara. 

Very oommon (slher fern). 

8 miles out on Nalkanid Road, »»» m^i,., ,«t, 
generally In dry plaoes. 

S miles out on NalkanM S«d, ott rotul eoBiupt- 
lag Oannanore and Maag»l«re Qt}»% gnm w 
trees, pretty oommon. 

Oommon eTeryithefe, 

On Road to Falls. 

On Road to Falls; sear Ban.praette« g«mad. 
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Names. 


U'licro to be found. 


IJiplasmm jwli/podiokks 


Uotwcon Ut and 'Jiid milostono Mdiigftloro Qhut; 




quite & tree forii. 


Do. sylvatician 


On Road to Falls. 


JDrymaria quereij'olia 


4 inilos out oil JJalkundd Eoinl on trees. 


Gleickenia dichotnma 


V«ry t'omiuou. 


Gnninpttiris pralifcra 


Kish I'iyor, Kudur-kildii Kstnto. 


Qymnngramma leplophyUa 


Nonf lot mil«»toiic Manjfiiloro Qliat. On a bttiik 




on Ro»d pM»ing (Jovoriimcnt School. 


Oymnopieria Feet 


Muoloom Stihil)"8 Estato, Nalliani'id Roiid; on rooko, 




tranit. 


Ilemionitis oordaia 


Very cummon on Suntieoppiila Road. 


Lastrea aristaia 


Common on Road to Falls. 


Do. eochleata 


One of the vory oommonoBt forns. 


Do. falciloba 


Very eommon. 


Do. hirtipts 


Near HalkAnitd palaro. 


Do. membraniifolia 


Muctoom Snhib'u Kutnte, Nalknnii'.l Boad. 


Do. ochthodei 


Vary eominon. 



Do. sparsa 
LygoiUum scandem 

AJicrolepia polypodioxdet 
Nephrndium abruptum 

Do. molle 

Do. propinquum 

Do, terminans 
Do. unitum 
Nephrolepis exaltata 
Do. tuberosa 
JNiphoiolus porosus 
Oleandra neri\f<frmia 

OpUogloamm reticulatum 

Do. previpea 
Oamundtt regalia 
PUocnemia ariatata 
PUopeUia irioidea 



Ne»r Iiai;-praotlce ground; «n Rond to FalU. 

In a ivamp S miloi out en Kalltamld Koad; 
i miles down Cannanorfl Oliat. 

In a ravins near Srd tniloatone Mangaloro Oliat, 

Uuotoom Sahib's Estate. Nalkaniid Bond. 

Very common. 

Uuotoom SAhtb's Estate J also Anandapur "Kombn 
KolU" Kstato. 

Abundant on ITalkanltd Boad. 

Uuotoom Sahib's Kstato. 

A. oommon wayside fRni, In moist plaoci. 

Kear Bajah's seat ; oommon. 

ITalkan&d Boad on trees; rather oommon. 

On Kallcan&d Boad; on Boad eonneoiins Canna- 
nore and Uaugalore Ghats; on trees. 

On Ball-pTaollee ground and in the Fort. 

Near Kaden-tidu on banks ot Bish river. 

A.biuidant on banks of Fish river. 

Tiro miWa beyond Murnad bungalow. 

On trtea and in bamboo olumpi, N'slkan^d Boad. 

.'5 
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Names. 


"Whoro to bo fomuJ. 


Pleopeltis membranacia 


3rd milestone llangaloro Oiiat; «buiulwit in mui»t, 




eliad; places, on trooa. 


Do. oxyloha 


Abuadftixt, on trcas. 


Do. phymatodes 


On trees. 


Do. voightiana 


Very common. 


Paedlopteris contaminans 


Falls 


Do. terrninans 


Falls. 


Folybotrya appendiculafa 


In raTines near Ue-f-axtXt Kitiite; ftlao RAm*w»r- 




pet Boad. 


Do. aspleniifoUa 


Falls. 


Polypodium ornatum 


8rd milestone MangAloro Qh»l ; on Road to FnIIi, 


Do. regulomm 


Banks of stream near Foat-OfRoo ; newt Ftllt, oto. 




common. 


Pteris aquilina 


The commonest farn la Coopg'. 



Do. cretica 
Do. geraniifoUa 

Do. longifolia 
Do. pdlucens 

Do. peUudda 
Do. quadfidurtta 
Do.argentea and riibronefva 
S(^enia coadunata 
Schizoloma ensifolium 



Do. 
Do. 



heterophyllttm 
niiem 



Triohomanesfiicula 

Do. rigidum 
Vittaria elongata 



On Boaa to Falls, alvnnilBRt. 
I^ear Scd milestone Suntlooppala Ro«<! ; ulso near 
Ball-praotloo ground. 
Abundant In and aboat the Fort. 
Near HalkanAd; also near May-malo Fstatv, B«lta- 
male Estate. 
Oonmion in all jungles about Mereara. 
Very oommon. 

■Varieties, both abundant «p«<-la!lf th» Jatt«f 
Very common. 

At the top of the Falls, tery abundaat «wd hand- 
sono. 
On Bead to Falls} near Sapper Llnea. 
Madtoom SahiVs Bstata; Itasnot beta a«t «U!t 
anywhere else as yet. 

On trees near 8rd uilesiose Saotlooppatn Ohat ; 
Kalkan£d Boad. 
On the Bank of the stream that forme th« Falla, 
On trees, NalkanAd Boad about 4 mUat oat on the 
right hand side. 
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To facilitate reference to tte regetaWe products of Coorg 
jungle trees and plants, they are here enumerated under the 
classification of 

a. Gums, (soluble in water) — They are obtained from the 
cashew-nut tree (Anacardiuin occidentale), the Ambate-mara 
or hog-plum (Spondias mangifera), the Atti-mara (Ficus 
glofaerosa), the Ganibali-mara, the Halumatti-mara, the jack 
tree (Artoearpus hirstitus), the elephant or wood-apple tree 
(Feronia elephantum), the bastai-d teak (Batea frondosa) and 
the Babul tree (Acacia Ai-abica). 

h. Caoiitckouc — or elastic gum is supplied by "Ficus 
elastica" and "Isonandra acuminata". 

c. Gwm-remis — the produce of Garcinia pictoria (gam- 
boge), Pteroearpus marsupium (kino), Boswellia glabra (kund- 
ricum), Odina wodier (odina gum), Neem tree and Bombax 
Malabaricum. 

d. OZeo-re«hs— obtained from the Canaiium strictum 
(black dammer), Shorea robusta (rdl), Vateria Indica (Indian 
copal), Dipterocarpus laevis (wood-oil), Oalophyllum Inophyl- 
lum and Terminalia coreacea. 

e. OtZs' — extracted from the seeds of the N^em:, tree, the 
Alexandrian laurel, the Powali, theNirala and the iCdkorate 
tree. 

/. F^res — obtained from the K<51i, Antupurle, and Bend^ 
mara, the Indian fig, pippal, banyan and red wooded fig 
tree (Ficus raoemosa), the variegated Anaerican aloe, the 
long aloe (Agave vivipera), the Indian hemp (Orotalaria 
Junoea), the bow-string hemp (Sanseviera zeilanica). The 
plantain (musa paradisiaca and texttlis), the paddy stiraw 
(Oriaa sativa), the mat-rush (Gyperus textilis), the broom 
grass (Aristida setacea), the cotton plant (Gossypium Her- 
baoeum), the silk-cotton tree (Bombas Pentandrum), the 
OonoeephaLus nivens, the Sponia Wightii or Charcoal tree, 
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tte Nerium gi^andiflorum and the Isoi'a coi-ylifolia or sham 
hazel. 

g. Tannin-^— ik^ produce of the "bark of the Buhool tree, 
the If^eem tree^ the Bauhinia variegata, the lim-.haiiiuua hiti- 
folia, the Hymenodyction exoelsum, of tbo poil of tlio Pivi- 
divi tree (Caeslalpinia Coriaria), and of tbo mit of the Alali- 
mara (Teifmmalia Chebula). 

Ji. Dhes — Bed^ obtained from tnc Rottlerift tinctorJa, tlio 
Indian madder (Hedyotis umbelhifai.), Indiun munjorry {Morin- 
da citrifolia) the red sandal {Pterocarpus Snutalinus). Ytlhw, 
from the bastard teak (Butea frondosa), the gamboge treo 
(Garcinia pictoria), the Xanthochynins pictorina und the Bor- 
beris tinctoria. 

I Saponaceous matter — yielded by the bavk of the Ba- 
bool tree, the pods of Mimosa saponaria and the. fruit of the 
Soapnut tree! (Sapindus). 

General fauna of Coorg — It may be easily imagined, tliat 
a country, so well watered and wooded and with a ve^et»»tion 
abounding in nourishing produce, will sustain a great variety 
of animal life. This was still more the case ere tho resound- 
ing aze of the planter and the still more frequent echo of the 
sportmansriflehave disturbed the animals' secluded abodes 
and driven them to remoter regions. 

^ A brief grouping of the more prominent representatives of 
animal life in Coorg will be all that can be attempted within 
the small space allotted to the subject. Descending in the 
scale of zoological classification, it is the monkey tribe, that 
first claims our attention and thei-e are 3 species for inspec- 
Mon: the black, the grey and the brown monkey. The black 
monkey or fWanderoo" (Silenus veter, Linn)^%. Karin- 
g(5de--is rather scarce and only found in the Male-kidu or 
Ghat forests. It has greyish whiskers, chest and belly, and 
IS of small size. Its intemgent look and playful disposition 
render it a favorite with the natives, but like other monkey., 
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it is an unsavoury pet, and its capricious and vindictive tem- 
per-, wlxen getting old, render it a dangerous playmate for 
children. 

The grey or Hannmjin monkey (Semnopithecus entellus, 
Duff) — Kg. Kddo — prefers a more open country and does 
not shun tlie neighbourhood of native dwellings, where there 
are ITpali trees of the fi-uit of which it is very fond. Troops 
of them may sometimes be fseen ou an open glade near a large 
tree, gambolling unmindful of the passing by of a native, but 
quickly disappearing in the dense foliage on the appearance 
of a European, chattering all the while with their little ones, 
whovse frightened expression is pitiful, clinging to their sides. 
This monkey is oonsidei-ably larger than the former species 
aitd has a long tail, which is of sei-vxce in gymnastic feats on 
slender branches. Its face is bare and rather reddish. It is 
more docile than the black monkey, but when big more vin- 
dictive and dangerous. A case happened in Mercara, where 
one of these monkeys attacked a baby in its cradle and might 
have killed it, but for the timely arrival of the parents. 

The brown monkey — Kg, Muoha — is only found in the 
Mdle-kidu and eagerly hunted by the Coorgs, who eat its 
flesh roasted and in curry, and consider it a great delicacy. 
A soup made of its flesh is given to sick and weakly people. 
"When full grown, this monkey is in a sitting posture about 
two feet high; it has a long tail, a light grey face and chest. 
It is never kept as a pet by natives. Of the skin of all tbe 
three named species the Coorgs make their torn toms or 
drumsi 

A little animal of the Lemur kind is the slender Laris 
(Loris gracilis. Linn). The Coorg& call them Chfnge-kiili or 
devils of the Ch£nge or soapnut shrub which grows all over 
the central and northern plateau of Goorg. Its silent and slow 
gait, its thin" limbs, its closely set and large protruding eyes 
and pointed visage are enough to frighten on a sudden en- 
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counter any one, wKo has teen attraotea "by its peculiar noise. 
It IS covered with a light brown woolly fur, whitish beneath, 
and lives chiefly on fruits, but is not frequently met with. 
When unobserved, it moves about the tree in a lively manner, 
but quickly escapes on being noticed. 

There appear to be but two species of Bats (vespertilio), 
which are however very common in Goorg houses and 
temples and on the sago and plantain tree. Their fleah is 
considered very strengthening, and in cases, where Europeans 
would give cod liver oil to a delicate child, the Coorga ad- 
minister a roasted bat. 

Of the Cami/vora there are many representatives foremost 
the Itoyal tiger (felis tigris) which in former days was much 
more numerous all over Coorg; but even now it ia not scareo, 
though he seldom attacks man. The large game of the 
jungles and the herds of cattle roaming about satiafy his 
appetite. During the reign of the Coorg Rajahs there were 
annual tiger hunts and Linga Rajah seldom killed fewer than 
there were days in the year. He was fond of these animals 
and kept some about his palace as pets. An amusing story 
about these royal pets is tpld by Captain Basil Hall, who 
visited this prince in 1813: "On returning'* he writes, "to 
the great square in the centre of the building (now palace in 
Mercara) we found 3 chairs placed for us On Turkey carpet, 
spread on the ground in the open air. The Rajah took a 
seat and made me come beside him, after placing his son, a 
ruce little boy, nine or ten. years of ag©, on my right hand. 
This young fellow was gaily dressed wltii a large overspread- 
ing turban. A dark circle about the tinth of an inch broad, 
was painted round each of his eyes, which gave him a strange 
Bteringlook} and 6n his cheeks, brow and, ohia were placed 
sudall black marks, or beautiful spots about twice as Isurge «b 
the head or dot of a note in music. 

"Thewholearea of the court was now hegirt witid soldiers, 
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each holding as high as his face, an immense hillhook or 
knife, the blade of which near the extremity could not be 
less than throe inches wide and diminishing gradually towards 
the hilt This fortnidable instrument, well known in Indian 
warfare under the name of the "Coorg knife", is often used 
as a sword, and when handled by men, who are not afraid to 
close with their antagonist, is said to be a most efficient 
weapon. 

"On a signal given by the Rajah a folding door was thrown 
open on one side of the court, and in stalked two immense 
royal tigers, held by several men on each side by long ropes, 
attached to collars Tound the animals' necks. These beasts 
appeared very tractable, for they allowed themselves to be 
led very close to us. I confess:^ Idid not much like this degx-ee, 
of propinquity and eyed the slender cox*dage with some pro- 
fessional anxiety. Meanwhile the Kajah and his son and the 
officers of the household appeared quite unconcerned, though 
the tigei"s passed within a few yards of them, and, as it seeuxed 
to me, might easily have broken loose. 

« What degree of training these animals had undergone, I 
know not, but after a little while, the Rajah, probably to in- 
crease the surprise of his guest, difected the men to let go the 
ropes and to fall bnck. There we sat in the midst of the 
open court with a couple of full sized tigei-s in our company, 
and nothing on earth to px'event their munching us all up ! 
The well fed and well bred beasts, however, merely lounged 
about, rubbed their noses together and then tumbling on the 
ground, rolled about like a couple of kittens at play. I could, 
however, detect the Eajah spying at me out of the corner of 
his eye and half smiling at the success of his trick. After a 
tinae the men were recalled and the tigers dragged off. 

*A pair of lionesses and two furious looking buffaloes 
were then introduced, but nothing could be more innocent or 
more respectful to the Rajah and his son. Like Falstaff, in- 
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deed, they seemed to have an instinctive knowledge of the 
true prince. Yet for all this, I caught myself several times 
edging my chair back a little bit and looking out for a clear 
place to escape, as the monsters stalked tip and down the 
court, and once or twice actually touched the edge of our car- 
pet with their feet. On these occasions, that part of the circle 
of guards which stood behind us advanced just so far as to 
bring bur chairs on the outside of their ring and to place 
themselves between the beasts and us. On clapping thoiJr 
hands and flourishing their knives the lionesses antl other 
beasts moved a little further off, after which the guards again 
dropped to the rear. Still this seemed rather a poor protec- 
tion; at least I had my recollection so full of the rapid mo- 
tions of the same class of animals, which I have seen baited at 
Mysore, that I could discover nothing which need have pre- 
vented the lionesses from whipping off the heads of the Rajah 
and the heir apparent, or at all events, that of their guest, 
who having no particular claims to the throne of Coorg, could 
reckon on none of the benefits of instinctive respect 

"The Rajah gave orders for half a dozen tiger's cubs about 
eight months old, and as many puppy dogs to be set to play 
before us on the carpet, while a full grown royal tiger was 
at the same time dragged forward and pitted against a bear 
for a real battle in the open court. Any thing more dispro- 
portionate or absurd cannot be conceived than this match; 
and so, perhaps, the poor brutes thought, for fight they would 
not, although both of them were well thumped and farced 
against each other by the attendants. At length a brilliant 
thought struck the Rajah. 'Tie them togetherl' exclaimed 
his majesty, and accordingly the rope which was fastened to 
the tiger's collar was hitched to the belly band of the bear. 
Neither party liked this. The tiger roared and the bear growled 
while the Rajah and his son laughed and clapped their hands 
in eostacy at their own good joke. Of course the guards and 
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courtiers joined in the mirth and the wiiolo quadrangle rang 
with mixed shouts of the soldiers, the growl of* the bear and 
the roar of the tiger. Of all the parttCH in this singular con- 
cert, the tiger appeared to he the most discomposed. His 
eye flashed fire, his tail waved from flank to flank in the 
most ominous style. I thought at one time, this waa to turn 
out no langlnng matter; for, if the angry animal, when at 
length ho lost all patience, had tiiketi n direction towards us, 
he might have demoliahed the dynasty of Watleer, or at least 
made a vacancy for an oilicer in his Britannic Majesty's Navy. 
Fortunately he choso exaetiy the opposite course, and running 
furiously across the court, made a *iying leap right into one 
of the low windows of what the Itajah called his English 
drawing room. The glass and framework of the window were 
of course daslied to pieces in a ino!i|ont and the pianos, pic- 
tures and book cases jnuat have soon shared the same fate, 
had not the tiger's progress been cliecked by the weight of 
the wretched hear, which hung outside, half way between the 
window sill and the ground, somewhat after the fashion of the 
golden fleece over a mercer's door. The tiger we could no 
longer see, but we could hear him smashing the furniture at 
a great rate. He was afterwards secured and[ sent to the 
rear.'' 

After a suocessful hunt for a tiger, the natives form a pro- 
cession and carry the carcass with the band of tomtoms to 
the mandu or village green. The heroes of the day are the 
man who shot the beast and he who first touched its tail, a 
feat which used to be rewarded hy the Eajah with the present 
of a silver bangle. The caroaiMi is then raised on a wooden 
frame, and according to time-honored Coorg fashion, the 
lucky sporteman is to be wedded to the departed soul of tihe 
tiger and may thenceforth wear the honorable galarmisH or 
grand raustaohio in Eajah's fashion. In May last such 
a ceremony took place in Meroara on the occasion of 
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C. Oariappah, the Subadar of tlie talttq, hixvh\<r sliot a tiger. 

Under a screen, on a weclcliiig cluiir, his IHi'c towards the 

carcass sat the hero of the clay, dotheil in < 'uoij? warrior 

costume and covered with flower wreaths nrnl .t^oUi Dnuvmt'utH. 

Behind him stood his arinoxir-bearers, in front, tht- KJicrt'd house 

lamp on a heap of rice, poiu-ed into a braan ^Unh. Fir^t each 

member of his house, men, women and diihlrcit, thi'n nil hia 

Mends, one by one, ste]>ped up to the brith'«rvo(Mu; Ktrewfd 

a handful \of4ce from the brass dish over bin iK'Utl, p»vf hitn 

from a bra&S> vfessel a sip of milk to drink mul in makin;^ i»bei- 

sance, dropped a silver coin into hia hip. This money is 

given with a view to defray the impending oxpeiKlitnro oti a 

sumptuous dinner, given to the whole company. A Coorg 

dance round the tiger concludes the tiimdsVi and tlie nig'ht 

wears away with singing and feasting. 

Crovemment has now fixed a reward of Hnpecs five for 

the destruction of a tiger andBupees three for that «f a chceta; 

but the unmutilated skin with the clows has to be delivered 

to the Sirkar. The height of the tiger varies from 3 to 4 

and his leiagth from 6 to 7 feet to which 3 feet may bo added 

for the length of the tail. His weight is from 250 to 400 Xhn. 

Sometimes one sees children with the ornament of 2 tiger'n 

claws, joined together by silver or gold and suspended round 

the neck* This charm is supposed to keep off the evil eye. 

The age of a tiger is said to be ascertained by the number of 

lobes of his liver, one lobe being added every yearl 

The cbeeta (Caw. kixuba) or panther is more oommon 
than the tiger. It is a very destructive beast to smaller 
domestic animals. In his dspredations he is a coward, chiefly 
attacking his prey by night and fleeing man, if nnmoleatcd. 
Upon the destruetion of a cheeta by a Coorg, the same festi- 
vitiM, as on Ife tiger iSmt, take pla honour 

to the sportsman. Th« sMn of the cheeta is spotted with 
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black roundisli spota. It in 2 J or 3 feet idgli and 4 feet long 
from tho tip of the nose to the root of tlscs tail. 

The tiger-cat {(Mn. liuli-lMjkku) ia a chectft in miaiattire 
and ita sleek, gltisay, «ptH;klceI fur rendera it a very beautiful 
animal. It is about 3 fnct long atnl 15 inches high; it is 
destruetivo to fowls. 1'he Ho!«y«H eat it. 

The black juiigic-eat (kabbokku), of tho size of a house- 
cat, but with pointed mitz'/Ao, in very coiainon; it lives chiefly 
on the fruit of the wild fig tree and aago palm. The CoorgB 
are fond of its flesli. J^iuiiiar to this in form, but different 
in colour is the civet-cat (pimugina bekku) which yields a 
peculiar musky secretion. 

The hyuena (katte kimba) is very seldom seen. Of the 
dog-family there is, besides the I'ariah, the wild dog (Chn. 
kennai). In resemblance it approaches nearest the wolf. 
It is a powetful and dangerous brute, retnarkable for the 
strength of its neck and jaws. Its colour is reddish brown, 
and in size it is like a Pariah dog, whose barking it imitates. 
It is seldom seen alone but in packs of 10 to 20, and thus 
united they will attack atjy beast of the forest, even the tiger. 
They are swift and never fail in catching what they once give 
chase to; on coming up with their game, they seize the ani- 
mal from behind or in front, immediately destroying the eyes 
and having once fixed themselves, they maintain their posi- 
tion, sucking the blood of their unfortunate victim and never 
quitting their hold, till it has fallen from pain and fatigue. 
The samber and other deer are the principal animals they 
■pvij upon. Kemarkable for his peculiar and piercing yell 
in moonlight nights is the jackal, so common over the whole 
of India. Besides feeding on small gwaae and poultry, he is 
not averse to carrion of any kind. The jackal is no favourite 
of the planters, for he pilfers a^reat deal of ripe cheEry'-oofi'e*)|- 
but is hozuiHit enough to deposite the beans^ which are bocusi^* 
dared all tJws better for iheir transmigpcation ibxvagh. hi* body 1 

«♦ 
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The fact is, that, as the jackal eats only the ripest berries, 
the beans are naturally of a good quality. 

The mtingoose or Ichneumon Mitngoa (Viverra Jnungo 
Can, klra) — is frequently found on the biluoa, where it is 
seen running from one copse to another. Its t'longated, 
slender body with pearly, ash-grey fur and thick long tail, 
its pointed head and bright eyes and its rapid inovonicnta 
give it a pretty appearance, and, but for ita wanton depreda- 
tions amongst the poultry, it might become n useful pet, as 
it destroys rats and snakes. The natives say tluit aft«r it« 
struggle with a poisonous snake, it takes rccourac to the 
Ndgaddle (Euta, Rue) the leaves of which act as an antidote. 

Black bears {Can. karadi) are found in Marendd on the 
Pushpa^ri, K(5te-betta and Kdlur-betta, where there arc 
colonies of beehives, for Master Bruin is very fond of honey. 
His flesh is not eaten, but pieces of his skin arc attacitcd to 
the necks of horses and cows, to keep off the evil eye. 

On the wooded banks of the Hatti and Shdran-hole and 
elsewhere there are small colonies of a species of otter-hound^ 
which the natives call Nfrundi or water-dog (Lutra Nair Cuv.) 
The animal is deep reddish brown on the back, lightest on 
the sides and below, lives in artificial burrows and eubsista 
on fish, vhich it catches with great skill. It is eaten by the 
Yerawas. 

Mice and rafc there are more of in CJoorg, than the farmer 

and house-owner would wish. The musk-rat betrays itaclf by 

its piercing shriek, but has a safeguard in its strong smell 

gainst its pursuing enemies. Great havoc has been done 

on some coffee plantations by tbe bamboo-rat (Golunda Ellioti) 

which is gregarious and for waot of jungle-food often attacks 

in great numbers the coffee shrub, selecting the tender and 

sneculent shoots and, to get at them, onttibg off the primaries 

near the stem. Most wary of traps of any Mnd, tkis deetrao- 

tive animal is difficult to deal with. The field^t (Om. 
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kddili) is of a brownish colour; in its provident care against 
the rainy season it commits great damage to the ripen- 
ing paddy-fieldB and stores conaidei-able qxiantities of grain 
in its subterraneous burrowS) to the great satisfaction, how- 
ever, of the lynxeyed Wotter (tank digger) who searches after 
the little granary, and carries away in triumph the owner 
and its property for his own meal. A formidable rat for its 
destructive burrowing habits is the Bandicoot {Mus bandicota 
Can, Heggana), It grows to the size of a sucking pig, is of 
a blackish colour and lives near houses. To protect their rice 
against these enemies, the Coorgs store their grain in enclo- 
sures, called pattdya, which are raised 2 feet from the ground 
with an open space all round. It undermines walls and 
causes buildings to tumble down. Its flesh is eaten hy the 
Holeyas, Kunubas and Yerawas. 

Of squirrels there are 4 species: the striped, the grey, 
the red and the flying squirrel. The first species (Tamias 
striatus) is very common in the open and warmer districts of 
Coorg, especially in Fraserpet, where it familiarly runs along 
the thatched roofs of the European bungalows and amuses 
their inmates with its little squeak. It is a pretty tiny creature; 
with its tail it measures about 9 inches. Its body is of a 
greyish colour, whitish below and S brown longitudinal stripes 
and 2 white ones on the upper parts. In Hindoo fable, this 
little animal is said to have been rewarded by R^ma for its 
services in constructing his bridge over the sea to Ceylon. 
Passing his hand over its back he said: "Shdbds?' (well done) 
and behold, it was marked with indelible streaks^ , 

The grey squirrel ia somewhat larger than, the foimer, 
without stripes, and lives on trees. The red squirrel (Sciurus 
maadmua, Can. kenjarx) is a remarkably lively and handsome 
animal, when enjoying its native libert;y. In length over 
two feet, of which its bushy tail measures half, it surpasses 
its Bnropean cousin in size and beauty. All that can be 
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seen of its TDody from above is of a dark chocolate colour deepen- 
ing into black along the centre of its back and tail, while the. 
under parts are of a pale yellowish brown. Wlieu yonng, 
it is easily tamed and proves an amusing pet, but it tries itH 
sharp teeth, on most substances, that conic within itH power, 
and too confiding children, when raffling its temper, may 
suffer harm. The Kurubas, who know tho trees of the forest 
as' faDQiliarly as a police man the streets and houses of his 
beat, catch these squirrels by means of nets which they fix 
to branches that are in the track of tho animals. 

The grey flying squirrel or flying cat (Ptoromya) has be- 
co:^e better known since the destruction of so many forests, 
when hundreds of the harmless little animals were caught or 
shot. It is crepuscular in its habits and, unless disturbed, 
very rarely seen. Its home is in the holes of trees and it lives 
entirely on fiTiit, "especially that of the wild sago palm, tho 
toddy of which it is very fond of too. Strictly speaking, it 
cannot be said to fly, but is endowed with a furry membrane 
between the fore and hind limbs which enables it, when 
stretched out, to take leaps of almost incredible extent, some- 
times 100 yards through which it passes with the awiftnoss 
of an arrow. In its flying mode of progression it moves in- 
variably downwards, when it runs up a new tree and takes 
another leap, which is well sustained owing to the extreme 
lightness of the animal The flying membrane or parachute 
cannot be contracted, but is merely a lateral prolongation of 
the skin and therefore also covered with hair. The squirrel 
is of a dark grey colour with a black line down its face, which, 
with ite prominent black eyes and grey nose, give it a pecu- 
liarly fiendish look, and it bites severely. Its fur is very soft 
and might be turned to good use. The fleeh of all the 4 
species of squirrels is eaten by the natives. ' 

The common hare (Can, mola.) is found chiefly in the 
open country, where long grass grows. The natiivea of all 
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classes are fond of its flesh nnd tlic poor animal is piii'suecl 
on all sides by man and beast. It is cmiglit in nets und traps. 
Rabbits thrive very well tind are frc<|ucntly kept in honses. 

Tiiere is one kind of porcupine (Can. muHu-hatuH i. e. 
thorny pig) whi«h like the mungoosc lives on shrubby IMne 
land, and is hnnted for its flesjh by smoking it oxxt of its holes 
or by shooting' it. The quillB arc thrown nwuy; for tlio natives 
believe, that, if kept hi the house, their prcsoneo wjll occasion 
quarrels amongst tlic inmates. In the Ghats one may occa^ 
sionally observe tha destructive operations amongst the out- 
hills of the Bndgereit or scaly ant-eater (Manis pendadactyla, 
Can. chippina-bekku i. o. scaly cat). Its fiesh is eaten and 
its scales are used as the supports of fiddle and harp strings. 

Homebred horses there are none in Coorg, except those 
wretched Tats, which are kept by Mussulman residents for 
carrying loads; but "You.ng Coorg" is fond of smart Pegu 
ponies or the powerful Kandahar horses. The damp mon- 
soon climate is, however, not conducive to the health of well 
bred horses, especially new arrivals from a dri«r country. 
The Pegu pony is best suited both to the climate and hilly 
country. The washerman's donkey and the hybrid goat stand 
the climate equally well, but sheep do not thrive, except in 
the eastern distriots. The long continued rains and the 
droughts during March and April which are incidental in these 
months, are unfavourable to the breeding of horned cattle; but, 
with proper housing tmd with an economical saving of the 
decaying grass, that is annually swept away by the jungle 
fires, and that should be stored up as hay for stall feeding, 
the Coorg cattle might be greatly improved. Little care, if 
any, seems to be bestowed upon the selection of bulls for 
breeding purposes; beasts of every description and age run 
promisbuously in the herd, and as there is no check by sepa- 
rating inferior bulls or emasculating them, the progeny must 
deteriorate. In the Kanawe distriote, cattle of the finest des- 
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cription miglit be reared on sound farming principles. As 
it is, the cattle of Coorg are of a mediocre breed, better in the 
north and east, worse in the centre and aowth-west The 
Coorgs procure their cattle partly from Mysore, partly from 
the annual fair at Stihramanya. The ryots have generally 
too great a number of them, to which they cannot properly 
attend, and it is not to be wondered, that there m almost 
annually a great mortality amongst the cattle from what the 
Coorgs call dodda idga i. e, great disease, the cattle refusing 
food and being frequently purged, gantlu-kattvi i. e. throat 
swelling disease and the kAlu-jwara or foot-sore disease. The 
increasing coffee cultivation of late years has somewhat li- 
mited the pasturage and the constant cattle trespass on coffe© 
plantations is a cause of much vexation and loss, both to 
planters and ryots. The Coorgs, like other Hindoos, hold thd 
cow sacred; it is a sort of sentimental veneration for the ani- 
mal wHch ploughs the fields and, motherlike, gives milk 5 
but does not prevent them from inflicting cruelty upon the 
sacred beast by ill use, neglect and starvation. The slaughter 
of kine within the limits of the Coorg Province was distinctly 
prohibited by General Fraser on the aMumption of the ad- 
ministration iu the following terms: 



To 



Sir, 



Lieutenant C. F, Le HARDY, 



Having ascertained, tha* it is highly offensive to ihe reU- 
giotts feelings of the people .©f Coorg, tha* oows ot bollocks 
should be killed for the purpose of b^ used M an ar^dft 
of food, I request, that you will be so good as to probiMt fihia 
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practice throughout the whole district by any person whether 
European or native. 

J. S. FRASER, Li. Col 

and Commissicm&r, 
Mercara, 16th January 1835. 

Whether the sanction of the Government of India was 
ohtaincd to tliis prohibition ia not apparent, but the Coorgs 
have always, itp to this time, regarded it aa binding on. the 
British Government; and, under these circumstances, we must 
await the dissipation by education of existing prejudices on 
the subject on the part of the people. 

Not venerated like the cow is the bison {Can. Mdi; Bos 
cavifrons) which is killed by the Coorgs without hesitation; 
its flesh, however, is only eaten by the lowest classes. It 
lives in herds throughout the thickest forests and in the highest 
hills, especially ia Marendd and Hormalndd. The male 
stands nearly 6 feet high at the shoulder, but dispropor- 
tionately low behind, and reaches the length of 9 feet from 
nose to root of tail; the tail itself is almost 3 feet long. Its 
hump is rather small. When young, the colour of the bison 
is of a dark reddish hue, which changes with age into a 
greyish blacky the belly, legs as far as the fcneo-joint, breast 
and face being, however, of a dirty, whitish tinge. The whole 
body, especially the dewlap, is covered with long hair and 
the eyes are of a light blue colour. The horns are short and 
thick at the base, but gradually become thinner, leaving the 
tips jmall and sharps they are remarkable for the symmetry 
of their curvature, take a fine polish and the fojrtunate sports- 
man may bfe proud of the trophy. The hide, which is very 
thick, is used for covering shields. Naturally timid and of 
retiring habits, preferring shady woods to open glades, except 
in th& cooler parts of the day, the bison, whfin alarmed or 
woonded| charges headlong with mad fury his imaginary or 
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real foes, never turning to bay, as long as he Ims moving 
space before him. Bison shooting is a favourite sport, both 
amongst Coorgs and Europeans. 

The domesticated buffalo (Caw. male: k<5na; femalot yemrae) 
ijhrives very well in Coorg, but the existing breed is an in- 
ferior one; however, some Gaulikas from Dharwar have lately 
introduced a much larger and more powerful kind which will 
gradually improve the native stock. Buffaloes arc more numer- 
ous in the woody districts especially in Kiggatnid and wher- 
ever there is marshy land, which is most congenial to their 
amphibious habits, as they delight during the hot hours of 
the day in seeking refuge against heat and fiies in Htagnant 
pools, whei-e they wallow with supreme gusto with only their 
noses above water. Buffaloes are a treasure to the farmer; 
theit strength qualifies tbexn for the plough, for the threshing 
floor and for canrying burdens; they yield more mauui'o and 
twice the quantity of milk of a common cow and of a far 
richer kind. With suctl a list of good qualities one may feel 
inclined to overlook the extreme ugliness of the boast. It is 
a bulky, clumsy animal of a greyish colour, with long, annu- 
lated homB, lying generally on the back of its thick-set neck; 
its stupid, motionless look, combined with its gurgling bellow, 
reader its presence unwelcome, though it has nothing of the 
yieipus temper of the hill buffaloes of the Todas, 

Of the deer-tribe there are several representatives in 
Coorg: the samber,j8potted deer and jungle-aheep. 

The samber or elk, {Rma Aristottilis-, Can. kadave) is a 
fine large animal with antlers of great size, resembling those 
of the stag. It is more frequent in the great mountain forests. 
It Is not gregarious and ruts and drops its horns in spring. 
The sj)otteddeer (Aa^s wacw^ato; Can, s&rga) haunts thick 
JTtt^ ill the vicinity of water. Itis timid mild wnd easily 
domesticated, an elegant pet MilaxLit young, but becomes rather 
mischievous witK age, as it iiot only butts at obildiren, bat 
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eagci'ly devours any paper within i-cach. The female has 
no horns and is snmller than the male, which reaches a hight 
at the slioultler of 2 feet or 8 inches. The skin is at all 
times of a rich fawn colour, spotted with white. In almost 
every Coorg house one finds some horns of the spotted deer, 
fixed to the walls for lianging clothes on. 

The moHt delieate and beantifnl of the deer-tribe is the 
jungle-sheep — Can. kuriugi — whicli somewhat resembles an 
antelope. It is about 18 inches high, with short horns, a 
little twisted, their roots for the fii-st inch and a half being 
enveloped in hair. Its colour is fawn, lighter towards the 
belly, its legs are very thin, but in sj)eed it is like the passing 
wind. Its graceful form, mild, bright eye and harmless habits 
make it an interesting little pet, but it does not long survive 
its captivity. The flesh of all the deer-tribe is highly esteem- 
ed by the natives. 

The coinnion pig and the wild nog abound, and their 
fiesh is preferred by the Coorgs to all other meat. Both 
kinds tlu-ivo very well, but the foi"mcr is not bred with any 
care and its uixsavoury habits do not recommend its flesh for 
European consumption. What the goat is to the JMussulman, 
the pig is to the Cooi"g! 

The largest of the Coorg Mammalia is the elephant (ilne), 
but it is so well known, that it needs no particular description. 
The Coorg elephants are as large and powerful as any others 
of Southern Iiidia. They are gregarious, keeping in droves 
of 15 to 30, under a loader who directs their movements. 
They inhabit indiscriminately all the woody pai'ts, but parti - 
culai-ly those towards the eastern boundary. They are fei-o- 
cious and mischievous, destroying garden cultivation and 
crops of paddy and sugarcane. As they are excellent swim- 
mere, the KAv^ii is Mo barrier to their depredations. Wheii 
met in droves, they seldom attack the traveller, but it is 
dangerous to encounter a single elephant. Buch brutes, called 
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"^Eogues", are supposed to have been driven from the herd, 
to which they dare not return, and iix couscquenec become 
furious in the highest degree. 

Elephants in Coorg are caught in pits, eovcred over with 
a slight framework to oonceal them und plactul JwcrosH tlic 
paths wHch the animals frequent. It is howovt^r no easv 
matter to beguile the sagacious creatures into this kind of 
trap. If caught young they are easily tnmcd, but when of 
raaturer age, a year and sometimes two are ni'f.c»sury to bring' 
them into subjection. There are now no tsuno cb'phftnti* kept 
in Coorg, but the Rajahs used to maintain many. WM ele- 
phants are now far less numerous and the periodical olcplumt 
hunts less productive, though the Coorgs liko tnio highland- 
ers areas eager for sport as ever. The indiscriiniimte Hhingliter 
of these useful beasts has however been forbidden by Govern- 
ment, and they are now only caught alive. 

There is a granite slab in the Superintendent's Cutcherry 

in Mercara with an engraved record of a grand cluphant 

huntiutheheginningof the reign of the late Ilajab, which 

may well excite the jealous astonishment of modern Niuu-o<la. 

The facts divested of oriental flourish are simply theso: In 

1822 the ryots complained of the great destruction of their 

^elds and houses, caused by numerous herds of elophnnts, 

when the Eajah, "recollecting that it was the duty of a king 

to destroy the wicked and assist the helpless," resolved ujion 

a wholesale destruction of the beasts and within 38 dftvs he 

killed with his own hand 233 elephants and Jm soldiers 

caught 181 alive! WeU may he exclaim in conclusion: "la 

this not a gx-eat wonder, that men caught elephants alive, 

as if they were mice, and killed herds of them by using their 

fr^^ T" "°"^*^^^ theBotanist finds in Coorg a 

^^^^T^'^^'^^ ^^«^<^' ^v«ry tribe 
are plentiful throughout the country. The Mysore Museum 
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already exhibits a goodly nuimber of these, and through the 
kindness of Dr. Oswald, I have been furnished with a classi- 
fied list of 30 birds, collected last year in Coorg, but of course 
there are many more, that are common to Southern India. 
One would think that, during the heavy south-west monsoon, 
animal life in the open could scarcely exist, yet hardly does 
the sun break through the rainy clouds when all around there 
is life and joy amongst the feathered tribe. They seem to 
anticipate that happy time, when after the monsoon, in sunny 
October and November, they pay, dressed in their finest plu- 
mage, courtship to their spouses, and -warbling and singing, 
are busy all day long, for the comfort of their expected ofl- 
spring. 

The following survey is arranged according to Mr. Vigor's 
classificatioji of birds : — Amongst the birds of prey {Raptor es) 
the high soaring Vulture ( Vtdtur Indicus) (Kg. adiya paddu), 
with wings turned obliquely upwards, stands foremost, both 
for his size and utility, as public scavenger of animal carcasses 
in which occupation he is assisted by the Pai'ialx dog and the 
crow. Occasionally a solitary eagle {Kg. paddu) may be 
seen in the mountains; a fine specimen of the golden eagle 
(Aquila chrysaetos) came into my possession a few years ago ; 
whilst on a mountain slope he was struggling on the ground 
with a large horned owl, both were caught alive. This eagle 
was a fine bird, in sittiug posture 15 inches high; with out- 
stretclicd wings 4 feet 5 inches ; the upper jj^rt of the head 
and neck light bufi*, of a light brown and grey down the chest 
and dark brown, nearly black, on the back, and the wings 
tinged with brighter spots. The biilliant eye, with its 
brownish yellow iris and wary look, gave the bird an air 
of intelligence and its formidable curved and pointed bill and 
homy talons kept the inquisitive at a respectful distance. He 
managed to free himself from his chain and escaped. 

The Garuda or Brdhmany Jcite (Haliastur Indus) is more 
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frequently seen. His plumage is very handsome, glossy white 

the head, neck and breast, and beautifully browji the baok, 

wings and tail. In Hindoo mythology it is Vishnu's veliielc 

and therefore held in high veneration by the natives. He i« 

a usefal bird as he devours noxious reptiles, but aomctimes 

he also carries away an unguarded chicken. The Pariah kite 

(Mlvus Govinda) is very common and easily recognised by 

its greyish, brown speckled plumage and short shrill scrceeli 

whilst soaring over its domain in small circles. He i» the 

scavenger of animal refuse thrown from the cookrooni, but 

preys chiefly on reptiles, which he carries off with a swoop, 

and devours flying. The sparrow hawk (Accipiter iiiaus), 

the Eestrel-falcon (Tinnunculus alandarias), the Sultan and 

the perigrine falcon (Falco peregrinator and pcrcgrinus) aru 

not unfrequently seen from the iiill tops, soaring over the 

forests in pursuit of their winged prey. The Rajalts used tho 

larger kind of falcon, the Kembakki (red bird) for hunthig. 

The swiftness and majestic flight of the falcon is provcrbinl 

with the Coorg bards, who sing of the departed hero: '*Lik'j 

the falcon in the sky, thou wast roaming hero on earth." In 

the eagle-fight we have already been introduced to tine Great 

G^?(Bubomaximus; Oaw. guma); but there is also a smalkv 

kind, which on house tops in nightly solitude often disturbH and 

fi^htens with its moaning cry: "Waugh 01 Waugli O!" the 

sleeping inmates, by whom the owl is greatly droadod. My 

keeping one as a pet some years ago was regarded by tlio 

Ooorgs with grave apprehension and, afterwards, when I was 

laid up with jungle fever, the cause was ascribed to the presence 

of the ominous bird. 

The irases^res or Perchersare largely represented in oach 
of the five Mbes. Amongst the Fissirostres feare is tibe gre- 
gariouBBee-eoter(merops) of both a larger and a smaller green 
variety. They prey upoti insects like the swallows, of which 
there are also several species found in Coorg. The Goat^ 
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Biicher (Caprimulgus Asiaticus) in its modest greyisli-black 
pluinage is often observed in twilight along hedges or in 
abandoned buildings. Its flight is short and noiseless. 
Amongst the beautiful Tragonidae there is the Harpactus 
fasciatus or Malabar Trogon, a solitary bird of splendid 
plumage, that delights in the stillness of the forest? where it 
seizes the flitting insects on the wing. Remarkable for the 
gaudy brilliancy of its light blue plumage is the Indian roller 
or blue Jay (Coracias Indicus). It is frequently seen on jungle 
clearings or coffee estates perched on a solitary dry tree, where 
it freely surveys its hunting ground and discerns with wary look 
any approaching danger. It is difficult to get at, though it may 
be seen all the year round. Nearly allied to the jay are the 
Kingfishers. Of these brilliant birds, which are rather common 
along streams and paddy-fields we have three species: the 
brown headed (Halcyon leucocephalus), the white breasted (H. 
Smyrnensis) and the common Indian kingfisher (Alcedo Ben- 
galensis; Kg. mingotti^ — ^fishcatoher). Their habits are similai- 
they live on small fishes such as stickle-backs and minnows; 
perched immovably upon some overhanging twig, they watch 
for a passing fish, upon which they suddenly dart with their 
long sharp bill, and kill and eat it. Their flight is very swift. 
They lay their I'ound white eggs in holes of banks. 

Amongst the Scansores or Climbers foremost are the 
parrots, which are very numerous in Ooorg, especially in 
bamboo jungles. They are remarkable for their beautiful 
colours, their climbing skill, their powerful bill, their fleshy 
tongue and their power of imitating the human voice; they 
are therefore great pets with natives and Europeans. The 
large green species (Palseomis torgatus; Kg. m^le-gini) with 
a rose coloured ring round its neck, is for its docility £«nd 
power of imitation most valued. There is also the blue 
winged Parrokeet (Paleeomis columboides), the blue headed 
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parrokeet (P. cTnooepTialus) and a pretty dwarf parrot, the 
Indian Lorikeet (Loriculus Vernalis). 

The raelancholy stillness of tlio forests is ofton interrupted 

by the "tap, tap, tap" of the woodpeckers, of which tlicrc aro 

several species; the commonest ia tlie one with riifoiis, speckled 

plumage and red crest (Micropternus GulariH), more scarco 

is the great black woodpecker (MnHoripicus llodpfsoiii; Kg. 

Marakotta-pakki) ohie-fly found in Kiggattv'id. Tlia whole 

plumage is deep black, except the iippor i)art, whitsh, in tlu 

male, is of a lively red. In its pursuit of insects utulcr the 

bark or in holes of trees, it ascetids with groat rnpiility in a 

screw line, and its tap, tap seems to answer more the pttrpo»o 

of disturbing the hidden insecte, winch it catches h\ their 

precipitous flight, than to peck a hole into the trc(?. Tlio 

female deposits 2 or 3 white eggs in the liollows of ohl trees. 

The flight of the woodpecker is short and gcnorully only 

from tree to tree. 

The Cuckoo-family is represented by the black cuckoo 
(Endynamys Orientalis) and the red winged crcnted cuckoo 
(Coccystes coromandus) both of which are suspected of para- 
sitic habits i-egarding the disposal of then* eggs. 

Of the isrCbQ Tenuirostres or Suctorial birds there is the 
purple honey-sucker (Arachnechtra currucaria), a beautiful 
little bird, glittering like a humming bird with metallic luHtre, 
as it flutters over the flowers, whose nectar it sucks with itn 
thin long bill. The Indian h.oopoe (XJpupa Coylonensis) is 
an active elegant bird with an arched cr-est upon the head of 
a ruddy buff colour, tenninating in black. Wlien in searcli 
of food, it emits a sound resembling the word hoop, hoop, 
hence its name. During the monsoon it retreats to a drier 
distiict. 

The tribe Z>eKfM«os<re5 has also its represontativeB in the 
Malabar Woodshrike (Tephrodornis sylvicola) which resem- 
bles a falcon both in form and habits: the black headed 
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Cuckoo-shrike, the orange Miuivet (Pericrotus flaramens), the 
large racked-tailed Di-ongo and the Paradise Flycatcher 
.(Tchitrea Paradise; Kg. Ndkare-bdla= ribbon tail) which is 
most elegant in form and plumage. Its dai'k brown body is 
ornamented by a greenish black crest on the head and two 
pure white lateral tail feathers, which, when the bird flies 
along in wavy curves from bush to bush, present a most grace- 
ful appearance. 

The IViriishes (Merulitlae) delight both with their sweet 
song and their pretty plumage. There is the Malabar whist- 
ling thrush (Myiophonus Horsficldi), the blue headed chat 
thi-ush (Orocotes cinclorhyncus) and the white winged ground 
thrush (Geocichla cyanotus). 

The Neilglierry Blackbird (ATerula simillima) goes here 
under the native name of Bhfmardja or the Coorg nightin- 
gale, so sweet and powerful is its song. An intei-esting bird 
of this family is the southern Simitar Babblei-, and distin- 
guished for the beauty of its golden plumage, is the Black- 
napcd Indian Oriole (Oriolus Intlicus). The common Bulbiil 
(Pycnonotus pygaeus) may be found throughont the yeax'. 
When piu'sueJ, it loads the intruder away from its nest by its 
short flight to other bushes. It sings very sweetly and its 
crimson and black crest look very pretty. The Tailor-bird 
(Orthotoraus) is called by the Coorgs "Gijapakki," in imita- 
tion of its sharp cutting cry, which is like the noise of saw- 
filing and by its frequent repetition, as painful to the nerves. 
It is common about gardens and groves of trees, and cele- 
brated for the artificial construction of its nest. I have one 
before me. Three loaves of the guava tree are by many 
stitches skilfully drawn together, and give throtighout their 
length cover to the nest, the full upper half of one loaf fonns 
a curved x'oof, completely protecting the entrance. It is a 
very active little bird, and, whilst hopping about, jerks up its 
tail, beating time to its piercing cry. It leaves Coorg during 

8 
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tlio south-west monsoon. Of aimilar habits h tho Wren 
(Prinia; Kg. Chirulichita) of wliich there arc aovcral spctuea. 
The southern yellow Tit (Maohlolophns Jerdoni) nntl tho 
Indian White-eye (Zosterops) nro also found, the latter in 
great ahundance, likewise the Wagtails (Motacilla), which are 
often seen along reaped paddy-fields feeding among cattle on 
various insects. The Coorgs call them Bjlhltitnoni (Bi'da Uiil, 
.&ta play) which coincides with the English name, indicating 
their peculiar hahit of wagging their tails. 

Amongst the trihe of Comrostres the first |>h\cc m taken 
by the most impudent of birds, the eoinnion Crow (Corvus 
splendens; Can. kdgi). In Coorg it is leas nbundniit than in 
the low country. Less frequent is tho pretty mifoua Tree 
Crow, or common Indian Magpie (Dendrocitta rufa), which is 
found in jungles. It is fond of the fruit of the iuuiinn and 
its cry is like that of the racked-tailed Drongo (Edolius Ma- 
labaricus) which freqiients coffee estates in tho bannboo-dis- 
trict. The well known Mynahs, especially the connnon mynaii 
aad the grey headed species (Temenuohus Malabaricws) are 
yerjr conunon, less so the . southern Hill-Mynah (Eulabcs rc- 
ligiosa). I!hey roost in* numerous flocks and feed on berries 
and grain of various kinds. They also keep conapany witlt 
grazing <5attle, feeding on the insects which are disturbed by 
their footsteps. They are remarkable for their power of rc- 
-^ating words and sentences, of imitating laughing, couglting 
and sneezing, to Europeans a pleasing acquaintance of tho 
"OldOountry" is the "House-Sparrow" (Passer domesticua; Kff. 
ina,ne-pakki=house-bird) which is here as numerous, clamorous 
and amorous as at Komel The yellow necked or Junglo 
Sparrow (Passer flavicollis) frequents light jungles and chirps 
exaedy like the house-sparrow- The Weaver-bird or bottle- 
nested Sparrow (Ploceus Baya) is more numerous towards 
Mysore, but after the monsoon, when the paddy gets ripe, it 
maybe often seen about Mercara in considerable flocks. wWob 
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porcbecl on a tree keep iip a continual clurping. Its poiurttig 
retort-shaped iiest, wliich is over a foot iu Icngtit, is woven 
of long fine grass. TIic entrance is from below nncl formed 
by the two inches wide neck of the retort, the mniu body of 
the nest is hitcrally compressed and divided by an open par- 
tition wall into 2 compartments, of- which the lower one in 
oceupied by the hatching bird that lays 2 or S white little 
eggs. 

There are several species of larks rather conanon in Coorg. 
They have much the same plumage and habits as onr Eu- 
i-opean warbling lark, and are sometimes caged by the natives. 

One of the largest birds here is the Ilornbxll (Buccros 
cavattis; K(/, Maldrapn, nial^ forest, arapa sound, i. o. the fo- 
rest resounding bird). It is upwards of 4 feet in length; 
black on the belly, chin, wings and back, with one band 
across the tail, the i-est of which is wln'te, as also the neck 
and parts of the wing. The curved, large bill, which now 
lies before nic and which belonged to a male bird, is vcrrail- 
lion above, with a black central line, and yellowish on the 
sides, the lower mandible is whitish and the base below the 
eye black. On the upper mandible there is an extraordinary 
prominence of vermillion colour, 4 inches broad and 8^ inches 
long, terminating behind in a bluck curvature aiul the con- 
cave front uniting its dip with the ridge of the beak, so that 
the two sides rise to a narrow ledge 2 inches above the true 
bill, from which they are distinguished by a black triangular 
stripe. The appendage looks ns if 2 horizontal horns were 
superadded to the bill, which from point to gape is in a straight 
line ll-Jp inches in length, and from point to the end of the 
pi-otuberance I uicasurod 10 J iucheK. The Coorgs make 
powder flasks of its hollow hill and the qviilLs they use for 
writing. The noise of its wings, when ilying, is very loud 
and its progress is so slow, that a man cmi follow it. la its 
prey it is omnivorous. 
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Of the tliird order of birds, the Ea.^ores or Srrapc.r.'i, Coorjf 
can make a goodly show with a variety of I*i;j,e»ns, of \vhi(*h 
the blue pigeon — -iTy. tcSrapalcki — is tlio mont rojumon, \>nt the 
green and the yellow pigeon aiul the viiig-dove nrv; not .s<,!nv<'.n 
in the forests. The Peacock (Pavo cristafun; Kff. nu'iln) with 
its shrill morning call, and tho timid jimglo fowl ((JuIIuh 
Sonneratii; Ko. kddg61i) with it« self-bctrayiiifjf "<>.<>ckadoodh; 
doo" are numerous in bamboo jiniglcH, espei'ially during tlu 
last few years of bamboo seeding. Both sjummi's togetliei 
with the Woodcock and the common ravtndgu(P*n'dix <'5n«'ron 
Kff. ganjalakki) and the Quail (Cotni-nix) arc at tlu^ tirnt: ol 
the vagi crop frequently brought ti> IVIert'ara fttr Kale by a 
class of jangle people who are most expert in ealehtng thi-fto 
birds, the voices of wliich thoy very clovcily iniitati*. hi tho. 
neighbourhood of Subramanya peacockn may iint be killed, 
as they are believed to bo the vehicles of tlu; god rtisidiiig 
there. The neck-feathers of the. jtmglo eot>k aro miit-h vnlmnl 
for their beauty, each being marked by roundish hornlike 
plates of various shades of yellow. The Coorgs k{^<»|» tliei*e 
as trophies, as the Indian docs his hairy Hanl[». The Kjnglo 
feathers are turned into artificial flies, to fishes the most at- 
tractive bait, and consequently highly pri/.e<l niul dt^arly paid 
for by the devotee of «tho gentle art." T1:.t Crow-phoiiw»nt 
or common Coucal (Centropns rufiponnis), diHttnguiHhccl 1»y its 
cinnamon brown wings, long tail and crow-like head, is very 
frequently seen on bamboo land, where it hUXen itself in the 
dense clumps, uttering as it slowly flies away a deep ntiti-, 
like a monkey. It feeds on insects and small rcpttlct* and ta 
eaten by the natives. 

A few representatives of the fourth order of hirdia, the 
GraUatores or Waders arc: the Egret (Egrctta fiavirostris; %. 
balya-p61e= great crane) which towards the md of the monsoon 
is frequently seen stalking along paddy-fielda or streams in 
search of prey. It is white as snow, about 3 foot high with 
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long yellow legs and straight yellow bill. It keeps in small 
floclcs. The little green Heron (Butstrides Javanicus; Kg. 
kiru-pdle = small crane), the Indian Waterhen (Gallinula) and 
the Plover orPeevit [Kg. uppu-tfte, imitating its cry) are 
found in marshy places, likewise the Snipe (Gallinago stenura; 
Kg. bandu-koneya=niud squatter) whose flesh is in great 
estimation with the Coorgs and Europeans; also the green 
Sandpiper (Aclitis Ochropus) may occasionally be seen. 

As there are no large tanks in Coorg, few of the Natatores 
or swimming "birds arc to be found. There is only the Wild 
Duck or Teal of a larger and smaller species, which the Coorgs 
call Kdkii and Yerandc-pakki ; the latter dive xmder the water, 
as soon as they observe a huntei' and remain submerged for 
a long time. Geese and Turkeys are kept domesticated, but 
the cold and wet monsoon weather does not agree with 
turkeys. 

A rapid glance over the remaining portion of the Cooi'g 
Fauna will be arrested by but a few species of general interest. 
The Reptiles are x-epresented by two kinds of Tortoises, a 
vai-iety of Lizards, Snakes and Fi'ogs. 

The Tortoises arc found in paddy-fields and small tanks. 
The shell of one in my possession is 11 inches long and 7 
inches broad, but of a bony nature, unfit for ornamental use. 
Since the devastations of the coffee-borer common Lizai'ds, 
Bloodsuckers, and Chameleons, all of them insect-feeders, 
have become of greater importatice to the agriculturist. 
Alligators are occasionally seen in the Ks^veri, especially near 
Rimaswdmy Kanawd, Last year one of 9 feet in length was 
caught in Beppunad with a woman's nose-ring and a silver 
bracelet in his stomach. 

SnaJces are rather plentiful in Coorg, but the subject has 
not yet I'eceived sufficient attention, to enable me to give the 
correct name of the different species. Classifying them as 
poisonous and harmless snakes, the native name mdy at least 
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serve to lead tlie curious upon the I'iglit track. The Cobra 
dicapellii or Hood Snake (Naia tni)udiaii8; Kff. Nnlla pjtmbn ■ 
^ood snake, in the sense of Emneuidcs?) is more frequent in 
tlie bamboo than in the nidle district, and often takes posses- 
sion of an out-hill for its habitation, but also deserted liuts 
and the thick thatch of out-bouses arc its favourite luumts. It 
is kept and worshipped in demon temples and Rometimes in 
i-ooms to guard treasure. In a specimen 5 feet long just 
examined, the hood -which is fonned by tlio expanded skin of 
tlie neck, when the snake is excited, measured 7 iticlica iu 
length and 44- m breadth. It is whitish iu front and black 
on the lower part of the back, shading off into brown and 
wliitc towards the flattened head; in the middle of the Iiood 
there is a peculiar murk resembling a pair of Bpectacks with 
the bridge downward, the frame being wlutc and the apace 
of the imaginai-y glasses black. Before an attack the cobra 
half raises its coiled body into a graceful curve, dilates its 
hood and swaying to and fro, its bifid tongue f[uivenng all 
the while, it keeps its victim spell bound with its fiendish 
brilliant eyes, till it darts forward and hissing inHlcts its 
deadly wound- In spite of the most strenuous exertions of 
science, combined with bcnevolonce, no infallible i-omody has 
yet been discovered against the bite of the cobra, mid nil the 
boasted native charms have proved worthless, though snake 
charmers have by their knowledge of the habits of tho cobm 
and by the influence of the melancholy strain of iboir rude 
flageolet acquired a great power over tho reptile. 

The nnmber of tho poisoii fangs of this and all other 
venomous snakes, is but two, one in front of each side of tho 
upper jaw, and they lie flat along the roof of tho serpent's 
mouth, whilst at roat. The fangs arc curved inside and as 
^sharp as tho fluent uoedlo, yot they are hollow and their root 
is in direct coinmuuication with the venom luots behind them. 
In biting the same muscle that raises the fangs compveaaes 
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the venom ducts and by the force of the actuaL bite a drop 
of the venom is injected through the channel of the fangs into 
the tiny wound and in a few minutes the whole system of the 
victim is poisoned and inevitable death ensues. Varieties of 
the cobra with hood and mark are the Pillandi-murga and 
the kM-murga, the former is greyish white and 1 to l-J foot 
long, the latter is dark brown; their bite is less poisonous. 
The Kare-ndda (black snake) with white marks about the 
throat, is 8 or 10 feet long and very rapid in its movements. 
It is found in dense forests and is sometimes washed down 
by the mountain torrents. Its bite causes death within half 
an hour. The late Rajah is said to have ascertained the 
power of the venom by experimenting upon sheep and buf- 
faloes. The bite of the Patte-kolaka produces festering 
sores over the body; the Coorgs string the bones of this snake 
together and wear them as a charm against sores or swelling 
of the glands. There are three kinds of Oardamom-snakes: 
the green, the black and the grey Mandoli or Kumme- 
pdmbu or Kurudu-mandoli which during the day are in a 
state of torpor, but active at night. On this account the 
natives term them "blind snakes"; they are often trodden 
upon by the cardamom cultivators, but a certain charm is 
said to render the poison innocuous. The kddu-bale and 
kdre-bale muri or the jungle and tank Bracelet-snakes have 
white rings round their dark body, which become visible 
when the snakes are irritated. They are from 4 to 6 feet in 
length. The Pachi-balli-murga is dangerous to cattle whilst 
grazing. 

Amongst the innocuous snakes the largest is the Peram- 
pdmbu (big snake) or Eock-snake, a kind of Boa constrictor, 
which grown to a length of 12 to 15 feet and has in thick- 
ness the girth of a man's thigh. It even devours spotted deer 
and, aft6r the monsoon, is often shot by Coorgs in the carda- 
mom jungles. Next in size is the Black-tank or Eat-snate 
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{Kg. kavingere) whicli catdies mice ami suiull reptiles. It 
frequently lives upon the thatched roofs of native houses aufl 
its flesh is eaten by the lower clas.ses. Ri;niuvkal»le for its 
beauty and graceful evohitions is the green Whip-snnko {Hy. 
pache-pilmbu), which is coniniouly seen in sltrubs. In Tuitive 
opinion it enjoys the imaginary purity !tn<l Kanctity of the 
Brahmin and its skin is said to got Mistered by the vc;ry sha- 
dow of man, falling upon it! An extraordinary foreHt-snako 
is the Kilnam-pslmbu, which is sai<l to have a ere.st upon itsj 
head like a cock. The one foot long Irn-tnle or two-!»caded 
snake is considered as capabkj of progrea»in*;r crjimlly well 
forwards or backwards, being gifted with a head ut either end 
of its body. The flying snake or IMram-piinjbu is very thhi, 
of a brownish black colour and 18 inches long. Krjually 
thin, but shoi-ter is the EUtt-jlni-murgu or wriling-stile-snake, 
which is black with white spots. Other hannle,ss snakes pre: 
the Billulli, the Niru-kuduma, the Tilru-pilnibu or eanc- 
snake, etc. 

The Batrac1mn,% ov the family of Frof;.% fill the air with 
;heir croaking concert before the mon.'ioou and during the 
occasional breivks, pi'ognosticatiug impending rain. There is 
,the large bull-frog, which makes itself licard at >}ig!>t, the 
common browii frog, which chiefly infests paddy-fieida and 
tanks, and a small green frog, that lives on shruba and trees; 
but all of them are feeders on insects, which they CAtclt very 
cleverly. Toads, very ugly and very largo, axe found wher- 
ever there is a convenient hiding place on damp ground. 

The river KAv<iri and its affluents and the small native 
tanks and even the paddy-fleld rills are well stocked with a 
great variety of Fishes, which are caught by every class of 
natives, who have leisure for and take pleasure in the sport. 
Shooting, angling, netting, basketing and poisoidug with 
Cocculus Indicus are the usual methods of iSshiiig. For tho 
following remarks I am chiefly indebted to Dr. N»»h*e list of 
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14 Coorg fishes and Colonel Puckle's "Metnorandnm" on 
Fislies about Bangalore. 

The queen of Coorg fishes in size and quality is the 
Lad^'Fish, Callichrous (Silurus) chekra H. B. or Bdle-mfnu 
as the Coorgs call it, on account of its resemblance in white- 
ness and smoothness to the inside of the plantain-tree-bnrk. 
They distinguish 3 kinds of decreasing size: the Patna-bAlc, 
the BiUe and the Kincha-bdle. Next in size and excellence 
of its flesh is the Blach Cat-Fis7ij Clarias magur H. B. — Kr/. 
Tvulla-bare? — of a dark green colour approacliing to blakish 
purple on the back and fading to a greenish white; it is chiefly 
reared in tanks, spawns in the mud and is full of eggs in 
April, B'lay and June. 

Similar in appeai'ance and size is the Blach Murl — Ophi- 
ocephalus sti-iatiis — Kg. Bare-mfnu. It lives in muddy tanks, 
guards its young till they are about 2 inches long, before 
which they may be seen swimming in two lines above their 
parent. It grows up to 2 feet in length and is of a dull brow- 
nish gi-eei\ on the sides, dai-ker on the back and whitish be- 
neath. The Painted Murl — Ophioccphalus marulius H. B. 
{Kg. KiW^ri-bare?) is a very handsomely marked fish of 4 
feet in length; upon tlie dai'kish grey ground there are white 
mai'kings like flowers, hence its name "Flower Murl". It is 
found in the Kflv^ri and other deep river pools. They spawn 
in April and May. 

The BlacJc Dhoh (Ophioccphalus gachua H. B.) grows to 
within one foot in length and is commonly found in clear 
tanks. Its colour is gi-eyish green with irregular herring bone 
bands of lighter colour. The anal and dorsal fins are dark 
grey, the edges being tipped with the light gi-een belly coloui-, 
but the pectoral fins arc dull orange and strongly mai'kod 
with dark grey dotted bars. 

The Painted J)hoh is like the former in shape, size and 
colom*, but the head is handsomely mottled and banded and 9 
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or 10 distinct blotched bands below and 8 or 9 dark coloured 
bands above them run along the sides of the body. The low- 
er jaw is marked on each side by 4 black dots. 

The Stone Loach (Nemacheilus striatus. Day; Kf/. IMl- 
avari?) is found in sandy and stony river bottoms, where thoy 
lie hidden until disturbed or rising for air, when tlicy quickly 
come to the surface and as speedily return. It is a huhiU fiwU; 
its silvery sides and yellowish brown back arc dotted with 
black. There is a well defined dot at the base of the caudal 
fin, which gives at the first glance the appearance of the little 
fish having an eye at each end. If well drcBScd it in fair 
eating. 

The Manincha or Malanchi-mfnu (sUuiy i\^\\) \h a kind of 
Eel, that grows to a length of feet and is pcrhapB identical 
with the Murana maculata. Its fiesli is very good eating and 
highly esteemed by the natives for its medicinal qualities 
against piles. 

The Indian Trout (Gnrra Jerdoni. Day; Kg. Pandi-mfnu 
i. e. Pig-fish) may bo found in nil the uiountaiu nullaliK^ it is 
about G inches long, its head and neck iwc thit:k like ttiosc 
of a pig, hence its name. Its colour in a inottk-tt grccii and 
grey. It has a suctorial dish luidcr the chin, by whidi it 
can attach itself to rooks. 

Tlio Carp or Uoacfi (FuutiuB) o<!C.«r8 in scvctoI vnricticK 
all of which arc esteemed good eating. 

The Banihcl Gold-Jin (Barilins cocsa) is an CNCcedinjily 
pretty lish about 5 inches h>ng «ind foiiud only in «hnlh»w 
rumuiig streams. The back iagroyisij bhic, with S or hxUn-al 
darker bands, the sides arcr silvery witli bUjc reflections nuil 
fading to white below. 

The Silver-JaJi (Glxella cultcilus) is of about tlio same size 
as the former, handsomely shaped and covered with briUtnni, 
silvery scales, which arc easily rubbod «>ft*. 

irroin August till Novcuibor the ilootlcd paddy-fields give 
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shelter to numerous little fishes from half an inch to 4 inches 
in length, the smallest is the bitter Keipe, next the Kumbala- 
kotte, the/Koile, the Ponakani and the Avari. They are 
eagerly caught by the natives who are veiy fond of fish curry. 

The shells, which I have been able to collect in Coorg 
comprise the following: 3 species of the Genus Unio, 2 species 
of the Genus Helix, the Genus Melania, the Genus Paludina, 
the Cyrena Malaccensis and the Cyclophoi-us exoellens. The 
Helicidae are eaten by the natives. 

With the termination of the monsoon the insect world, in 
its vai'ied and often brilliant array, asserts its dominion in the 
sunny air, the reinvigorated vegetation, on the placid waters 
and the wam^ ground. Then is the time for the entomologist 
to enrich his collection with fresh specimens of the difiorent 
insect fonns, and certainly Coorg offers a rich reward to the 
enthusiastic lover of nature. A small collection of Coorg 
Beetles, sent to a German entomologist, was highly appreci- 
ated for the variety and beauty of its species. Almost every 
family of the Coleoptera has its numerous representatives and 
even a glance over them ail, wore I able to enumerate thorn, 
would be too much for the patience of the reader. ' Passing 
over the beautiful family of the CicindelidaJ or Sand-runters 
and the still more brilliant Bupi'estidpc and Elatorida^, the 
powerful family of the Scarab aeidse with 
the giant Stag-beetle (Ijticanus ^Talabari- 
cus) over 3 inches in length and with light 
brown elytra; our attention will be arrest- 
ed by the formidable looking Ccrambycidas 
or Long-horns, for amongst this family 
we find the contemptible and yet terrible 
little enemy of the coffee planters in Coorg ti>o ooffoo-Boror-ijootio 
and Southern India generally: the Coffee- »ii«ii«y emargoa. 

Borer (Clytus Coffeophagus or Xylotrechus quadrupos) of 
which om' woodcut gives a very good I'cpresentation. The 

9* " .- 
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full grown iTeetle is about three quarters of an inch long 

and the malo is considerably smaller; both Iiavc an elongated 

cylindrical body and are equally marked. Tlus head ia small 

and depressed; the eyes are large and brilliant witli a small 

whitish indentation near the root of the antenna, wliich arc 

of moderate length, filiform, cloven jointed and pointed at 

the tip, the first joint being thicker and th« necond shorter 

than the rest. The mandibles arc short, Htrong and intnirved. 

The prothorax is slightly oval, nearly as broad as Umv^^ covered 

with greyish green minute hairs and niarkinl l>y three black 

roundish spots, the middle one being ftiur times larger than 

those on the sides. The elytra are thin but horny, long and 

slightly tapering; on a black ground there are three Kynunctri- 

cally cui'ved, greenish, transverse linen and a perpendicular 

one at the base forming on the left wing with the Ur«t curve 

the letter y. The last pair of legs arc partitnilurly long and 

indicate by their strong light brown fcuuira con«itlorablo 

walking and jumping powers; the other Joints arc black and 

the tarsi armed with bifid claws. The l>cctlc« are most 

numerous directly after the monsoon, but many rttragglera 

appear all the year round. They arc ditn-nal in their Iiabits, 

not gregarious or nngratory and unafiectcd by light at night. 

Thoy are generally quiescent during the cool 

hours of the day, reposing on the bark of the 

coffee stem or undcn* the leaves, but the warm 

sunshine calls forth their full activity. The 

female beetle is more plentiful und constontly 

busy with depositing her eggs on tho sunny 

side of the stem alongside and into the natumi 

fissures of the bark. As the beetle moves over 

The teiosoopio the stem, tho ovipositor which is a tdoscopic 

Ovipositor, litebly , , . . 

magniflod. tubo IS lu constaut activity, sweeping like tho 
finest hair-brush over and into every little cavity, and 
with unening instinct she stops at the proper plaoo and 
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securely fastens one or several eggs; but it is difficult to say 
Low many altogether, perhaps not over 100. The beetle does 
not attack the tree and dies after a fortnight. The ova, just 
perceptible to the naked eye and in groups of 3 to 8 appear 
under the microscope whitish, elongated and pointed at the 
top and are so securely hidden, that they become visible only 
on removing part of the corky layers of the bark. The ova 
gradually enlarge till after 12 or 16 days the white membrane 
bursts and the young grub of the size of a maggot begins to 
exercise its mandibles, eating its way into the juicy part of 
the soft bark and gradually into the hard wood of the tree. 
It is in this state of the larva that the insect has its longest 
existence of about 9 months and commits such fearful havoc. 
The full grown larva, is about three-fourths to one inch in 
length, broadest at the head and tapering behind; of a pale 
yellow or whitish colour and fleshy appearance. The body con- 
sists of eleven segments, has no legs, but some of the abdomi- 
nal rings have small tubercles on the back, which aid the insect 
in moving forwai-d. The head is hard, flattened above, of 
a brown colour and armed with powerful mandibles, with 
which it i-educes the wood to a fine powder for its food and, 
having passed it through its body, the glutinotis powder is 
accumulated behind and so closely packed, that the tunnel 
is completely filled up and inacessible from without. The 
first woi'king of the larva in and under the bark leaves an 
unmistakable trace behind iia a clearly defined swelling of 
the w'ounded bark, which sometimes cracks along the course 
of the larva. With the growth of the larva the tunnel also 
enlarges and its progi-ess is in a most irregular manner wind- 
ingup and clown the tree and penetrating to the very end 
of the tap root, but though there may be as many as 20 or 30 
larvse Cit a time in one tree, their tunnels do neither coalesce, 
nor do they emerge on its surface. When near its tx-ansform- 
ation into the pupa. state, the larva turns towards the bark 
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and often makes a clear horizontal swoci) rowulthe albimunn, 
so that the tree must die and snaps oft* at the least toucli. 
This last operation of the borer accounta for the siuhleii Hickly 
change in a tree, seeming shortly bcfare to be in perfect 
health and frequently occurs shortly after the March and 
April showers, succeeding a period of very dry weather. Tho 
flow of sap in the reinvigoratcd tree may also hiduce tho 
larva to turn towards the bark, for, contrary to other boring 
insects, the Coffee-xylotrechus rovck in dia most juicy green- 
wood and dies in a diy stem. In itn last hnlgumt- nt the pupn 
occupies a spacious cell, prepared by the larva nnd Hi^pavntctl 
from the outsidvi by merely the bark or ft tljin Uiyor of wood. 
The pupa is yellowish white like the larvji cxliibiting the 
outlines of the future beetle shining thr«)iigh the covering 
membrane. In this quiescent state, the he;id towardH tho 
bark, the pupa remains for about two months in ita dark 
chamber, when it emerges from ita pnpa covering, matures 
its beetle nature and with ha powerful jaw« cnt** Jt*i way 
through tho bark, where afterwards a sniali rotunl hole will 
indicate its departure, to poi*pctrate its pernicious wcirk on mi 
extiended scale by a numerous progeny. The whole CKiKtcneo 
of the coffee borer from tho egg to tlic death of tijc beetle 
does not exceed 12 months. Its prcscnco in a coftuc trcso 
becomes apparent by tho sickly look of tho tree, tlie older 
loaves of which become yellow and the young tilujots pocuH- 
arly twisted. Tho formed coffee berries do not rtpeii and fall 
off with the leaves and tho tree dries up or Ungcra in a Hickly, 
unfertile condition. Its destructive opcrationH iiro not con- 
fiuod to particular localities, but sprcatt almost all over tho 
coffee gi-owing districts in Southern India, and tljc dovastft- 
tions and consequent loss on many coffeo estates arc the mora 
lamentable, the less chance therc is of finding an innncdiata 
and reliable remedy. TIio iu«ect, which is no doubt indigen- 
ous, has through various coliatcral causca, real and hypo- 
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thetical, such as: the destruction of forests, abnormal seasons, 
dying of bamboos, disturbance of the balance in the local 
fauna etc. increased to an enormous extent, so as to render 
its presence a pest to coffee cultivation since the year 1865, 
a pest which spread to an alarxning degree all over the Pro- 
vince. The removal and destruction of far gone trees, the 
scraping, rubbing and wialjing with acids healthy ones, to 
remove or destroy tlie ova, the shading in dry localities with 
permanent shade trees such as the charcoal and jack trees, 
proper cultivation — these and others are the remedial and 
preventive measures, recommended .by pi-actical agricultunsts 
and also by the Commissioner, whom the Government deput- 
ed to investigate this important subject. 

A beetle, neither notorious for destructive habits nor par- 
ticularly useful, but interesting on account of the brilliant 
phenomenon it affords, when swarming in myriads on trees 
and shrubs during the wat-m April and May nights, is the 
Fire-fly (Lampyris splcndidula; Kg. Blinambulu i. o. glittering 
insect). It is not peculiar to Coorg, but in abundance and 
brilliancy no where else seen like here. A thunder storm, 
succeeded by a rich shower, has closed a sultry day. The 
sun has set unobserved. The western sky is overhung with 
clouds. In the chnidless east, the full moon rises slowly. 
The air perfectly pellucid, the stars glittering in fresh glory; 
not a breath of wind; all still. You turn from the broad red 
orb of the rising moon to tlic host of golden stars ou tlic deep 
azure, from them to the nuissive banks of elutids, lit up horci 
by faint lightnings, there by tlic pale beams of the moon 
their bold edges fringed with silver, and wonder at the beau- 
ties of the world above, where on the dark blue depths of 
heaven light seems to vie with light in the illumination of 
the vast dome, built by the nnscou Master. Now, as by ma- 
gic, a curtain of clouds isj drawn over this glorious view 
above; but a scene of strange beauty is spread below. Shrub 



and bush and tree, as fnr as tlic eye can reach, burn with 
fairy light. The groxiiul, the air, t<!Cin \vit!i lustre, every 
leaf seems to have its own em-.hantitig lamp. The valley at 
yoxir feet, the wooded hills nt your right mid left, t!ve dark 
distant forest, all ai-o lit up and gk^aui in ever varying splen- 
dour, as if every departed star hn«l pent ii rcpreseututive to 
hear his part in this nightly ilhnn-nation of the dark earth. 
Whence all at once these innnnjorahh^ lightK? No sonnd is 
heard, silently all these shining throngs jinsH hcfore you in 
fantastic confusion. Look at this bunh, that tree! I^lyriad« 
of fiery sparks brighten np with phosphoric glare through 
the labyrinth of leaves and branches; a moment and they 
vanish. Now they flash up brighter than over, aa if this 
world of magic lustre was animated !>y pulsations keeping 
regular time. You sit and look, and think you eonld sit nil 
night beholding. the fairy scene! 

Among the membratie winged Insects (ilyroenoptern) wc 
must pay a grateful tribute to the llmicy-hcc^ fur tlic Goorg 
honey is plentiful and of nn excellent fiavowr. Some bees 
build their hives in hollow trees (Tudc-Jdnn) some in rocks 
(Hed-j^nu) others on shrubs (K<'>lii-j<!nu), they arc moat fre- 
quently found in Sui*labi-muttu-nild, in Ycddava-mhl, Gaddi- 
n^d, Mudik&i-ndd and Kiggat-nild, -whcro I saw a rock allied 
Tembai-e, on which from 200 to 300 beehives arc to bo found. 
In the forests on soino trees, especially the Qony-niara, there 
are from 100 to 200 bivcs. A jungle tribe, the JiJnu-kui'ubaa, 
gather the honey in the month of June. Having bit upon 
a hive in a hollow tree, they tie n bamboo, tho short cut 
branches of which form a convenient ladder, to the tree during 
the day time and at night, provided with n baakot attached 
to a long rope and lined with leaves, they climb up with a 
strongly smoking torch which they hold neai- tho lilvo. Tho 
alarmed and half stunned bees fly away and their honeycombs 
are removed and let down in tho basket Whilst thus eng- 
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aged, the Kurubas have a peculiar song, made for tlio occa- 
sion and expressing theii' feigned sympathy with the spoliated 
bees, so I'udely disturbed of theii* nightly rest. The Kurubaa 
sell the honey at 2\- seors for tlic rupee. The wax has to be 
delivered for a pittance to the contractor of jungle produce, 
who as Government agent is alone entitled to sell it at tho 
rate of 2^ annas per see^' of 24 rupees weight. 

Wasp and Hornet-nests, suspended from frees like invert- 
ed cabbage-heads, are frequently met witli in jangles and are 
better left alone, for their inmates attack any intruder with 
painful stings. Small and large Ants of a black and red 
colour are very numerous and maintaiti the ferocious chax-acter 
of the family, pursuing the disturber of the domicile of their 
bustling community and inflicting severe bites upon tlie tin- 
fortunate victim. They play an important part in tho cleans- 
ing and pui'ifying department of tho economy of nature. 
Their structures, domestic economy aud transport opei-ations 
of objects many times larger than their own bodies, excite 
admiration. 

Of the numerous and most beautiful family of Lepidoptera 
or Buiterflies and Moths Coorg presents a goodly show, but 
though fine collections of them have been made, their classi- 
fication is still uncompleted. With the dose of the monsoon 
the Lantana hedges and especially the sandy banks of streams 
seem to bo the rendezvous of a great variety of butterflies, of 
which some are distinguished for their size and brilliant 
colouring. Three species of similar size and shape chiefly 

attract our attention: tho ._ . . , . . 

with black velvety upper wings of about 6 inches in width 
and light blue under wings; the . . . . . . . . . - . 

with similar upper wings and the swallow tailed lo-jyeir wings 
oi-namented with a pale yellow satin-likte spot j the Baoet 
beaxitiful, howevei", is the . ........ ... 

the black upper and lower wingsof which aase dotted oil ov^t 
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witt minute brilliant green little tlots, in acltlitioii to wliicU 
the tailed lower wing is marked with a brilliaut {jcrticnish l>luc 
large spot. A doj-tiiig showy butteriiy i« the {--n-eri mottled 

A slowly ninvJng but 

high soaring butterfly is the largo witi{j;«;<l yi-lluw ^ipi-ckhid 

Disthi^iiislu'd ajiioiig.st the 

moths for the swiftness and power uf thi-ir Hi^ht an- those 
that appear in the twilight (CreRpusiMilnria , calh-tl liuwk- 
moths, which inekide the renmirkable l>eall>'.s-lu'ai!-ni«th, the 
Sesia, the Sphinx of the vine, of thtMdi'JUuh'V, the i-aterpilluv 
of vyhichi fotind in great nnmbcrH on ('iiu-boua trei'«, and 
many others. Amongst those that f:omc JVtrtii at night 
(Nocturna), the largest perhaps amongst all Uu* moths h the 

Atlas II boautii'ul Hpccimen 

of which I caught only a few tlays ago on a i.antana hedge 
and which measures nearly 10 inches at-nisH the witign; the 
ground colour of the wings is a warm brawn, with reddish 
brown curved bands faced by white bhi<*k Viina iliviiling the 
wings nearly into halves, a similar band running nrros** the 
body and a little over the wings with an ♦>utwar«l curve. The 
whole space encircled by these bands is of a din-jK-r brown 
colour and ornamented by four triangular trans] »an*jjt miea- 
like spots set in black rims and by a small, clyplitial Kceoml 
spot on each of the upper wings. ThcHO are i-urved down- 
wards, tipped with an orange band and a black eye, wliicii 
gives the extremities of the wings a striking n'K<^u»bInni'.« to 
a serpent's head. The upper wings are edged witli a. fine 
black wavy line and the lower wings witii black dots aur- 
routided by yellowish bands. The male is of u darkcu* !iuo 
than the female and whilst the antenmu of the facint»r aro 
broad bipeotinate and like a feather in miniature, thoac of 
the female are narrow. Another large and beautiful moth 
of the same group is the greenish-white swallow tnilod l-iitlmsift 
sanguinobuta, 6 inches in width. Its upper wings arc or«a- 
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meutecl with a crimson line on the front edge and two lunular 
ocelli or spots of a black and crimson, shading off into a pale 
rose colour; the lower wings, which terminate in long twisted 
tails, are marked with similar spots. The Bombycidffi, to 
which the former naoths seem to belong are represented by 
several other fine species, especially the genus Saturnia. 
There are some moths, of a light brown colour, belonging to 
the same genus, the caterpillars of which attach their silken 
cocoons, to the branches of the "Careya arborea". They are 
chiefly found in the open parts of Kiggatud,d, and the trees 
are sometimes covered with clusters of these pale yellow 
cocoons. The thread of this silk is so interwoven and 
gummed together that the cocoons seem to be worthless for 
any practical pui*pose. 

The lai'va of the Zenzera Coffeophaga, commonly called 
"Bed Borer" on account of its colour, is found in coffee and 
young Gasuarina trees. It burrows its tunnel chiefly along 
the pith, leaving an open communication with the outside of 
the tree through which its globular woody excrements are 
discharged and which betray the active enemy within. A 
wire run up through the hole or stopping up the orifice with 
a peg are the safest means for destroying the insect, which 
otherwise is apt to take a horizontal turn in its progress and 
thereby to cut off the upper part of the tree. Its devastations 
are however insignificant compared with the "White Coffee- 
Borer". It is not usual to find more than one red borer in 
a tree. In its oln-ysalis state it is enveloped in a delicate 
silken cocoon. The moth measures about three-quarters of 
an inch across the wings which are pure white, and spotted 
with small dots of a bluish-black. The body is marked with 
a large black spot and the abdomen with rings of the same 
colour. The antennse of the male are bipectinate to about 
their middle. 

Still more destructive to young coffee plants is the 

10* 
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"Ringer"^ the larva of the moth Aorotts Saffcfum, m iilentitied 

"by Dr. Bidie. At tiraes it imiltiplicsi to mdi mx extent, that 

many acres of young coffee are rnpiflly dcstroyi^tl Ity it, 

unless checked in its devastating roiu-He. The "Ringin-" 

gnaws off a circle of the hark just uljovtf the ground, Ktops 

the circulation of the sap, and thus of ooursc kilh thts jihiiit. 

The gmh is an inch in length, of a groyish Idnek vxAmiv and 

lives in the ground. Its agency for t'vil is native only at 

night time when its natural focm, the hii-ds ftc, ara nt vo«wt, 

and vegetable gardens, especially wlicn plnntfd with heans 

and potatoes, are equally suhject to ita attacks, whicli are only 

checked by digging it ttp close to the do«tr<)yc<i phuit, or by 

applying quicklime to the groun(h 'i'hc moth meaatn*es 

about one and thi-ec-qaarters of an inch from wing to wing. 

The upper wings are of a clouded hi-own und tlic hnvt-r pair 

of a greyish or bluish white colour. I'lic Charcoul tree fS^iJoniu 

Wightii) is infested by the larva of tlio funiily Ihpiaiithv. It 

is a very lively creatui-e from 3 to 4 Inches long, pale red, 

with 8 pairs of feet. Its large htirrow in tlic tre« in oftRily 

detected by the protruding hag-like cover over the entrance, 

consisting of a texture of threads mixed up with powdered 

•Wood. The moth, when in repose, bends down tta greyish 

brown wings which measixro nearly 4 inches nerogH. 

Of the EemipUra or halfwiugod in«oct» there are some 
brilliant but disagi-eeably odoriferous species. The white and 
the black bug have come to notice by their attack tug coRce, 
but the brown or scaly bug (Lecanium Coffen*, Walker) is the 
more dreaded species. The male as is usual wtt]j inoths is 
innocuous save as the progenitor of evil, but the femnk after 
feeding on the sap of the tender shoots or bark, ecfttters its 
hundreds of eggs over the coffee tree, the branches of which ; 
are soon covered, and the foliage greatly suffers, while part of " 
the berries turn black and fall off. The bug generally first 
appears in some sheltered damp ravine, but rapidly spreads 
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over an estate anpl after 2 or 3 seasons disappears leaving 
■ilie trees in an exhausted condition. Still it is not so much 
dreaded as the "White Borer"; for the bug-covered trees re- 
cover with propitious weather, and sometimes appear to com- 
pensate their owner for the temporary curtailment of produce 
by an unusually heavy crop. 

Amongst the clamorous Chirpers the large Cicada or 
"Knife-griixder" is conspicuous for the tremendous noise which 
it creates on a sunny day in a bamboo-clump or in a grove 
on Bilne land. It is neai-ly three inches in length. 

The Dvptera or two-winged insects are largely repre- 
sented and some much dreaded, such as the Gadflies and 
Musfl[uitoes (Culex irritans) which torment man and beast. 

The Blue-bottle, like the vulture, makes its mysterious 
appearance, wherever animal substances are decaying. The 
common House-fly is at times very numerous, but its benefi-* 
cient moisture absorbing services are hardly appreciated. Just 
before the monsoon Fleas (Pulex irritans), which are at large, 
seem to seek a sheltering abode in houses and become a great 
nuisance, but with the cold weather they make themselves 
scarce. Passing over the beautiful Dragon flies, 
"That flutter round the Jasmine sterns, 
Like wingod flowers or flying gems," 

our attention is arrested by the destructive Termite or White 
Ant, which also belongs to the order Neuroptera or nerve- 
winged insects. White ants are not so impaerous in Coorg 
as on the coast, but buildings in the province are not free 
from their att&,cks, which they carry on in the light excluding 
mud-galleries which they construct on every exposed sub- 
stance, they seek to consume. Their conical shaped mud- 
nests, which are sometimes 10 feet high, deserve the name 
of ant-hills, if compared with the tiny insect-architect. They 
are frequently seen in the dry Kanaw^ district, where the bark 
and alburnum of sandalwood trees seem to have great attr'ao- 
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lions for the white ant. The habits of tlic T<'vnr!tos liavc 
been exhaustively described by Kirby aiul Sponce, Dr. Lnrdiicr 
and other naturalists. 

The oi'der Ortkoptera, or straiglifc wingtfcl jn.sejjta, contiiins 
besides the familiar Cockroach, .silvery p;niy Fi.sh-iiist:ct or 
Lepisma, Cricket, Grasshopper and IjDOUHt, .sonie Kiti},nilar 
looking creatures, namely: thc''\Vrtlking-.stJcks", tlte'' Leaf-in- 
sects", and "Mantis" which arc not unJVequtMitly found in 
Coorg. The "Walking-sticks" or spcctrc.H < iMiasmiilai!) closely 
resemble a vivified twig, ^\'hcn at rest the two pairs of 
posterior legs lie close to the slender bi>dy and the two an- 
terior legs are joint and projected, covering with the 5 inches 
long body a space of 10 hiche.s, ;>t least in the .sp<>einjcn now 
before me. It is but seldom provided with wingn; the long 
legs are three jointed and the fcnnirs armed witli s^hort spints. 
The "Leaf-insect" (Phyllium siccifoliuni) h ncHrly 5 inches 
in length and midway 2 inches broad; itH bright green body 
is on both sides expanded like a leaf and mi it rt:st thtj two 
reticulated green wings, joining their bnck-HCJuuH like the 
mid-rib of a natural leaf, from which the opposite side-ribs 
bi'aflch off at regular intervals. The first two joints of the 
6 legs are likewise green and expanded like the pctiolary 
stipules of the lime tree; the last joint is short and provided 
with claws. The head is rather large and depressed, the eyes 
protruding and yellow, and the antenna^, very sliort. In the 
Mantis or praying insect, the front limbs arc folded m in the 
attitude of prayer. With these sabrc-Hkc forelegs tliu repu- 
tedly sanctimonious mantis entraps and deaipitiitca the small 
insects on which it feeds. When two "Mantis" are placed 
opposite each other, they will fight with extreme ferocity like 
apair of game cooks. A most extraordinaiy species is the 
dry-leaf-mantis which seems to be a compound of the three 
before-mentioned insects. It has the forelegs of the "Slftntis", 
the thorax and posteiior legs of the "Walking-stacfe" and the 
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wings of the "Leaf-insect", -with some peculiarities of its own. 
The head, with its large elyptical protruding eyes, its horn- 
like appendage and filiform antennae, has a formidable appear- 
ance, which is heightened by its erect position as it bends 
upright the expanded protox-ax and puts forth its powerful 
long forelegs; the torax is like a thin stick one inch long, and 
the wings which overlap each other and are bent downwards 
resemble a withered leaf. The long legs have at the extre- 
xuities of the first joint a lateral expansion of the same colour 
as that of the whole insect, which is a light-brown. 

Amongst the Aptera or wingless insects we need only 
mention the Centipedes and Millepedes which are rather 
numerous in CJoorg, especially the "Scolopendra" the bite of 
which causes severe pain and the " Julus" which is frequently 
found under the bark of trees, coiled up like a watcb spring. 
Other unpopular parasitic genera, comjjrised in tbis order and 
which are coextensive with man's habitation, are not wanting 
in Coorg, especially among the uncleanly low caste people. 

The Arachnidae or Spiders and Scorpions have also their 
numerous representatives The "Coorg Spider" abounds in 
all parts of the province. Its central globular black^body is 
supported by 8 hairlike 2\ inches long legs, which give it 
a ghastly appearace. These spiders ai-e gi'egarious and haunt 
dark and damp places, where often thousands are crowded 
together forming one black mass, which, if disturbed, disent- 
anglt,;s itself with astonishing rapidity and spreads in every 
direction. 

The yellow banded spider is an interesting object for 
observation, as it spans its extensive curious web on sunny 
thoroughfares, watching in the centre for its prey and rushing 
at the least vibration along the disturbed thread, to catch the 
unfortunate intruder. The largest spider perhaps in existence 
is the "Mygale" which lives in the ground. The one in my 
possession is. from a coffee estate. Its body is two inches 
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and a half in length and one inch broad nnd the longest leg 
ovei- 3 inches. The upper mandibles terminatci in downward 
curved horny claws, with which it woitntk 5t« vii'tinia, the 
poison being conveyed through the jierfonited duwa. It is 
of a. greyish colour alternately nmrkud nloiig tht; U'jfA with 
pale yellow and black bands. The ereaturi' U covcntti with 
grey bristles which are longest on t^'t*. Iv^^h. 

Scorpions (Can, Chdlu), especially the largf greenish bhick 
kind, are frequently met with on djuu}} ground nutlur Uirga 
stones oi; near decaying trees, where th(*y uttuin u hi'/.u of 
over six inches in length. Their sting is wry pninlul and 
the wound causes a consideraV>lo swelling f»f the injured limb 
that lasts for several days. The smaller gruyi»h-yi'lh>w kind 
occurs chiefiy in damp i-oonis and its Hting is Ivsa puiutVil. 

The class Crustacea has its x-cprcKcntittivcH in Hoverul kinds 
of Crabs (Can. Nalli), that live under »t<>iie»i, in Hirenina 
(kall^lli), in paddy-fields (hullalli) and on thun|» gifHuid 
(mandalli), and are eagerly eatcu by the natives. A mother 
of the Yeddavandd people will exhort lier childrun witit the 
proverb: 

^Bat KallalU and you will boooino a chvcr tnmi ; 
Eat Hullalli and you wiU becomo bravo m a tiger; 
Eat Mandalli a,nd yoa will beoome mmter of tho liouic." 

The land-crabs often do great nuschief to cultivation, 
especially to coffee-nurseries in damp rnvines. 

Of the Anneh'des the "Coorg Leeches" (Qm. jigini) im- 
press themselves on the memory of every one who ventures 
during the monsoon into the jungles. They arc from one to 
two inches in length, very slender and aatoniahingly iwift In 
attacking their victims. Thousands of leeohee seem to keep 
right and left watch for the approaching wanderer, walking 
along a jungle pathway, and should he stop for a montient, 
the bloodthirsty creatures make up to him in their peculiar 
doubling-up way of progress fifom every quarter, and woe to 
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him, should tliey -unobserved gain access to any bare part of 
his feet; they will bleed him unmercifully till he feels the 
blood trickling down. The wounds produce with some con- 
stitutions festering sores. A simple means for keeping tlieni 
off is a little salt-bag round the ankle. The medicinal IcecU 
[Can. atte) is also found in tanks and made use of in the 
Hospital. 

3. Meteorologrical azLd clizaatio conditions of Coorii*. 

Though Coorg is but a small country, yet its high 

mountain ridges and narrow valleys, its wood-clad hill slopes 

and open champaign tracts greatly influence the atmosphei'io 

conditions of the locality. Still the dry eastern or Kanawc? 

district miay in the mean present as constant a climate as the 

moist hilly tract along the Grhats or the Mercara plateau. 

"We have to distingxiish the hot, the rainy and the cold season, 

though throughout the year the atmosphere is not without 

humidity which is precipitated either in dense mists or in 

showers of rain. From the end of December to the end of 

March, rain, indeed, is scarce, but in the mornings and evenings 

the valleys are seldom free from fogs or dews. Dui-ing these 

months the dry east wind prevails, which has long ceased to 

carry remains of north-east monsoon clouds to the Western 

Ghats. Towards the end of March the clouds begin to collect 

towards the south-west and the cooling sea breeze blows w^ 

more regularity over the Ghats. In April and May the sun. 

increases in power, banks of massive clouds extend along the 

western horizon, and occasional thunderstorms and showers, 

indicating the approach of tibe monsoon, cool the atmosphere 

which is warm and moist. The thunderstorms during this 

season are even more impressive than in the low country. 

Mountains of clouds, in double and treble ranges, float against 

each other with the order of armies. The sound as of heavy 

11 
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carmoii ia hcavtl front n <listn!ice; walitrtrv tUsi'l!ni'p\H of the 
electric fluid slioot tlivovi|*h tlio p;lf»oin. X»»w wluih* batteries 
8cc;n to 1)0 in action; peak of tliuntltn* nit>. lu'unl at Imef 
intcrs'uls, mul the oyc Hhuts involiuittinly a^'-tiinst tin* tln/.xUng 
livilliamiy of tlic liglitninjx. Then the «'(»ntUrt sccuih to huI)- 
iutle, the voar of tlimuler is htuinl at jirrtit^M* juti-rvnlrt, tlie 
•jHiishesof Hghtnhig'luso thcii* intcjme iiutl fi'iu-lul {^hsvo mul the 
vain pom-s down in torrents. 

Towards the end of May thts tdoutU fnk** up u firm pom- 
tion in the wofjtern iiky and grow in innssivt'm.sH. In .June 
the rapport batweeu the westwii hch and the utuioMphtn'o of 
Coorg is fully estaJjHshed. Hnin pw'vnik, tU'.'*ci'u«Vm;i; at times 
softly, bnt more frequently witli fx^'vnt vjr»!«*nt'«* nucl heavy 
gusts of wind. In July the tnonstion rfiu'hf« it,-* grcateat 
vehemence. The clouds seem tr> l>c incxhaustihh', the hliiBta 
of the wind irresistible! As much aa 74 inchc»8 of rain have 
been registered within this xn<jutli, and for Kovta-Jil dayH in 
succession 5^ C and 7 inches within 24 liourw! The »u« is 
often not seen for weeks, and extHtcnee in t!ie province would 
be as dull and gloomy as the clouds overliead, «litl not the 
inha1>itants adapt themselves to ctircunistiUiccK and learn to 
make light of the incessant downpour. But it ia panlouabtie 
if on© is Bometiunes tempted to envy those favounul few, who 
may bask all the while in tlie mild sutisltttKii of plcusant 
iFrasei-pet, the monsoon-head-quartora of the Smwrintendent, 
20 miles to the east of Mercam, where the roaring Kjiv^ri 
river and an occasional shower from the fringe of tlic mon- 
soon clouds a.re the only signs of the rainy acaawn in tlw 
highlands. In August the raia is considerably lesB fttid a 
few days break with an open sunny sky, atones for all the 
past discomforts. The ancient Cooig hiila send the floods 
contooUed by steep river banks to the east and went and 
stand forth in renewed beauty. I» September the aan breaks 
tlirough the dense atoaosphere. In Ootobeir tb© north-east 
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wind strong and cold, gains the ascendency and clears the 
sky; in Novembei*, however, it often carries heavy clouds 
from the eastern coast, which discharge themselves chiefly 
upon the east and south-east of Coorg. The greater part of 
December is foggy, but towards the end of the month the 
weather becomes delightful, clear and fresh, the thermometer 
falling to a minimum of 50°. 

The meteorological observations in Coorg are almost con- 
fined to Mercara, the principal statioii. From the tables in 
the appendix which are based upon my observations for 7 
years, the following facts may be deduced for the meteoro- 
logical conditio:! of Mercara, near the Central School. The 
mercurial barometer shows its maximum height during the 
hot weather months and reaches 26° 60' and its minimum 
duxing the monsoon, when it falls to 26° 16'. The ther- 
mometer indicates a moderate tempei-ature, owing not to the 
latitude, btit only to the elevation of the country. During 
the cold months, from October to January inclusive, the daily 
average variation rangCiS over 24° Fahrenheit between the 
extremes, giving a daily mean of 65°; during the hot weather 
months, February to May inclusive, the daily mean fcemiDS- 
rature is 70°, deduced from the average extremes 67° and 82° 
which show a daily variation of 25°; during the monsoon, 
fi'om June to September, the temperature is most equable, 
moving between the extremes 60° and 76° which leave only 
a daily variation of 15° and a daily mean of temperature of 
65° for these months. 

The prevailing winds are: west wind just before and 
during the monsoon ; north-east wind directly after the mon- 
soon; and east to south-east wind during the remaining 
season. ■ 

The percentage of humidity, as exhibited by Dr. Bidie 
in his "Repoi't on the Eavages of the Borer", varies between 
48 and 87, the minimum occurring in December and the 

'•»*•■■ 
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maxinmm at tlio end of Bt^ptcmltor; very kto'^h-'iHv ami 
steadily rising 10 cciits i'mm .Juinmry until Maj-, wlicii witli 
a l)ouiul it increases 10 cciitH m May, Ti t-mfs in .luno., 
5 ocv.its ill 'J^uly, and after a dcori^a.se r»r U fcjifs in Aiijxnst it 
reaches tliG maximum of 87 cmxiA in Ht'jttt'nilu'r, lUlin 10 ccntH 
in Octolicr, 10 in NovcuiLcr and 22 in Difi-uilnr, wht'u it 
attains its iniiumum. 

TIic incau annual rainfall fm* the |>aHt 7 ycuva numnutB 
to 123-80 incites of wlucU at a ntrnthly avtiva-irn J-llO int-hca 
fell during tlic hot, 26*43 inclit'« durinjs ilu- luim-uun and 
2'G4 inches during the cold scascni. Aect>rdin»x t" tin* wniniti- 
(lo theory of the south-wcHt nion.soon, tint ruiulUH in t'oM'g 
woidd seem to be entirely dependent on tlw jLri'njrraphionl 
poiiitioii and geological configuratinn «>i" tlu: irtimitry, but 
practical experience attests the fact, whieU »s also corrobo- 
rated by the annexed phivimctrical tnb!»', that the rainful! 
has for the last four yeais boon steadily dccrcnKing and the 
cause is attributed to tho extensive denudation of forcRt-clad 
hills for cojSee cultivation, contemporaneously with the natural 
decay of all the bamboos iti Coorg. The same amonnt of 
vapours as in former yeai-s may bo carried from tho hcmi over 
the Ghats, but the local power of attracting the rain clouds 
has diminished with the disappearance of the fore^bs. No 
one who has attentively watched tho nailing of clouds 
over partially wooded hill-tops can have failed to observe 
their lingering hovering-over and descent upon tho forestB, 
whereas over the bare hills the clouds sweep paat with unim- 
peded velooiiy. The rains are neither as licavy, regular or 
continucus, as they used to be, and since there is less rain 
sinking into the ground and tho retaining q4inlitie8 of the 
soil have been, reduced by the extensive clearing of forests 
and jungles, there are fewer springs and shallower sfareains 
and the country in general has become drier. Were it not 
for the inddental drough1», injuriotui to coffee pla&tlag, and 
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tlie increasing difficiiltj of rice cultivation in some parts of 
the country-^ the change might lye hailed as a most welcome 
improvement in the Goorg climate, which for the sake of 
human health might be still loss loaded with moi.sturc. 

On the whole the influence of the Coorg climate with its 
average temperature of 66° 6' is salubrious, The nights arc 
cool throughout the year and Europeans ai'e able to take 
exercise in the open air at all hours. Ein*opcan children in 
particular enjoy excellent health and their fat rosy checks 
form a striking contrast to the thin pale faces of those in the 
low country. 

The rarified, often cold and damp air of Mercnra with the 
usually prevailing high winds, necessarily does not agree with 
aathmatio and bronchial affections, chronic disorders of the 
liver and dysenteric complaints, but Frascrpet, which is 
1,000 feet lower than Moroara, affords a salutary change 
during the rainy reason. 

Tlie native troops, especially new arrivals from the low 
country, suffer much from the cold and damp and are, during 
their first year of acclimatization, subject to fever and bowel 
complaints, but in time even they enjoy the bracing climate 
of Mercara. 

The climate of the valleys, particularly during the hot 
months preceding the xnonsoon, when, as the natives say, the 
old and new watei*a arc mixed, is far from being healthy. 
Fevers, agues and bowel coinplaitits are then very frequent 
and protracted. For the rest of the year the natives of the 
country pi'onounce the climate to be excellent especially after 
the monsoon. Besides the dreaded Coorg fevex', which 
appears in its-woi'st form, especially to Europeans, in the 
vicinity of Atur in south-east Coorg and about SftrnpAji on 
the western boundary, smull-pox has laid a fearful hold upon 
the natives though vaccination is much in vogue. Cholera 
but seldom makes its appearance; and yields readily to treat- 
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ment. A peculiar ulcer-disoasG on the linuba Ima lately been 
rather prevalent about Virajpet, whic^h i.s n8<iriboct to impoy©- 
rishecl blood, for want of nourishing animal tliot. 

The account which natives of Mysore, or fmin tlio Western 
Coast give of the climate of Ooorjj ih not ftivornblc. They 
have experience on their side. Of the large innnbor of people, 
whom Tippu sent from Mysore to rt^phwo the aneiottt inliabi- 
tants, or who during the various warB wt'.n^ can icd otf l>y the 
Goorg Rajahs from the neighbouring eountricH to cultivate 
their lands, but few survived the change. In our days the 
thousands of Mysore coolies who annuaUy emigrate to work 
on the Government roads or on cotVec estates Htand the 
climate much bettor, cnve being bostowcd upon them and 
a periodical i-eturn to their homes being rendcrud pimcticable. 

4. Cultivation of the prinoipal produotion«> 

Native agriculture in Ooorg, as elHtJwherc in India, is slall 
carried on as it was centuries ago. A system of rural eco- 
nomy, formed at a remote period and tratisinittcii for ages 
unchanged, is not likely to be disturbed by so conservative a 
people, as are the Coorgs. 

Szce is the staple product of Coorg. Tho numerous 
valleys throughout the land have, froiii ancient times, yielded 
an unfailing supply every year for home consumption and 
for exportation to the Malabar Coast. The rice-valleys »re 
most extensive in South-Ccorg, in tlie neighbourhood of 
Virtypet and in ICiggatn&d, where sojho fiolda are of consi- 
derablo breadth and several miles in length; but owing to the 
surroundmg low, deforested hills which yield little fertiliaing 
detrition, the soil is of a quality inferior to those field* of the 
narrower valleys near the Ghats, where tho grouud is ter* 
raced at considerable pains, but every field large entjugh for 
'he use of the plough. The lower and broader ielda of a, 
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valley, having a rivulet rtinning through them are called 
"Beilu-gadde," and those teri-aced up along the sides and 
chiefly depending on the rainfall are named "Maki-gadde." 

The rice cultivated throughout Coorg and in general use 
is the large grained "Dodda-hatta", which is also exported. 
A finer and jnore agreeable kind is the small rice "Sanna- 
batta" and a red variety the Kdsai-i; for parched rice they 
use the ''Kalame". 

Except in a few valleys in North-Coorg, there is annually 
but one rice crop, but its return is so rich, that the ryots may 
well be satisfied and allow their wretched cattle rest and their 
fields to lie fallow or to "sun themselves," as the natives say, 
for the remainder of the year. Whilst in the low country 
and also in some parts of North-Coorg the average return of 
one crop is from 10 to 25 fold, that in most parts of Coorg 
proper is from 40 to 60 fold, and in seasons of extraordinary 
fertility even from 80 to 100 fold, which exceeds by far the 
famous fertility of Egypt! 

The agricultural implements are few and of the rudest 
kind. The plough, constructed by the ryot himself, consists 
of a Sampige-wood ploughshare, with an iron point, a handle 
of Pali-wood and a pole of palm wood for the yoke, and is so 
light, that the farmer carries it to the field on his shoulders. 
Its value hardly exceeds one x-upee. The Tawe which 
answers to our English harrow is generally a simple board 
to which a split bamboo is fastened to connect it with the 
yoke. The driver standing on the board adds xo the effici- 
ency of the operation, be it for pulverizing dry ground, as in 
the Mddu-shlme or eastern district, or smoothing and:levelling 
the wet fields. A strong sickle and a mamoti or hoe complete 
the stock of farming utensils- To cultivate. itJD butties of 
land, which is equivalent to an area yielding._100 butties at 
80 seers by measure of paddy, or rice in the husk, a farmer 
requires either a pair of bullocks, or a pair of buffaloes, one 
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plough and two labourers. On Moiulay he Horn not plough 
with bullocks, but buffaloes only, considering Slonday as the 
day of the bullock's ci"eation. 

W]\atever of cattle manure and dry len%'(*s linn been col- 
lected during the year is in the dry season c-niTied by the 
women to the fields in large baskets and dopOMJtcd in little 
heaps which are there burnt and tho nnhcs arc subsequently 
strewn over the ground. With the Hrst Hhawcrs in Apiil and 
May the ploughing commences. On a propitiouH day before 
Bunrise the house-lamp — Tilli-akkl-balakf. idiHh-rice-lamp) — 
which plays a conspicuous roll on nil f«»ttvo occasions, is 
lighted in the inner verandah, the housepeople a«Hcmblo and 
invoke their ancestors and KAvcri Auima for a blessing; tho 
young men make obeisance to their parents and ciders and 
then drive a pair of bullocks into the paddy-fields, where they 
turn the heads of the beasts towards tho uast. Tho land- 
lord now offers cocoanuts and plautaina, rictj and milk to the 
presiding deity of his Nild, and lifting up hiH lmnd« in ado- 
ration to the rising suu invokes a blessing. Thti oxen arc 
yoked and three furrows ploughed, when the work is finished 
for that morning. Of tixe turned earth they take ft clod home 
to the store-house ov granary praying Bhivii to grant them 
a hundred-fold increase. This rccognilioii of thti sotn^o of 
material wellbeing, is followed by persona! industry that 
should command succosh. 

From 6 to 10 in tho morning the ploughing is continued 
till all the fields are turned ovr 2 or 3 timea. Then the 
borders are trimmed, the channels cleaned and thn littlo banks 
between the fields repaired, to regulate the water. 

By the end of May one part of the fiekU wliich commands 
a, permanent water supply and which has been well manured, 
is prepared for a nursery by repeated ploughing and haiTOW- 
ing, whilst the whole field is submerged. For every hundred 
butties of land from 2 to 2-t butties of grain are required for 
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.^eed. The seed paddy is heaped tip on the north side of the 
house, watered for 3 days, then covered up with plantain 
leaves and stones, till it begins to sprout. The ntii'sery ground 
has meanwhile again been ploiighed and haiTOwed, and the 
water allowed to run off, so that the grain when sown is just 
imbedded in the soft mud. After 20 or 30 days the blades 
have attained a height of about one foot and the seedlings 
are ready for ti'ansplauting. Beautiful as are corn and clover 
fields in Europe, there is no vegetation there tlaat surpasses 
in beauty the brilliant green of a rice nursery. The eye is 
irresistibly attracted to these bright spots and rests upon them 
with the utmost delight! 

Regulated by the monsoon i-ainthe rice-transplanting takes 
place during July and August. The women, covered with 
leaf-umbrellas, called Goragas, that rest on the head and pro- 
tect the whole of the body, pull out the plants f^-om the nur- 
sery, tie them in small bundles, which are collected in one 
spot. Meanwhile the submerged fields are repeatedly ploughed 
and levelled with the Tawe, "till the soil is soft as treacle, 
white as milk the foaming surface," wheii all the men of the 
house, placed in a line and Ktandiiig almost knee deep in the 
muddy fields, begin the transplanting in which women are 
not expected to join. The bundles arc conveniently deposit- 
ed over the field; each man takes a handful of plants at a 
time into his left and with the right hand presses with gi'eat 
rapidity 6 or 8 seedlings together into the mud, keeping a 
regular distance of about 6 inches. Before the completion 
of the largest field an open space of about 10 feet wide is left 
throughout the whole length. This is the Coorgs' race-ground 
and offers right good sport which greatly exhilirates their 
monotonous task. All the men engaged in the woi'k — and 
15 are reckoned for a 100 butties of land — may run, but 4 
or 5 only obtain a prize. Weaiing merely a pair of short 
drawers, they are eager for the run, for which their powerful 

IS 
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legs well qualify thci«. The sign in frlvcii niul away they 
scramble and plunge and ntaggcr in tluf dtM'p mnd ami roarn 
of laughter greet the uufortunatc wigljt \\\ut tuniltlfs into the 
mud. Having reached the. c>p|K).sito Itaiik, tht-y rctnrri the 
same way, and hard is tlioir stvnjj^fjcit^ chtsc tn tin' winning 
post. The first coiner ia rewarded with a i>i<Mn' t»l" cloth, the 
second \Yitli a bunch of plantains, thr third with a jack-iVuit, 
the fonrth with a basket of orangort and tht* fifth with pan-h- 
cd rice. When all the liclds are planted, a fea.st fur thti peo- 
ple is given by the landlord. 

As a protection against the ovil eye, Honic; !jalf burnt 
bamboos about 6 feet liigh arc crcctud in a Vme tlironghout 
the middle of the fields. It is now tlie furnifr'n hnsincHrt, to 
regulate the water supply of each ttchl and tt» fill n}> holes 
made by crabs in the embanknicnt8. Also the. weeding is 
attended to and any failures arc replanttul At the end of 
October, when the ears of the grain are fully «»nt, hut-* on 
high posts are erected, one for every 1 00 butties, f«r the 
watchman who guards the crop against wild }M>ast.s and t»oen- 
sionally fires off a gup. In November or Deceiuhev the paddy 
gets i-ipe and the feast of first fruite or "Huttari" U celebrated, 
after which the x^addy may be reaped. Tlic water h drained 
off the fields, the paddy cut down with sickles close to the 
grotmd and spread out to dry; after 5 or dayB it h Iwund 
up into sheaves and carried home and stacked in a heap, the 
ears turned inside. In January or February, chiefly in moon- 
light nights, the sheavea are taken down to tlu; threshing 
floor, spread round a stone pillar, fixed in the middle, and 
trodden out by bullocks and buffaloes, when the paddy i« 
winnowed, the best quality reserved for seed and the rest 
stored up in the granary, already described, for home con- 
sumption and for sale, the price varying from 2 to 4 Rs. a 
butty. A threshing machine, lately introduced by TJeiit 
Mackenzie, excited the astonishment and admiration of the 



natives; bxit the handlaboiir of two coolies for turning it 
appears to them too severe and impracticable for large quanti- 
ties of paddy. A winnowing macliiue would find greater 
favour. 

The cnltnmtion u/ Canlainom is to a g'l'^'fit number of 
Coorgs next in importance to that of rice, and the poi5session 
of a fine cardamom jungle is rcgai'dcd as a mine of Avcalth. 
In the time of thcOoorg TJnjnlis and for some time after, carda- 
moms were a Governniont monopoly, and tUo cultivators had 
to soil their produce at a fixed rate to the Sircar, receiving' 
from 12 to 20 rupees per nuumd of 40 seers dry capsules. 
Now the jungles are ludd from the state on a lease of 10 
years, at 3 lacs of rupees, but this i-evcnue to Govornmont 
has not yet reached the an^ount, cleared by the Rajahs which, 
owiiig to their monopoly of aelHiig the spice, rose as high as 
80,000 rupees per annum! Any jungles that are not dis- 
posed of at the lease-auction, arc worked by the ryots for 
Governinent. 

The Cardamom plant (Elettaria cardamomnm XJ7. yc'laki) 
grows spontaneouBly in the evergreen forests or Males along 
the Ghat-line and its spiirs nt an elevation of from 8,000 to 
5,000 feet. Still, nature requires a certain stimulus to pro- 
duce the plant in greater abundance and this is effected by 
a singular process, but though perfectly empirical on the part 
of the natives, no doubt it is based on a natural law which 
holds good in many other instances, where seed is kept in the 
ground in a state of vitality for a long period, till such a 
change in the climatic condition is brought about, as will 
favour its germination and sitbsequent gx'owth. Gfmany 
other instances besides the cardamom, I heed only mention: 
the Mexican thistle (Argemone Mexicana), ithe white weed 
(Ageratum coi-difolium) and the chaixoal tree |Sponia Wiglitii), 
all of which spring up spontaneously on newly cleared or 
broken, but favourable soil. 

12» 
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The cardamom requires a rich, moist soil in a l)racin}T 

hill-climatc, accessible to sea breezes and fiivourcnl by deep 

shade and partial sunshine. A western or iiortlicni hill-Hlope 

offers the greatest advantage. A working party of about 10 

men start for the forest in February or iMarch ; and the site 

for a garden being fixed, one of tho largest trees is marked 

for felling; a temporary hut is built on a convenient Hpot and 

operations are commenced. The smaller trctts and brnsh- 

•wood are ctxt down to some distance round tlie giant tree, 

that is to be felled, and a platfonu some 10 fwjt high built 

close to the tree on the upper slope. This j)art being f.oni- 

pleted, the party sets out early next morning witli 4 good 

axes and, standing ontlie platform, a pair of cuttorH, ginu'rally 

Kudias or Yeravas, belabour the tree with all their miglit. 

When tii'cd they are relieved by their couu'adeM. Their work 

must be finished by iioontide or they are unlueky. At noon 

the front part of the tree is cut and at last houu^ strokes are 

given to the side facing the high ground; the tree now trembles 

bends over and topples down tho side of the liill, with a 

thundering crash, carrying down in its precipitate fall a 

number of smaller trees. The thorough ahaking of the ground 

is tlie essential object of this operation. A piece of ground 

thus prepared is called a garden and according to tho hjzo of 

the large trees the party may cut down more than one in a 

day and clear as many as four or five gardens. 

Within 3 months after the felling of the tree, tho yomig 
plants shoot up all over the ground, shaken by the fallen 
giant especially near its stem and roots, and rcjach n height 
of one foot with 8 or 10 leaves within tho first year; in tho 
third year they will be 4 feet high and require a little eulling, 
whilst previously one annual weeding is all the necessary 
work. In April of the third year the fruit bearing racemes 
shoot forth from the ground; they are alteruately covered 
witb short-stalked, beautiful, pale^wMte, solitary flowers of » 
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lion mouthed shape, marked with ptirple-violet stripes in the 
centre. The numerous angular Vjlack seeds are oloflcly packed 
in oval trivalvular capsules of a yellowish white colour and, 
if bruised, have a pungent aromatic taste. On this account 
and for their cordial, stirnnlant properties they are much in 
use as an agreeable spice and as a cough and vomiting allay- 
ing medicine. 

The capsules ripen in September or October, when the 
crop is gathered and being the first, is dedicated to the deity 
and called Dtiva-oottu (God'a gift). A full harvest, however, 
is collected only in the fourth year and the plants may con- 
tinue to yield a ^ood crop for seven successive years, when 
on their decline they are reinvigoratcd by the felling of 
another tree on the top of them. According to the number 
of fruit-bearing racemes on one stem, which amount from 
one to foui', the crop is estimated as a quartei-, hiilf, three 
quarters and a full crop. The perennial ste*n of the full 
grown plant is erect, jointed and from 6 to 9 feet high and 
enveloped in the sheaths of the 1 to 2 feet long lanceolate 
leaves. 

The yearly gathering of the cardamoms is attended with 
much hardship, especially when {lie gardens aot'enot in XJmales, 
i. e. hills near the tiru or village, but far away in the Gade- 
males. The high and sharp edged hill-graas is in October 
infested by innumerable leeches and poisonous snakes. 

The cardamom gathei*ers, consisting of a party of Goorgs 
with their coolies of the Pdleya, Kudiya, Yei*ava and Kui-aba 
caste, (the Holeyas are not permitted to set their foot on those 
grounds^ first set tip a camp near the garden. A hut thatched 
with the long hill-grass is erected. At night a fire is kindled 
and the men sleep around it. Early in the morning they are 
at their work. One party clears the grouiid of weeds, the 
other cuts the fruit branches. Each man gathers a good load 
into his leafy basket formed of the Netti-mara and returns 
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to the hut before sunset. After a hearty meal, tlicj pick the 
capsules from the branches, an oporatitm that kcepn thoui up 
till late at night. With the ihvwix of ttaj tlie inon set out 
again for tho plantation. The niastcr rcnininH- At noon the 
womonof tho houso arrive; the picktalcanliunomHaro measur- 
ed into bags which they carry liotnu to tlio drying grounth 
In the Gadc-males the cardanioniH are tlried on the Kpot on 
a bamboo mat in the open but Jiear a Hlmltering hut in case 
of rain. Thc}' are thinly spread and reqtnre l>»it 4 days' hot 
sun to dry; farther oxpo.Hure would awm tlio capsules to 
burst, whicli is avoided. Ik'foro the caj>su1oH are ready for 
tlio market, thc fmnt-atalks are rubljed oJV, and all impurities 
renioved. When assorted according to sixe and colour, they 
are stored away in closed basketfs in a dry room, to prosorve 
their aroma. Mopla traders or their agents vi«it the Nt'ids 
at this time with a stock of bright handkorchiefH and other 
attractive iineiy for the Coorg women atul nmko many a good 
bargain. 

Some Coorgs gather from SO to 50 mnunds in weight of 
dry oavdamoms, one maund (equal to 1,100 rupees in weight) 
is worth from 50 to 05 rupees in Coorg. Tho average pro- 
duce of one garden of a quarter of an acre in extent nijiy be 
estimated at 10 seer.s of dry cardamom, Tho contingent cx- 
peiiditure is insignificant. With more systematic cultivation 
seedlings and roots might be transplanted, and by trenching, 
mamning and irrigation, tho produce miglit be greatly in- 
creased in quantity; but thc owners of cardamom jungles re- 
quire to have them on a longer lease, to make such extra 
expenditure remunerative. 

Cqfee ctdtivatton. — There are but few Europeans and 
natives in Coorg, who are not interested in coffee cultivation. 
As the rush to the Ceylon Coffee-districts befoi-e the memor- 
able years of 1847 and 1848, so has been the influx of Euro- 
pean settlers to Coorg for the last 8 years. Thoii* number is 
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now ovei' fifty and tbc clmnge already effected in the appear- 
ance of the country woiild surprise one who left Coorg 10 
years ago. The capabilities of the province as a coffee- 
growing country have long been known to the natives, and 
it is a matter of surpvisOj that the European enterprise did 
not enter on the field till a nitich later date. It is conjectured 
that in the time of the Ccorg Rnjahs some Moplas, to whom 
they had given land near NalkmUl, introduced the shrub from 
seed, which wn« brought from "Mocha" or perhaps second 
hand from Munzcrabad. Its successful and profitable culti- 
vation was ut first concealed from tlic Coorgs, but these were 
shrewd enough to fmd out for themselves, that, whilst none 
of the fabled fatal coiisequcnces followed the cultivation of 
the aln-ub, there wn.s a ready and lucrative sale for the pro- 
duce. Through the exertions of the first British Superintend- 
ent, Captain L<> Hardy, who took a deep intei-est in the 
material prosperity of the country, the coffee plant bccanie 
almost univei'sal, and now tbei*e is hardly a Cooi-g or any 
native house, that does not pride itself in a coffee-garden, 
compriBing, it may be, a few trees or as many acres. 

The native mode of cultivation was exceedingly simple. 
The plants, reared from seed in a nursery, were in the mon- 
soon put out on a shady hill-elope, the tinderwood of which 
had been previously cleared away. An occasional weeding 
was all the attention bestowed upon the plants which in 3 or 
4 ye«rs, according to the density of the covering shade, gave 
a promising crop, that was picked, dried and disposed of in 
the husk to the merchant, as they did witli their cardamoms, 
the price of dry cheny coffee averaging from 7 to 10 rupees 
per batty of 80 seers measure- 

When coffee cultivation was taken in hand by European 
skill and energy, the industry soon assumed greater import- 
ance- Mx% B'owler, the first European Planter, opened up the 
Mercai-a Estate in 1864, Mr. H. ilann became tlie pioneer on 
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the SampAji Ghat in 1855, Di% Maxwell opened up the Peram- 
badi Ghat estates in 1856, and in 1857 Mr. KiimuHnya found- 
ed Anandapur village with a most promising phmtatioti in 
the Bamboo district. Round these fivBt centres of cnltivntion 
dozens of extensive estates sprang up within n short time. 
Every one who beheld a hill-side, covered witli the rich, 
luxuriant coffee shrub was bewitched by its goUlcn pronnsofj. 
Here seemed to have been discovered the KUlorudo of honest 
industry in a delightful climate and hojnc-rikc countryl 
Natives too, enriched by the sale of forest land, foUowod the 
example of the Eui*opean planter, and opened up large estates; 
private and public companies were formed to embark in the 
lucrative speculation; foi'est land was to be had cither from 
Government for the mere asking or by purchase from native 
holders. Cooly labour flowed in plentifully. Thousands of 
acres of the finest forest land fell under the planter's axe. 
Every new settler was hailed as a lucky fellow, whcsc lot 
was cast in pleasant places. Lacs of rnpcea vrero spent in 
the expectation of a cent per cent return. Wit'li the ap- 
proach of the looked for fabulous income, the excitement rose 
apace. Envy had fixed an eye upon the fortunate planter; — 
but never before stood he more in need of pity and sympathy 
than at that time. A succession of bad seasons disappointed 
his prospects year after year; then the «B«g" infested the 
finest estates on the Sampdji and Perambadi Ghat, and scarcely 
had it left, when the terrible « White Borer," whose acquaint- 
ance we have already made, threatened to destroy the very 
foundation of his prosperity. There are but few planters 
who have as yet escaped either of these dire calamities, and 
their success mates the loss of others all the more felt. 
There is however no cause for despair. The soil and olimate 
of the country seem eminently suitable for coffee cultivation. 
Coffee may yet succeed in Ooorg and the undaunted planter 
may yet have his reward, if the method of cultivation, best 
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suited for each locnlity, is carefully adopted, and if with the in- 
crease of jungle vegetation, especially bamboos, better seasons 
maybe expected to retui-n and the "White Borer" to disappear. 
The approved methods of coffee cultivation in Coorg are 
planting xmdor shade and on the open ground, and an intelli- 
gent planter ■will bo guided by his experience of the elevation, 
exposure, and amount of atmospheric humidity of his loca- 
lity which method to apply. If shade-planting is decided 
upon, there is the choice between natural and artificial shade, 
and in either case due regard is paid to full light and free 
circulation of air. Tiie former method is but the improved 
native way of planting already described. For artificial shade- 
planting the jungle trees are all removed and either burnt or — 
which seems to be better — piled up and allowed to rot, when 
of the spontaneous new growth, especially the Sponia "Wightii 
or "Charcoal tree" which springs up like weeds, a sufficient 
number of trees is atllowed to remain. More permanent shade- 
trees, however, are the jack tree, the Poinciana regia, Bauhinia, 
the mango tree etc., seeds of which are pu;t down at regular dis- 
tances on the plantation, and after 5 or 6 years the young trees 
offer already partial shade. Coffee trees on open ground, that re- 
quire no shade owing to a moister atmosphere, are evidently in 
a more congenial habitat; they grow stronger, live longer and 
yield an earlier and successively more regular and larger crop 
than trees under shade. Some of the Sampdji Ghat-estates near- 
est Mercara are of this description and their present appearance 
leaves hardly anything to be desired ha coffee planting. 

The soil and elevation best suited for cardamoms is also 
best adapted for coffee cultivation, hence at first the desire 
to secure cardamom jungles for coffee plantations. 

After apiece of land has been cleared and regularly pitted 
with holes 18 inches cube and at a distance of 5 or 6 feet 
from each other, the surface soil is filled in and a peg fixed 
in the centre. Wilix the first burst of the monsoon, the sturdy 
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seedlings of 3 or 4 pairs of leaves are rctnoved from the 
nursery witlt a ball of earth attached to the roots and trans- 
planted into the holes marked by the pegs. This is the surest 
and therefore cheapest mode of planting. 

Weeding is the next operation to bo carefully attended to, 
but where from the nature of the soil or of tlie lay of the land 
there is danger of loss of surface soi" from heavy rain, no-hoe 
weeding is allowed during the monsoon; but only hand weeding 
or cutting with grass-knives and, after the monsoon, a breaking 
up of the soil, to turn the weeds down. Easy roads are laid 
out to bring every part of the estate within ready access and 
at the same time to be the means of an effectual drainage. 
With the end of the firafe year's operations, the planter 
very likely builds for himself a simple cottage on a convenient 
spot, that commands a fine view and some Bungalows are 
most beautifully situated. With the third year the estate 
comes into flower and bearing. In March or April the snowy 
white of the blossoms, in their copiousness but slightly relieved 
by the dark green foliage, delights the eyes with its morning 
freshness and purity, wherever you look, and in their bridal 
glory the jessamine-like flowers fill the air with an agreeable 
aroma. Let us examine a three years' old tree of best growth. 
It is 4 feet high of a pyramidical shape with alternately 
opposite branches (primaries) of which the topmost are 8 
inches and the lowest 3 feet long, which are subdivided by 
secondaries and tertiaries. The flowers are in appearance 
like jessamines on short stalks, in clusters round the branches 
and last but 2 days. The tree under examination numbers 
20pairsof branches, and 3 inches from the stem the clusters 
of flowers begin; the lowest branch contains 22, the middle 
8 and the uppermost 2 clusters with an average of 12 blos- 
soms each. These do not all set and produce mature berries, 
but give an idea of the fertility of the shrub. Gentle showers 
or heavy mists at this time greatly enhance the fecundity of 
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the blossoming, hence the importance of spring rain«. TIio 
leaves are oblong, lanceolate, dark gret^n niul j»Iossy an the 
upper, paler on the lower side and form a striking crmtraMt 
with the snowy flowers or red berries. After a fertile h!o«- 
soming the ovaries, if favoured by a few Bhower«, swdl rapidly 
and the green berries resemble olivea. In Oetobtu" tliey be- 
come hard, turn yellow and, when mature, red. They now 
resemble cherries. "We open one. A sweet aromntie sneeu- 
lent pulp encloses 2 beana, which arc surrounded by a pnrch- 
ment like slcin, which, when dry, easily drops ofl'. A thin 
silky skia called the *silver-skin" is tlio last coating of the 
bean which, if of good quality, is long, of a bluiuli green colour 
and of a peculiar aroma. In some cherries there is i)Ut one 
bean developed which fills up the whole space. It is round 
and called Peaberry, and fancy assigns to it a higher price 
in the market than to ordinary coffee. 

The separation of the fresh pulp from the lioan-s is elfocted 
on the estate by a maclune called '^pulpor," after which the 
parchment coffee is washed and sliglktly fermented to remove 
all saccharine and gummy matter, carefully dried and hont to 
the Coast, where it is peeled, garbled, sized, packed and 
shipped for the market. 

Considering that every crop takes a certain amount of 
nourishment out of the soil, it is clear, that something in the 
shape of manure must be given to it in return, and it is 
generally Acknowledged, that according to the chemical analy- 
sis of the coffee bean, the Coorg soil wants phosphate of 
lime, carbonate of magnesia and potash as the principal in- 
gredients of the requisite manure, and a raixtui-e of super- 
phosphate of lime and Peruvian guano or stable-manijye. 
Lime and afhes may be the nearest approach to it- Experi* 
menta with diflterent proportions of these materials on a 
number of trees of equal growtit soon show which is the xaost 
effectual mixtitre for ^eh loeaEty. 
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Of almost equal iitipoitancc with nimnirinjj; is the pruuing 
of lue trccH, wltevel)y thn extmvagaut t^lnltonttion of the sap 
is chocked and the fcvtihty of tlie wtil t-ciiiioinlst'ih It is this 
operittion ^vhicll inohea tho. plunti'i' most tUniiliuv with his 
ti-ces iuul wliic'h inipresscM upon the iqtpenrjutee of an estate 
as Aceided a Htamp, as the syBtoin oi' trail nujj; t-huructerizes a 
Bchool. It is amvtsiug to hear a planter tN-dl "oiic'k nttciitiou 
to thi.s and that "dear litth'; tree", whieli he ha.H "hrought 
round hy jmuiiiig"; hut these are often the men who do justice 
to a ]jlaatation and who evonttially stu'eeed! 

'11 10 export of coifec for the hist lli yeans, as will bo 80cu 
from the subjoined table, has with the exception «'f the last 
t\v o years been steadily inereasinpf. 

Htaleuii'ut oj ejcimi'tn of < V>//V*,- j'fmn f'tm^tf 

from 1857 — 1600 in niaumls of wliicli 4 wro fqnnl tti 1 <.'wt. 



Year 



Coffee in 
niauuds 



Avoudupots weight .^^ j^^ J.QJ5 
Tons. Owta. Qm. i 1"^'*" ^"" 



1857—58 


46,330 


579 


4 





289,000 


1853 59 


66,802 


835 


15 




417,850 


1859—60 


1,11,768 


1,379 


AW 





089,550 


18G0-— 01 


1,28,412 


1,005 


3 





802,550 


1801 02 


1,53,781 


1,922 


5 


1 


901,125 


1802—03 


1,40,113 


1,751 


8 


1 


875,700 


1863 04= 


2,34,182 


2,927 


5 


2 


1,403,025 


1804—05 


2,40,000 


3,000 








1,500,000 


1«G5— 06 


2,50,000 


3,125 








1,562,500 


1800—67 


2,00,000 


3,250 








1,025,000 


1807 -08 


2,40,000 


3,000 








1,500,000 


1808—69 


2,20,700 


2,758 


15 
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The extent of actual cultivation is difficult to estimate, 
owing to the sui-vey being incomplete. The land under coffee 
cultivation on the 1st April 1870 was 5,222 acres less than 
on the same date in 1800, when 55,750 acres were held hy 
Europeans and 29,930 acres by natives, or a totfil of 85,780 
acres, yielding a landtax of Rs. 91,251 whilst the acreage in 
1869-70 pvoduced only lis. 89,942. The assessment for 
each holder is, after an exemption for the fii-st 4 years, from 
the fifth to the ninth year 1 rupee per acre and rupees 2 ever 
after whether cultivated or uncultivated land. The planters, 
however, hope that Government will reduce this landtax to 
1 rupee per acre in considei-ation of the sore disapiiointments 
and losses from unforeseen causes, under the pressure of 
which 204 acres have already been resigned by planters and, 
to recover rupees 3,497 for assessment due, several estates 
amounting to 3,702 acres have beeu resumed and sold by 
Government. 

Ciimcliona cultivation^ has been initiated on a small scale 
by Government in 1863 in a favoui-able locality 3 miles to the 
east of Mercara. There are now several hundred trees in a 
thriving condition, that yield quantities of seed for distribution 
and for rearing new plants in the hothouse, which was erected 
for the purpose on tlie premises of the Central School. Plants 
have already been distiibuted to those taluq cutcherries, in 
the compounds of which they were thought likely to grow, 
and the experiment has to some extent proved srxcccssful. 
Seed and plants have also been given to private persons. On 
several coffee estates small patches have been planted with 
chinchonas for estate use; but the special cultivatioir on a 
large scale has not found favour with any plantei', though 
there is little doubt, that, wherever in the open coffee grows, 
which belongs to the same natural order viz: Chinchoiiacese, 
the Chinchona will also thrive- There is some diffidence as 
to its success as a financial speculation, seeing that the Govern- 
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tnent plantations all over India are likely to supply every 
possible local want 

Of the many species of eliincliona the most generally 
cultivated is the "Cliincliona Bucciruhra" or "Genuine l^ed 
Bark," which grows to a lofty trco and h rich in Alkaloids; 
hut Mr. Broughton, the Government Qninologi«t on the 
Nilagiris, has lately discovered a species, which yields more 
than 11 per cent Alkaloids, and of these 10 per cent Quinine, 
the largest amount ever obtained from the Peruvian bark. 

Tea cultivation has received but little attention. To 
judge from the experiments already inade by Mr. Mann, 
Br. Macpherson and Mr. Robei-ts, there is however no doubt, 
that tea will grow in Coorg. 

The cuUivaiion of Sugarcane is a purely native enterprise 
and chiefly in the hands of settlers from Mysore, who sell it 
for raw consumption or use it for the mannfacttire of jagry, 
a kind of coarse sugai% It is propagated from cuttings put 
down in April and yields ripe canes the year after in 
September. It requires a moist rich soil, that can bo brought 
under imgation. Some coffee plantoi^ have begun to stock 
their swampy ravines witli sugarcane; but, the produce not 
being large enough, it is doubtful, whether it answers as a 
pecuniary speculation. 

Cotton of a fair description, has long been under cultivation 
to a small extent by ryots in the north-eastern parts of Coorg, 
where the fibre is used for home-made fabrics and the seed 
for oil. New spedes: the Sea-Island, New Orleans, Egyptian 
and Hybrid Cotton have lately been introduced as experi- 
ments and they thrive very "well, but the sudden depression 
in the cotton market discourses any further pursuit of the 
speculation. 

The seed is sovra in May on a well broken tip rich soil, 
that is raised in long ridges 3 or 4 feet apart- The seedlings 
are sufficiently strong *tq withstsmd the heavy monsoon mns 
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and the pods ripen in October or November, when the sunny 
weather favors the gatheritjg; perennial plants yield however 
ripe cotton ahnoat at a11 scasonsj and the monsoon crop is of 
course lost. My own experience on a coffee plantjition near 
Anandapur with all available kinds of cotton seed led mo to 
the conclusion, that the Sca-Island and Berar-Hybritl would 
yield most satisfactory results. Egyptian cotton grown in 
1865 by Captain Taylor on the SampAji Qhat produced a fibre, 
which was pronounced by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
the best that had reached the Bombay market. 

The Pkintain (Musa paradisiaca) of which there is a wild 
kind in the hill-jungles, is common all over Coorg near native 
dwellings. The 10 to 12 feet high succulent stem consists 
of a number of fibrous sheaths that may be considered the 
continuation of the leaf-stalks and is at the base nearly one 
foot thick. The leaves forming a tuft on the apex of the 
stem are 6 or 8 feet long and 2 feet broad. In the centre of 
the stem is a wliite solid substance forming a cylinder through- 
out its length. It is used by the natives for curry, when broken 
actoss, it shows bundles of spiral vessels to great perfection. 
The continuation of tins cylinder beyond the stem forms the 
flower-stalk, it is therefore evident that one tree can bear but 
once, after which it is cut down and a new shoot springs up 
from the root, by wluch means the plantain is chiefly propa- 
gated. The closely packed conical flower head is not unlike 
a red cabbage in appearance, and by its own weight inclines 
downward in a graceful curve. Each of the purple leatheiy 
leaves or involucres coated with a pale bloom of great delicacy, 
covers a double row of 9 or 12 elongate yellowish red flowers, 
extending in a spiral line over one-third of the circumference 
of the fleshy stalk. With the maturity of each successive 
row of flowers, the involucre reclines and falls off, and the 
fruit appears, which when ripe is from 3 to 6 inches long and 
from half an inch to 2 inches thick. In its spiral clustering 
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ronncl the stalk, it fonns s, large bunch numlxM-inff from 200 
to 300 plantains. The fruit when (Vivcisted of its skin may be 
eaten raw, roasted or bakcitl, or when Hlici'tl uiul thittd in the 
sun, reduced to a kind of flour whic!» !« oonsiihn-ed very 
nourisliing. 

The fruit is supposed to have been th(^ foilnihhni fruit of 
Paradise, hence the botiinitsal name of the. plant. I'lunHs is a 
great variety of plantains, which dilfcr in Ni'/,t', {"oluur and the 
flavour of their fruit, but all tlie Goorjf plantaiii.H sctiui to be 
particularly rich in saccharine nmtter and vi^-y nutritious. 

The x>lanfe is highly esteemed by the nativcn an the tnublem 
of plenty and fertility and is a« aueli in constant rfujuisition 
at their marriage and other festivals for ornainentinf; tho cn- 
tranoQ of houses and temples. Btuuips of lui'ge trunks occupy 
also a conspicuous place in their gan»ca junl umusomenta, for 
it is considered a feat of strengtli to cut on« through at a 
blow with the famous Coorg knife. 

The Mma texiHia or "MattMia Hemp** Plantain has been 
introduced by Captain C5ole, and I have Binu'cssfully natura- 
lized it in Mercara. Numbera of shoots have already been 
distributed for extensive cultivation for the sake of its valu- 
able fibre for cloth and paper-manufacture. Tho fruit h like 
the common large plantain, but so full of seeds that it can 
hardly be eaten. 

Along with this plant also the JiJtcca or Amim NvUk 
(Boehmeria nivea) was introduced, and having successfully 
reared it in Mercara, I distributed a quatitity of rootR and 
eut&igs amongst the planters all over Ooorg, who find it 
thriving very well in their sheltered ravines without any fur- 
ther care, but do not yet see how to make the cultivation 
profitable, owing to the difficulty and expense in preparing 
the fibre. The plant is indigenous to sou«h-eastem Asia and 
is known in China as Ma or Chuma and in Assam as Rheea. 
It is a herbaceous plant, with large, perennial, spreading and 
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much divided roots, from which I'isc a iitinil>cr of straight, 
slender, slightly brandling stems from the bark of wliich the 
fibre is extracted. The leaves resemble thoso of tlie nettle, 
are light green on the surface and silvery white below but 
are not stinging. The nialo and female Howcrs being separate 
and situated on different parts of the stem, the production of 
seed is uncertain. 

From data, given in the December n^miber of the Calcutta 
Review 1854, tlvc "llhcca" is propagated either by dividing 
the roots or by cuttings. The plant is exceedingly hardy and 
thrives in almost any description of soil, but to have it grown 
to perfection, the land must be well manured and capable of 
irrigation. In planting a piece of ground, the roots or cuttings 
should be placed out in rows a foot or a foot and a half apart 
each way, so that the plants do not throw out too many late- 
ral shoots which impairs the height of the stems. When once 
the roots have firmly struck, the plant grows vigorously, but 
mox-e especially during tho x*ainy season. The first principal 
shoots burst from tho centre of the root, and are quickly fol- 
lowed by exterior ones. In two months generally may bo 
expected, especially upon well manured land, the fii-st cuttings, 
which must bo taken off about one inch above the root. It is 
essential to mind, that the plant docs not become covered 
with hard or woody bark, which is indicated by tho former 
green coating turning bi'own, the discoloration commencing 
at the stem. A little browning strengthens the fibre, too muclx 
imposes additional costly labour. It requires a little cxpei-ience 
to aacei'tain clearly the requisite time for cutting. Thcrcs is 
another criterion by which tho fitness of the plant for cutting 
may be known, by passing the hand down it from the top to 
the bottom ; if the leaves break off crisply from where they 
are joined to the stem, it is a good indication that the planta- 
tion may be thinned out. If, on the contrary, the plant be 
not ready, the leaves, instead of breaking, tear off and strip 
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tte stem of the fibre. When all is ready for removing the 
stalks, cutting more than can be immediatQly attended to, 
should be avoided. When the sticks are cut, they should be 
stripped of the leaves on the ground, whioh is done by pass- 
ing the hand down them from top to bottom, after which they 
are handed over to women or boys to be treated as follows : 

The workers should be in couplf^s, one to take off the 
bark or thin outer coat, the other to strip off the fibre. The 
barker being provided with some coir fibre and a wooden 
knife, proceeds with the former to rub the stick in one direc- 
tion, from top to bottom, or vice versa, which, if the plant be 
fresh, is easily accomplished; if the bark be obstinate, she 
uses the wooden knife, scraping in one direction, when the 
fibre is thoroughly exposed. After removing the bark, she 
hands the stick to another cooly, who breaks it an inch or two 
at either end or in the middle by which, a portion of fibre is 
separated and which enables him to lay hold of it and to 
strip off very carefully the entire fibre. Should any mucilagi- 
nous matter still adhere, it is scraped off with a blunt wooden 
knife and the clean fibre hung up in the sun for a day to dry, 
when it is ready for the market. Perhaps drying the out 
sticks in the sun and exposing them to the dews for several 
days and then beating out the brittle herbaceous part with a 
wooden apparatus as they treat hemp in Germany, may be a 
cheaper and more expeditious mode of separating the fibre. 

As to the return, 88 lbs. are calculated upon one acre for 
one crop, and if the field allows three annual cuttings, the 
yield is 264 lbs. or a little more than one-tenth of a ton, 
valued 80 rupees at jb 80 a ton, whilst an acre of coffee 
producing 5 cwt would yield at 70 shillings per owt Rupees 
175, all expenditure excJiuded in botih cases. 

The Chocolate tre& or Theobroma Cacao has been success- 
fully reared by me fi:om seeds received from Sir Madava Eow, 
the Devdn of Travancore, The cultivation of this most use- 
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ful tree, which z^quiroa a soil fit also for oofifee, promises to 
prove a most welcome addition to Coorg exotics, as it pro- 
duces fruit -when & years old and requires but little caro or 
labour. The plants are grown firom seed, to be obtained in 
March, much in the same way as coffee seedlingSi and afler 
15 xQontbs when they are about 18 inches high, they arc 
transplanted in large pits about 12 feet apart and protected 
by shade. 

The fact, that a wild species of Nntmeg grows plentifblly 
in the Coorg forests induced ma, to moke an experiment with 
cultivating <&e ihdmeg ftf eommsrce, *MyriBtica officinalis," 
but the promised seed has not yet arrived. According to 
Dr. Bidie's instmotions, tibie cultivation may be carried on 
on co£fee-Iand and seems to ofifer no great difficulties. 

Of /rM«i <raes the Coorg Oranges ara celebrated and as 
common as the plantain. There are several varieties, but 
the best is the sweet, lusoious ^Loose Jacket" so called because 
the rind of the ripe fruit is almost detached from the pulp. 
The Coorg Eajahs owned fine orange gardens in the most 
suitable localities of the country, but they have since been 
neglected. There are also varietieB of Citrons and the Lime 
indispensable in Coorg etiqaette is in abun<knoe. 

Apples and Feais do not succeed in Meroara, as the heavy 
monsoon does not favour their growth, but there is perhaps 
no reason, why they should not grow in warmer and more 
sheltered localities, as well as in Bangalore. Iioquats, Peaches, 
Figs and Pom^^anates thrive better and the Guava, which 
makes a most excellent jelly, would be the Oooig Pear, if it 
were not for the numerous hard litde seeds and the peculiar 
flavor which is not always appreciated. Strawberries and 
Pine-apples grow to a large size. Grapes have been reared in 
sheltered places in Meroara, but the vine soon degenerates. 
The Brazil-ohearry is very common, the fruit is the h^^ x^f 
herbaceous plant and is made into excellent j«aa. 

HI" 
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English VcrjetahUa arc satiBfiictorily grown by Mercara 
residents mul atill more so hy some planters oxi tlieir estates. 
Potatoes antl Cnbljiigc tlirive ronmrknbly well; al«o Peas, Beans, 
Knoll kolil, Bnlitfl, Beets, TurnipH and Omn-ots of excellent 
quality arc prodvttjetl. The natives do itow only attempt to 
cultivate these vt^getablea, but the markets are unstipplied 
■with them. 

Nativa Vvgefahhs, whicli nro reared on patches of paddy- 
fields after harvest time, or in amall gardens, in the villages 
about Frasorpct, include: French Beans, Radishes, Pumpkins, 
Cucumbers, Indian Corn, Brinjals, Chillies, Coriander, Ama- 
ranthus and others, but oveii those are not plentiful in 
the Mercara market, and what there is comes chiefly from 
Fraserpet. 

Dr?/ grain^ such as Ragy, Avary, Tavary, Huruli and 
others are chiefly grown in the open country of the Nanjardj- 
patna taluq lying along the western banks of the Kdvdri. 
It is there also, that Tobacco is cultivated for sale, whilst in 
most of the Coorg farms little reserved patches of the narcotic 
is grown for home-consumption; but the Coorg tobacco is of 
an indifferent description, no particular care being bestowed 
•upon its cultivation- The introduction of a liow seed would 
have a beneficial influence. A few Hemp plants are her© and 
there grown near native houses, but more for the use of smok- 
ing the intoxicating leaves, than for the sake of the fibre. 

Similar to other hilly parts of India, there prevails a 
primitive mode of cultivation called "kumari," which is prac- 
tised by the lowest classes of natives, the Kurumbas and 
Kudias, chiefly on the western slopes of the Ghats. They 
cut and burn a patch of jungle, and plant either the email 
reddish hill-rice, sown broadcast tipon the slighfly dug up 
land, or Bagy. The former yields a 10 fold, the latter a 
200 to 300 fold retarn. Such fields iire only once or twice 
cultivated, when they are abandoned in favour of a new piece 
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of jungle and not resumed till »ft«r 5 or 6 yean, T!ii» wanton 
jungle-waste ks however been put a Blop to by fn>vcrinncnt 
and brouglit witliiii rcftsoiiRblc linntj*. 

Bringing to a close the sultject of ArlHiri-hortHiilturu in 
Coorg, it were ungrateful, did I omit la mention the many 
and beautiful exotic flowers and shrulw, that onmnient the 
gardens of European re^'idcntjj and recall by their presence 
sweet remembrances of distant Home; ! forbear however to 
enumerate any beyond the modent Violet, the frngrant Iloae 
and the showy Dahlia^ and leave it to the fancy of the reader 
to aasooiate with these types of spring, suuinier and autuntn 
the many other garden flowcra, that are familiar to Europeitna. 



II. PART 



1. COMPOSITION AND DENSITY OP THE POPULATION 
OP COORG. 

The country of Ooorg has for ages been, inliaHted by 
various tribes, wbicb, thougb not all of tbe same standing, 
are distinguisked from otber castes, that bare immigrated at 
more recent periods from the surrounding countries. 

The most ancient and important tribes, which for centu- 
ries have been in the relation of masters and slaves, are the 
Coorgs (Kodagas) and the Holeyas, who together form per- 
haps one-third of the whole population. 

Classified according to their languages and relative ranlc, 
claimed by, or accorded to them in the present day, tbe fol- 
lowing are the various tribes in Coorg: 

A. Tribes who speak the peculiar Ooorg language. 

1. The Coorgs and Arrma Coorgs^ about whom more anon. 

2. The Eimhohah (contracted from eivattu-vokkalu i. e. 
50 farmers). They are cultivators and in their mode of life, 
in dress, in superstition arid festivals conform to the habits of 
the Coorgs, but the latter do not eat or intermarry with them. 
In bodily appearance and complexion they are not ao well 
favoured as the Coorgs and are less spirited in manly pursuits. 
They came from Mysore in a body of 50, to settle down in 
Coorg, hence their name. In the Bajahs' lime they worshipped 
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Kiiv^ri-Amma, but under t!ic BritUU n«»vrrniueut thny re- 
verted to their original aevt, the Hdvainlinn^-ns, wlm have 
their Gurus in TalkM in Myaoru ami now think th«'tn?«olvp« 
superior to the Coorg». 

3. The IhfjaMH are intle|i«nilt?nt fviltivntorH, who innni- 
grated from Malay^lam and switleil chieily in Vt'tl««nilknA«l. 
Like the preceding ttibr, they cwiform in (Joiirj; ciirttantw, 
but are equally excluded from the cmnuiuuity of the (Inorgm, 
in whose presence they are allowed to »it only on the floor, 
whilst the former occupy a chair, or if these aro seated on a 
mat, the Hegadi^s must not toueh it. In bodily appearance 
and complexion they resemble the Coorgt. 

4. The BinepadaSf formerly musical mendicants, now 
sober farmers, are also immigi-ants from Malabar, they do not 
dress in Coorg fashion, but wear jackets. On festive oocaaions 
they prepare the parched rice for the CoorgS) from whom they 
are quite distinct 

5. The Ains came also from Malayalam and aro the 
carpenters and ironsmiths. They live and dress like the 
Coorgs, but have no closer connection with them. The Badigia 
are a similar tribe, but Canarese people. 

6. The McidivdlaB are found all over Ooorg and, being 
descended from Malayalam washermen, they practise their 
hereditary trade in the Province. 

7. Th$ K^vaiia fir& farmers who in a small number live 
in Yedenalknid talnq only. They resemble the CJoorgs ia 
dress, but are of darker complexion and less favoured in 
personal appearance. Their origin is traced to Malayalam. 

8. The Nix&ukis or Barbers are emigrants from the same 
country and resemWe the wasbermen. 

9. Tix& JSJ3i/uvem or Potters ajre met with in evwy J?M, 

whfete-tii^ ply their trade. 

10. The JSMd^as toid TSmeUe'Kud^fas live chiefly in ^e 
lf«^^pnii Ohi^ wb(»re thfff cultivate i^ieir owm 
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Kumari land, draw toddy from tho Bain^-palm (caryota urens) 
for sale and work as labourers in cardamojn gardens and oa 
Coorg farms, wlien thoy live ia tlio ontliouses of tke CoorgB 
and share their food. 

11. The MSdas live independently all over the country 
and subsist on the produce of their handicraft, umbrella 
making. They are the drummers a*, tho Coorg festivals, and 
it is their privilege to receive annually at harvest time from 
each Coorg house of their district as much reaped paddy, as 
they can bind up with a rope 12 cubits in length. They 
dress like the Coorgs, only in a poorer style. Their religion 
ia the worship of Kdli and of demons. The M<5da8 live on 
vegetable and animal diet, beef included; thoy are a <][uiet 
people, not robust in body and of a sallow brown complexion 
with black straight hair. 

12. The HoUyas are found in the Coorg houses all over 
the country and do all the menial work for the Coorgs by 
whom, though theoretioaUy freemen under the British Govern- 
ment, they were held as "glebse adsoripti" in a state of abject 
servitude until lately, when with the advent of European 
planters the slave-question was freely discussed and the 
"domestic institution" practically aboli^ed. There are three 
kinds of Holeyas; the original K^mbati and the MAringi — 
from Malabar and the Canarese speaking Badaga-Holeyas 
from Mysore. They dress indifferently, are of dirty habits 
and eat whatever they can get, bepf included. Their worship 
is addressed to Eiyappa-D4varu and Chdmundi or KAli goddess 
once every month; and once every year they sacrifice a hog 
or a fowl. They are a poor, ignorant people, generally of 
middle size and of a dark complexion, 

B. Separate languages are spoken by: 
1. The Roman-Catholio Christians at Virajpet, who are 
emigrants from North-Canara and belong to the Konkani 
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caste. They established the settlement in the time of Dodda- 
Virajender, when persecuted by Tippti-Sultan's cruel prosely- 
tism. Besides their own language, "Konkani," they speak 
also Canarese. They ave cultivators and shopkeepers. 

2. The Shivdclidrios who ai-e farmers and traders and 
scattered all over Coorg; tliey speak Canarese and came from 
Mysore, They eat no rnimal food. 

3. The Gaudas or Vokkaligas who are farmers. Those 
that came from the Tulu-oountry, speak the language of that 
locality and live chiefly in Ttiviinild; the remainder who 
emigrated from Mysore, live in the north-east of Coorg and 
speak Canarese. 

4c. The JPdUs or farm labourers that live principally in the 
western disti'icts. They also speak Tula and have immigrated 
from South-Canara. The Pdles are of a more robust appear- 
ance than the Holeyas, of coarse features, middle sized stature 
and black straight hair which is wavy with the women. 
Some dress in Coorg — some in low-country-fashion. They 
have no idols, but like 'the Tulu people, they call upon their 
gods: Guliga, Khorti and Kalurti, whose names they pro- 
nounce over their food before eath)g. Their diet is like that 
of the Coorgs. 

5. The Maleyas.) a small wandering g-ipsy tribe from 
Malabar who speak Malaydlam. They pretend to cure di- 
seases and exact money from the ignorant; they also person- 
ate demons and the departed spirits of the ancestors of their 
dupes. 

6. The Kuruhas who are distinguished as Jdnix and Betta- 
Kurubas, but are of the same type which is more Mongolian 
than Caucasian. Their cheekbones are rather high and 
prominent, jtheir nose short and nearly £at; their lips large, 
their eyes sna^l, dark and deep set; their hair curly, through 
neglect matted and almost woolly. In stature the Kur-ubas 
are middle si!?ed, well proportioned and in habits nimble and 
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enduring. Their colour is dark. T!icy have Imir ou the 
upper lip and chin but no whiskers. 

The Jinu-Kwuha^ live in huts in tlte jungles of Coorg 
and wander from place to place in search of honty, wlience 
their name. They worship the goddess K/iU by pronouncing 
her name over their food, but once a year they saci-ifice a 
fowl. They live on vegetable and rniniul food, but do not 
touch beef. They are skilled in the use of tlio Hliupc a»d of 
the bow and arrow and are excellent dimbiirs. Their hingnage 
is peculiar, but allied to Cannrese. They nre a wild looking, 
but shy and harmless people. 

The Betta-Kuruhas, like the former, live cliiefiy in bnmboo- 
.forests, but have no social interconrfio with the Jt^nu-Kuvtibna. 
Though they do not climb trees, they aro excellent wood- 
cutters, but not reliable on account of thwr nnstendy habits. 
They excel in making mats, baskets, umbrellas, boxe« and 
cradles for which they chiefly use cane, Cunarese: l«ctt<i, 
hence their name or perhaps from the Tamil: vettn, to cut. In 
their scanty clothing and the woolijf, top-knotted Imir and 
broad features, their appearance is wild and repulsive, yet 
they are a good humoured, peaceable set of people and when 
employed are industrious at their work as long as it pleases 
them. They speak a language of their own, which ts not 
understood by any other natives. 

7. The Adtas, a migratory tribe from Malabar who work 
as day labourers. They are like Pariahs and speak the 
Malaydlam language. 

8. The J&ravasy a wandering tribe originally from Wyndd, 
where, like theHoleyas in Coorg, they were held in skversr 
by the Nairs. They speak their own language and live chiefly 
in Kiggatndd with the Coorgs to whose mode of life and 
worship they have conformed. Like them they eat no beef and 
therefore rank higher than ihe Holeyaa and M^das. They 
ate strong and diligent labourers and their fro<iuent deaertito 
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to coffee planters causes no little vexation and loss to their 
often hard task-masters. In features and complexion the 
Yeravas resemble the Kurubas; like them they are scantily- 
dressed. At their weddings and at their Pdndalata or demon 
feast they chant their peculiar songs and have dances, in 
which like in those of the Pdleyas, women take part, an 
exti-aordinary practice anaongst Hindus I 

9. The Kdplas, who live near Nalkndd palace seem to be 
mixed descendants of the Siddis — theCoorg Rajahs' Ethiopian ' 
bodyguard — as their features resemble the Ethiopian type. 
They have landed property of their own near the palace, given 
by the Rajahs, and work also as day labourers with the Coorgs. 
Their number consists of only 15 fainilies. One, Chdtu, who 
is still alive but above 60 yeai'S old, was one of the exeou- 
ioners of the late Rajah's family, and in February 1869 he 
pointed out to the Coorg Superintendent two pits, one con- 
taining 7 bodies of murdered men, the other 21 bodies, 7 of 
women and 14 of children! In 7 other pits 1,500 cannon balls 
were found. 

Besides these tribes there are a few Par sees in Mercara, 
Brahmins, scantily spread all over Coorg in offices and in 
charge of temples, Sliettt'es and Mussulmans, chiefly in Virajpet, 
Mercara and Fi-aserpet, Moplas in PadynalknM as farmei-s, 
a number of Tamulians in the service of European families, 
and thousands of Canarese Coolies from Mysore on the coffee 
plantations. 

All these tribes and castes together with about 200 Eu- 
I'opeans und 50 East-Indians make up the population of Coorg 
which on the 31st March 1870 is supposed to have amounted 
to 112,952 souls, but this nunaber seems to be much under 
the mark as the more accurate census in 1871 will show. 

Distributed over the 6 Taluqs or Districts and the 2 princi- 
pal towns Mercara and Virajpet, the population stands thus:- — 

16* 
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: Localities. 



Mercara taluq .... 
Padiualkndd taluq . . 
Yedenalkndd taluq . . 
Kiggatndd taluq ... 
Nanjai'^jpatna taluq . 
Ydlusdvirashfme taluq 
Mahadeopet oi> Mercara 
Vivajenderpet .... 

Total. 



Births in 
1869-70 



200 
598 
373 
529 
471 
392 
149 
12 



Deaths in 
1869-70 



Population 

on 31st Marcli 

1S70 



203 
4C0 
219 
203 
388 
348 
119 
58 



11,097 
20,303 
14,153 
17,774 
23,163 
18,979 
3,859 
3,024 



2,724 



2,118 



112,952 



Separating tlie Coorgs from the Hindoos and classifying 
the xeuiainder of the inhabitants according to their religion, 
the disti-ibution of the above population stands thus: 



Coorgs . , 
Hindoos. 
Mahomedans 
Christians . 



. . . 24,585 
. . . 80,934 
. . . 5,774 
• • • 1>659 
Total. 112,952 



It is said, that before the time of the tyrannical Mahomedan 
despots in Mysore, Coorg was much more densely inhabited. 
During 1760 and 1799 more than half of its population either 
perished or -was carried away into captivity and after the fall 
of Seringapatam hut a small part of the exculants returned to 
Cooyg. This statement is corroborated by the fact, that in the 
Southeast of Gporg there are still many deserted farms grown 
over -with dense jungle, and there are here and there traces 
of former villages and little towns. The Coorg tiibe which 
in the time of the Rajahs scarcely numbered more than 5000 
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or 6000 armed men, li«ns during the long period of peace and 
prosperity under the British Government considerably in- 
creased and may now be estimated at abont 30,000 souls. 



2. PERSON At APPEARAKCR, 
OCCUPATION AND GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE COORGS. 

The Coorgs, or Kodagas as tliey nrc; properly called, are 
the principal tribe of the country and from time immemorial 
the lords of the soil. For the last two centuries they are 
known as a compact body of mountaineers who resemble more 
a Scotch clan than a Hindu caste. In the liindu scale they 
are Sudras and not pork-euting "liastard K chetriaa," as some 
mocking Brahmins would iuive it; but it ought to bo the pride 
of the Coorgs to discard the notion of coHte altogether, which 
in fact does not apply to tlunn, and to wtund upon their own 
merits as "Kodagas", the renuu-kable niouulnin claii of Coorg. 
Reserving an enquiry into their origin for the historical part, 
I would only renuirk, that the Co(»rgH of the present day are 
as distinct from the Malaytllam and (^auarose people on the 
western coast, as they are from tlie SlyHorennH in the north 
and east, though their peculiarities art> to kouic extent allied 
to the habits of the one as well as to thfjse «jf the other race, 
and even their language is but a n)ixture of tho Dravidian 
tmguee. 

Look at a group of Coorgs of the lnRtter cIash by the Ride 
of some Mysoreans or pctjj*!*; from titc wfstern aonat. The 
difference is striking. The Coorg« are tall, nniHCular, broad 
chested, strong limbed and swift-foott'd. M«ii of feet atid 
above arc not uncommon. Tiicir fcaturert arc regular, often 
distinguished by an aquiline no«e and limdy cluHcllcd lips set 
off by a well trimmed muBtaclie which in the "gala-mishe" 
terminates in a broad volute as worn by theJr liajahs and men 
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distinguished for bravery. Apparently anticipating the pre- 
sent military regulation, they shave their chin but sporf 
mighty whiskers! The colour of the Ooorgs is lighter than 
might be expected under this latitude. Their mode of life 
and pride of race impart to their whole bearing an air of 
manly independence and dignified self-assertion, well sustained 
by their peculiar and picturesque costume. 

The principal Coorg dress is a long coat (kupasa) of white 
or blue cottou or dark coloured cloth and even velvet. It 
reaches below the knees, is open in front, has, if not white, 
short sleeves under which longer ones of a different colour 
extend to the waist, and is held together by a red or blue sash 
of cotton or silk which is several times wound round the waist 
•and which holds the never failing Coorg knife, with ivory or 
silver handle and chains of the same metal. A red kerchief 
or the peculiarly fashioned turban, which is large and flat at 
the top and covers a portion of the back of the neck, forms 
the head-dress. The feet are bare or protected with light 
sandals. A necklace of the berry of Rildrdkshi (El«eocarpus 
ganitrus), silver or gold bracelets on the wrists, and silver 
and gold earrings with pearls or precious stones complete 
their festive costume^ Those who are in possession of the 
Coorg-medal or the lunulate ornament called KokaMdi do not 
fail to suspend it round their neck, as may be seen on the 
■front-illustration. Their every day dress is of course of a 
more simple nature. The Coorg warrior looks more imposing. 
His dress is of the same cut, but of coarser material and 
shorter. In addition to his handy waist-knife (Pioha-katti), 
he Tv^ears on his back in a strong clasp of brass the curved, 
broad-bladed Coorg knife fOdu-kattiJ which is seen in the 
hand of the figure in our illustration. In a hand-to-hand 
fight it was a most formidable weapon and since the young 
Co orgs have no longer Mussulman or Nair antagonists to 
decapitate, thej display at their feasts the strength of their 
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arms and the sharp c(%e of their knives by beheading |»ig« 
or cutting at a blow through the trunk of thick plantain trotJK. 
The long matchlock gun jh uo%v more a weapon of" ftiriostty 
than of practical nso, except with the poorer Cuorg.-^, the 
wealthier sportsmen having suppUetl thom^elvoH with English 
rifles of the best tleHcription. Their ancient arms nntl orna- 
ments were mannfactu"ed witii the most sitnplc tools by 
natives of Coorg. 

The Coorg Rajahs used to reward men distinguished for 
personal bravery with silver and gold bangles, or with an 
ornamented large knife bearing the Rajah's stamp s2) upon 
the blade and these tokens are kept as sacred heii'looras and 
worn on grand occasions only. 

The personal appearance of the Coorg women is not less 
striking than that of the men. They are remarkably fair, 
of goodly stature, well shaped and many are really handsome 
before the betel-ohewing, which generally begins after 
marriage, disfigures their regular features, and blackens their 
otherwise brilliant teeth. Their festive costume — and the ordi- 
nary dress differs only in quality — is one of the most becom- 
ing that can be seen in India- A white or light blue cotton 
jacket with long sleeves fits tight and is closed up to the neck. 
A long piece of white muslin or blue cotton stuff forms the 
skirt, being several times wrapped round the waist and tied 
by means of a string, so as to make the skirt fall in graceful 
folds almost down to the ancles whilst one end of it covers 
the bosom and is knotted together on the right shoulder. To 
give fulness to the skirt the other end is an'anged in folds, 
which, contrary to the fashion of other Hindu women are 
gathered behind, a sensible arrangement and most convenient 
for unobstructed activity in house and field. This peculiarity 
did not escape the notice of the prying Brahmins who of 
course accounted for it by a silly Purdnic legend, which at 
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the same time gives vent to their vexation at the hitvactability 
of these rude TOountainecra. 

The head with its raven-hair is covered by a white muslin 

or coloured kerchief, one end of which cneircka the forehead 

and the two corners nre joined together at the hack, allowing 

the rest of the cloth to fall gracefully over the shoulders. 

The wealth of a Coorg fftinily is dis^Jayed by the richness of 

the ornaments of the women. Glasrf, silver or gold bracelets 

of a simple description span their wrists; thtsir neck is decked 

with chaiufe' of coral, pearls or gold from which are su:«pended 

old Portugue'segold coins. Even the nose fiiul the outer rein 

of the ears are ornametited with pretty jewellery in gold, 

pearls and precious stones, and also silver rings are worn on 

the toes. 

The white festive gowns of the men, as well as the kei'- 
chiefs of the women, are skilfully embroidered along the seams 
and iu the corners with red marking cotton and tlic patterns 
of native design are often very elegant. The Coorg women 
esteem their own erabroidei'y more than Berlin work, as the 
former unlike the latter shows tlio pattern equally well on 
both sides. 

As for industry the Coorg women deserve high praise. 
They rise early and besides cooking and other domestic work, 
they bear a large share in the labours of the farm. The men 
plough the fields, transplant and reap the i-ice; tlie woiJien 
carry manure, weed, fetch home and clean the paddy. The 
meii do no menial work, they leave that co their women and 
to their servants, whilst they enjoy a dignified repose, dis- 
cussing the affairs of the house and chewing betel, or stitch- 
ing a piece of clothing in which art many are as expert as 
jrrQfe^O^^^^ othersj gun on shoulder, Wander through 

Jhe jungles in search of g^^ of their ambi- 

lion is to figure in the eapaoity of a Qoveirtim^t Official in 
the administration of their country. 
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A Coorg woman is rarely klie, her busy bands find always 
some woi'k to do, and «o wonder, if we consider the life and 
bustle of a Coorg house with its 40, 60, or 80 and more in- 
mateB. Two or three gejierations, gratidfather and grand- 
mother, their sons and daughters-in-law and the children of 
these families all live and mess together. The labourers also 
belong to the househok^ and look up to the mistress for food 
and orders. The fattening of the pigs, the njtlking of the cows, 
the water supply for the house, these and many other cares 
are under the immediate supervision of the mistress. Where 
peace and hai-mony exist, a Coorg house presents a patri- 
archal life indeed, bat the idyllic picture is too often marred 
by discord occasioned by the harsh rdgime of an imperious 
mother-in-law, by the jealousy and heartburnings of married 
brothers, or the moi'e material questions of family income and 
individual claims. The master or yejamdna, who is always 
the senior male member of the house, has no easy position, 
especially in our days, wlien a tendency to break up these 
large houses clearly manifests itself. But Coorg women of a 
commanding spirit and superior character are often heard of 
who, like Abigail of old, with tact and wisdom subdue the 
unruly elements of this bustling human beehive and make 
the residents subservient to the common weal and honour of 
the family. Here is a story to the purpose: — "Six generations 
ago, there was a woman called Doddi Auwa — the great lady — 
who lived at Almanda house, in the village of Arm^ri, vyhich 
belongs to Beppunddu. She was the mistress of the Almanda 
property, being the only child of rich parents. She was a 
woman of extraordinary size and strength of body. Nor was 
she less distinguished by qualities of mind and character. 
Throughout the country she was known as the wisest, the 
richest, the strongest of Coorg women. Independent owner 
of a Coorg estate, she was at liberty to choose a husband for 
herself- Her choice fell upon a man of the same clan. tJtta- 
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cha, a son of the Mdnanda house. He was a good sort of 
a husband, but much inferior every way to his great wife. 
Perhaps she had chosen him for this very reason. His place 
in the house was rather that of head-servant, than of husband 
and master. Every year the people of Armdri used to send 
a caravan to Irkiir, in the low country, near Cannanore, to 
fetch salt. At other times caravars, carrying rice to the 
coast, would start from Armdri during the dry season. On 
such occasions Doddi Auwa would herself attend to every 
thing, put the cattle in readiness, prepare provisions, and at 
last accompay her husband and his oxen to the place of meet- 
ing, appointed for the whole train from the village. On part- 
ing, she would recommend her husband and his beasts to the 
kind offices of the best men in the caravan, and return home 
to her great house and her large business. Often, when hus- 
band or servants appeared too slow in loading the oxen, she 
would bid them step aside and taking the double sacks quietly 
with both hands, lay them softly and evenly upon the backs 
of the Cattle. She was famed equally for wisdom and honesty. 
Also Muddurdya who ruled Goorg in her time, respected 
and reverenced her, and often, on coming to Beppunildu, he 
stopped to have a talk with Doddi Auwa of Almanda house. 
In the course of time Doddi Auwa became mother of four 
daughters, but to her great grief no son was granted her, to 
succeed to the Almandk property. When the daughters came 
of age, she gave them in marriage to sons of neighbouring 
landholders. The eldest became the wife of a member of the 
Hlekanda family, the second married into the Piilanda house, 
the third was given to the Amnichanda family. The young- 
est, by ageneral agreement of the chiefs, was also given to 
the Pdlekanda house, but, as heiress of the Almanda propex-ty, 
she had to give her sons, if she bore any, to her mother. This 
daughter, the youngest, bore 4 sons in succession. Of these, 
the two eldest were brought up by their grand-mother Doddi 
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Auwa at Almatida. The imme of one wns Timmayn, tiuit of 
the other Milchu. Mdclw Imtl a son Aynppa wlmwe sou wan 
Bollu, tlie fatiier of Btephanas, the fii-Ht Vrmvf* i'ltristimi/' 

The culinary art of the Ooorg woineii ih not laiu-Ii npprc;- 
eiated by a European pnlnto, which rttlJHhe.s \em hot cjontli- 
ments and a more sparing «sa of «i! and ghee Meat, wht'tluT 
game, pork, mutton, fovl or finh is cut into mnixll jjititu's irres- 
pective of joints and made into a nourisliitig savoury tiurry, 
which, with a dish of boiled rice, seasoned with tnungo, liuit', 
citron and Ambatti-pickle, utakoB to native ta8te an cxceUtmt 
meal. The Coorg women excel in preparing a gi'***"-* variety 
of pickle and chutney, mIso sweet preserves and sweetmeats. 
Their appams or nfraddshe are relished even by Europeans. 
The kitchens of the Oooi"gs, which are inside the house, are 
remarkable for the cleanliness of the cooking-vessels in use. 

The CoorgB generally take an early meal at 7 of rice-conjec 
seasoned with pickle ©r curdH. At 10 they partake of a moi*o 
srbstantial breakfast, consisting of boiled rice and cuny. At 
3 o'clock again conjee is taken as in tlie morning, and in the 
evening a hearty supper of boiled rice with vegetable or meat- 
carry and other condiments. Toddy of the Baino-mara 
(Caryota urens), also a kind of beer made of fermented rice, 
rice-brandy and arrack ai'e the usual beverages, but lately 
the strongest European liquors have become only too familiar 
to the Coorgs at all hours of the day. 

As is the custom with other Hindus, the Coorg women 
attend upon their loi€s and the male members of the house, 
before they sit down to their own separate meal. This selfish 
and unmanly custom greatly detracts from the charm of family 
life. The meals spread on brass plates, on lovr stools, are 
rather animal feeds than family gatherings round the social 
table. 

The Coorgs are very hospitable; no beggar goes away 
enc^ty firom their houses. A visit from Europeans is looked 

16* 
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upon aa a great honour and on festive occasions they are fre- 
quently invited. Then great efforts are made to do honour to 
their guest, and in the more civilized houses a breakfast in 
almost English fashion is served on crockery and with knives 
and forks. But perhaps those receptions are moi-e enjoyable 
where one comes unexpectedly and has to j3ut up with little 
inconveniences which draw forth from the kind host all the 
greater concern for the comfort of his guest. At the unex- 
pected arrival of a European visitor there is at once a great 
commotion amongst the fair Codagitis. Cleaii dresses are 
donned, ornaments put on and there is a running to and fro 
■within the house. Soon the crackling of fire is heard and 
the aroma of roasted coffee indicates the coming treat. The 
coffee is brought in a spouted brass vessel or in a tumbler; it 
is highly sweetened, has also a bytaste of red pepper, as the 
coffee bea-ns were broken in the mortar that serves for pound- 
ing spices, but you cannot resist to gratify the importuiuty of i 
your kind host. To leave a Coorg house without having 
partaken of any offered refreshment, be it only a sip of milk 
or an orange, would be a grave offence against Coorg eti- 
quette. 

It has been said that "the Coorg women do not exercise 
the domestic virtue of cleanliness." Considering the nature 
of the work that falls to their share, it cannot be expected, 
that they should always appear in festive costume; but they 
bathe frequently and whenever they are seen in public the 
women are remarkable for their clean and tidy appearance. 
Coorg children show much affection for their parents and re- 
lations, and the little ones of whom there is generally a goodly 
number are great pets of the house. The visiting stranger 
is the object of their wonder, and if he succeeds to gain their 
confidence, he will be liked all the better by the whole family. 
The bearing of the young in the presence of the old Is de- 
corous, the latter being greeted by eveiy junior member of 
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the house or by a visiting neighbour whether male or female 
with great respect. The young man layw aside whatever 
burdens his hands, puts off hia shoes and with folded hands 
first raised to the forehead, bows down and touches the feet 
of his senior, who lays his hand on t!ic young man's head 
pronouncing a blessing, whan the youth rises and repeats the 
ceremony to others. 

The Coorgs are a hardy race and boar with fortitude a 
great deal of hardship, especially during the naonsoon, whilst 
engaged with their rice cultivation. Exposed to wet and cold 
and often prostrate with fever, they soon regain their strength 
and old men and women of 70 or 80 years are not uncomm- 
on amongst them. 

In the times of their 3ElaJRhs, during their wars with the 
Mysoreans and Malabars and in their marauding expeditions 
the Ooorgs proved themselves brave soldiers and were dread- 
ed for their fierce intrepidity; but their strength lay espe- 
cially in their mountain fastnesses and behind the shelter of 
their native woods and the formidable breastworks extending 
for miles along the crests of hills. Since they have come 
under the rule of the British Government their warlike spirit 
has found no scope; but they are still a brave and manly 
race, who in time of need would doubtless stand by their new 
rulers with devoted loyalty. At the hunt of the tiger, the 
bison or the elephant no true Coorg shirks the dangerous 
sport; but with nerve and coolness and wary cunning he will 
dodge the advancing beast and with keen eye and steady hand 
fire at him at close quarters. 

The intellectual and moral faculties of the Coorgs have 
for ages been neglected, and consequently up to the present 
day they are both ignorant and supersitious. The worship 
of demons and of departed spirits has usurped among them 
the worship of God. Charms and sorceriee abound all over 
the country. Disease saaong men and cattle is readily as- 
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orited to tte curses and witchcrafts of enemies. The dead 
are supposed to trouble the living and to demand sacrifices 
and other atonements. Many of the Coorgs, though they may 
despise their old superstitio ns and neglect their idols, come 
to believe in nothing but money. The cruel despotism of 
their Rajahs engendered dissi mulation, falsehood and treachery, 
and lying and deception, bribery ard conspiracy are now 
often enough practised to ruin an opponent and to advance 
self-interest. The name of the Coorgs is still feared by their 
neighboars, who look upon them as proud, irritable and re- 
vengeful men, and such popular estimations of the character 
of a neighbouring race are seldom without some foundation. 
It still -may happen, that the head of a Oooi-g house on his 
dying bed will solemnly charge his sons to reek vengeance 
on his personal enemies, k bequest which occasions calamitous 
feuds between succeeding generations. 

The Coorgs have hitherto been an unlettered people. 
The Eajahs, themselves without education, did nothing for 
the instruction of their subjects. Even the English Govern- 
ment has for many years hardly attempted systematically to 
raise them in intelligence and character. Only lately most 
praiseworthy efforts have been made to satisfy the awakened 
popular desire for education in Coorg, and the provisions 
made have already borne good fruit in supplying Government 
with a body of well trained officials, though education is still 
in its first stage of development. 

The public morality of the Coorgs is controlled "by a 
council of elders called "Takka-muky astern", who are the 
moral censors and managers of social affairs, without how- 
ever any magisterial power from Government. This institu- 
tion dates from the Rajahs' time and is hereditary in certain 
families. The authority of the village Takkas extends over 
offences against social customs, attendance at public feasts and 
proper conduct during the same, drunkenness and adulte,ry. 



The offender has to appear before the council of the eldura 
of the village, at the Anibak (a council-room on tho village 
green), where the matter is investigated and discussed. The 
presiding Tafclca pronounces the sentence which may amount 
to a maximum fine of rupees 10. Should the offender refuse 
to pay, he will be cxcomuiunicatcd, when ho nmy appeal to 
the «NM-mukyastcru"., that is the assembly of all the village 
Takkas of the district, and their decision is final. An outcast 
Ooorg may ailicr years be restored to ?us former status on 
paying the imposed fine. To the influence of these guardians 
of public morality the orderly conduct of the Ooorgs in public 
is principally owing. It is, however, to be feared, that the 
increasing wealth and influence of many Ooorg houses modify 
the strict control of tlio Takkas and make them more comp- 
laisant to the rich, whicli tendency will inevitably result in 
a decline of their authority and a greater laxity of public mo- 
rality. Intemperance, which in the times of the Eajahs was 
rigorously repressed, is now rather encouraged by the numer- 
ous liquor shops, which are decidedly on the increase all over 
the country. It requires a new impulse on the part of the 
better type of Coorgs to combine, in vigorous combat, espe- 
cially during their festivities, against this ruinous enemy, and 
a victory gained on this field will be more glorious and bene- 
ficial to the Coorgs than their repeated triumphs over their 
Mahomedan antagonists of old. When the Coorgs have once 
embraced the truth of Christianity and placed themselves 
under the regenerating influence of the Gospel, they will be- 
come a noble race, probably not much inferior in bodily, 
moral and intellectual powers to their present European 
Rulers I 
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3. SOCIAL LIFE OF THE COORGS. 

a. The Coorg house. 

The Coorg houses are generally situated close to their 
paddy-fields on a sheltering slope of B^ne land, surrounded 
by clumps of plantain trees, sago end betel-nut palms and 
other fruit-bearing trees. A coffee garden, and a small plot 
for the growth of native \egetables are seldom absent, and, 
where the locality is favourable, a little tank well stocked with 
fish is not uncommon. The position, the style of building 
and the approaches of old Coorg houses strongly remind one 
of small fortifications, and tradition points back to a time of 
general feuds, when chief fought with chief, clan with clan. 
In the deep cadangas or ditches with high banks, we still scfs 
memorials of that warlike state of afiairs. These war-ditches 
intersect the mountainous districts in every direction, and re- 
sisted not only many a furious attack of contending parties, 
hut also the force of the annual monsoon. 

A deeply cut passage, paved with rough stones and over- 
grown with shady trees, and the sloping side walls decked 
with a variety of luxuriant ferns, leads you in angular lines 
to the doorway, passing under an out-house. Over a paved 
courtyard, on three sides enclosed by stables, store-rooms and 
servants' quarters, you come to the front of the main building, 
which is a square of one story and raised about 3 feet above 
the ground. All the buildings are roofed with bamboos, and 
thatched with rice-straw. ] Considering that there is »n open 
square hall in the centre ot the house, called nadiimaue there 
remain the four sides only for habitable quarters. The front 
side however is reserved for an open verandah — the reception 
hall. Near to the right end the principal door leads to the 
inner rooms, which are all dark, opening only by a small 
door into the inner square^ which is lit by the sky-light formed 
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by the junction of the four inner sh)pcs of tlio roof, the dripp- 
ing rain-water from which is coUectcd in a muHonry reservoir 
and drained oft" in un underground channeh On the side 
opposite to the verandah two dooi-s coiinnunicatc with the 
backyard of the house. 

The front of the verandah is i-aiscd, and covered witli a 
2 feet broad wooden sl.-.b, so as to fovui a convenient seat; 
from it rise 3 or 4 wooden pilhxrs, square and tapering and 
sometimes carved; the floor i.s of well beaten mud overlayed 
with cowdung; and the ceiling of wood arranged in small 
compartmients. In some houses the verandah is separated 
froin the inner hall merely by a wooden grating, in others 
by a solid eartiiwall with a sort of window, or lattice, made 
of wood. Like the principal door posts this a2:)ertnre is often 
vei'y handsomely carved in flowers and figures leaving small 
open spaces betweeii, just enough to peep thiongh without 
being seen, a conti'xvance chiefly for the benefit of the fair 
Kodagitis, who ai'C as curious to see and observe visitors as 
their Mussulman sisters behind the Purdah or screen. 

Entering through the pi'incipal dooi', the first compartment 
to the right is occupied by the master of the house and his 
wife. The next room is the kitchen from which the smoke 
issues and fills the whole house, coating and preserving the 
wood'Work. While the European rubs his eyes and gasps 
for fresh air, the inmates of the house feel no inconvenience 
and only smile at his sensitiveness. The small compartments 
of the remaining two wings are tenanted by the "married 
couples, and the unmarried women; the boys and young men 
sleep in the hall. From, the ceiling are suspended matchlocks 
and rifles, the wooden bells and trappings for their pack- 
bullocks, and other domestic utensils, and the space under the 
roof, which is reached by a ladder, serves for storing bags, 
baskets, pads, pots, onions, salt, etc. 

The house and yard are generally kept clean and orderly, 
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and the announcement of an appvoacliing honored visitor sets 
at once the broom into activity and you may arrive just in 
time to see the retreating Coorg damsel aixd have to swallow 
the raised dust. However, the object is attained, you perceive 
what attention has been paid to yon. 

A stone built deep well is usually in the compound or the 
water is fetched from a hole sunk by the side of the paddy- 
fields, and near the well is the hut for hot bathing. 

The low caste servants have their huts at some distance 
from the Coorg house; the meals given them they eat on 
plantain leaves apart from their masters. 

As already remarked the Coorg house is the domicile of 

all the male relatives with their wives and children belonging 

to one parental stock. The landed property, or Jamma-pilmi, 

is vested in the house and cannot be alienated from it, or 

divided amongst its members. The farm is cultivated by all 

the housepeople under the management of the master of the 

house, and the produce is divided amongst them after the 

Huttari feast It often occurs, however, that an energetic 

member of the house or one in Government employment, 

acquires for himself some fields called Koppa, which are his 

own, and if sufficient for the support of his family, he may 

live there and establish a new house. Others own a small 

coffee plantation or cardamom-garden, and these individual 

enterprises seem to be the natural transition to an impending 

general social reform— the breaking up of the great houses, 

and the independent establishment of each married couple 

raiding near their own paddy-fields, and eating the fruit of 

their own labour. The indolent will then have to work' for 

their subsistence or sink into misery, the industrious and 

thrifty will prosper, and after a period of no little angrv strife 

ahappierhfe of personal freedom and domestic felicity will 

be the inheritance of future generations. The only danger 

to be apprehended is the tendency of the rich houses absorb*- 
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ing the poor ryots and reducing tlicm to a state of servitude. 
A wise Government will, however, watch with solicitude the 
spontaneous development of the refomn, and the more it is the 
work of the people themselves, the surer will be its success- 
ful accomplishment. 

b. Prescriptive law of inheritance. 

Sons, grandsons, brothers, brothers' soiis, daughters, 
daughtei's' sons, cousins and adopted sons have the right of 
succession to inherit property successively in the oi'der here 
mentioned. Property, in default of offspring, on the death 
of a man devolves on his widow; if he leaves a son under 
age, the widow is liis guardian, and takes possession of the 
property. If the deceased leaves neither wife nor sons, but 
a grandson and a brotlier, or a brother's son, the property is 
divided, provuled tlie family be undivided; but if it be divided 
the grandson takes ijossessioii of the whole property. The 
law of primogeniture, howevei-, now prevails and division 
is strictly prohibited. 

If the deceased leaves neither wife, nor children, nor 
grandsons, the property devolves on his brother or his broth ei''s 
sons> if any, as the nearest relations. In cases where the 
deceased has left neither wife nor sons nor brothers, but a 
daughter not married, the relations of the family put her in 
possession of the property, and dispose of her in marriage, 
and on her death her husband or her sons inherit it. But 
if a man dies leaving a daughter not married, and a brother's 
son or a grandson, the family being undivided, the property 
used to be liable to a division. In failure of the preceding 
persons, the property used sometimes to descend to the cousins, 
and sometimes xiot, as the Government determined. In cases 
where the deceased leaves a son under age without relatives 
to protect him, the Government appoints the head of the 
village to act as guardian to the boy and to take charge of 
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Ills patrimony, uutil lie attains liis majority, which ranges 
from 16 to 20 years, according to tho matniity of judgment 
shewn by tho individual, when ho puts his ward in possession 
of it, ajLid renders him an account of receipts and disbiu'sements 
during the period of his nonage. 

If the deceased has left no cliildrcn, tho widow adopts a 
child of her relations, if prociirahlc, ov otherwise of her tribe, 
and he succeeds to the property on his attainment of the 
proper age, provided he has been adopted formally and 
according to the usage of the clan. 

c. Wedding and married life. 

The marriage-customs of the present day present a curious 
mixture of old and new rites, fashions and notions. 

In ancient times, it would seem, tho marriage festivities 
had a peculiarly communal character. Ou some great day 
a family would call together the whole gruma (village), that 
is all tho families of one of the rioo-valley8, girt with farm- 
houses, to a feast. The youths would have thoir ear-s pierced 
by the carpenters for eai-rings, and tho maidens had rice 
strewn upon their heads. This was in those days called the 
marriage feast. The whole commtmity feasted together, and 
the young people were now at liberty to go in search of 
husbands and wives. 

In the low country the piercing of tho ear is generally 
peiformed by the goldsmith, except in out-of-the-way places, 
where a goldsmith is not to be found. In such a case another 
branch of the ta-ade-frateruity, smith or carpenter, may act for 
the brother-goldsmith. In Coorg the carpenter has tho exclu- 
sive privilege of piercing the cars for ornaments. 

_ The girls have their ears pierced in early childhood. 
When they come of age^ the ceremony of putting on their 
heads some corns of rice is a token of their beinir free to 
marry. ^ 
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The present marriage rites of Coorg, especially in Kiggat- 
nddu, where bride atui bridegrooiii arc welcomed together by 
the relfitives and fellow-villagers of both parties, and sit to- 
gether on the \veddiug-<iliair, closely resemble the common 
fashion of the Hindus, though they have not yet conformed 
altogether. 

Young persons nnde^" sixteen years of age are not manned 
in Coorg. Exceptions from this wholesome rule are very 
rare- It is to be hoped that the Coorgs will ever be preserved 
from the misery of child-marriages. 

A young Coorg, when about to marry, has first to obtain 
the consent of hia father or of the head of the family. This 
aifair being settled, the Aruva of the house is taken into the 
marriage-cotmcil. He has to speak to the Amva of the family, 
to whom the desired bride belongs. These Aruvas hold an 
important office among the Coorgs. They act as representa- 
tives, counsels, guardians of families and individuals on the 
great occasions of life. A particular friend of a xieighbouring 
Coorg house becomes its Aruva, and a member of this house 
is naturally the Aruva of the other. On a certain day the 
Aruira of the intending bridegroom, accompained by his father 
or elder brother, goes to the house of the young woman, who 
is to be asked in man-iage. They speak to the Aruva and 
to the head of the house. A favourable answer being returned, 
the whole house is cai-efully swept and a lamp is lit. Some 
families, affecting new fashions, at this time call in the astro- 
logers to see whether the stars of the new couple will agree 
together or not. Wliere no horoscope has been taken, the 
astrologers, never at a loss, find the stars by the names of the 
parties I It is to be supposed, that the wise seex-s generally re- 
turn acceptable answers. However, this pai-t of the marriage- 
proceedings is evidently an innovation. The old fashion is 
to light a lamp in the newly swept house; when the two 
Aruvas, with the heads of the respective families, stand before 
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it, (tlae bridegroom's Aruva and father, or elder brother, on 
one side, the bride's representatives on the other) and shake 
hands together, in token of an inviolable contract having been 
concluded, in the presence of the Divinity or sacred light of 
the house. Such engagements are rarely, if evei', broken. 
After the above preliminaries the time for the wedding is 
agreed upon. The nuptials are often postponed half a year, 
sometimes for a twelve-month, but generally tlic Gooi-g Aved- 
dings come off during the months of April and May, when 
the rice-valleys are dry, and there is little work to be dene. 
When the time approaches, the astrologer's counsel is asked 
for the choice of a propitious day. The relatives of the bride 
and the bridegroom are invited to the respective hoatses ten 
days before the wedding. Under the superintendence of the 
Aruvas they engage in the necessary preparations. The 
members of the respective families themselves ai'C not expected 
to join in -these labours. On the last day before the marriage 
all the families of the villages of the bride and bridegroom 
are summoned. Each house must send at least one male and 
one female representative. Now the wedding-sheds are fini- 
shed; pigs are slaughtered and dressed; rice and vegetables 
are prepared. The whole company thus working together, 
join also in a good dinner provided for their gueste by the 
principal parties interested. The Aruva of each house acts 
throughout as master of the ceremonies. 

On the wedding day, at suit-'rise, the two village commu- 
nities, to which the bride and bridegroom belong, are in festive 
commotion. No house is permitted to absent itself from the 
general gathering* In the bridegroom's house the male guests, 
in the bride's house the female attendants, busy themselves 
with bathing, dressing and ornamenting the chief personage 
of the day, and in making every thing ready for a good 
Coorg-feast. The larger and fatter the pig^ the more abun- 
dant and strong the liquor, the greater will be the gloiy of 
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the day. Ancient ballads are rcfUtul, extcunjwrti! Hingwri* cxtyl 
the names of the principal persons among tlio niwiitiiblcd re- 
latives- Now Ihc Muht'irtu (tliu propitious hour) hm come 
At the same time both britlo aiul bridegroom arc cutiductLHl 
to the wedding-sent in their roHjtective houacs. Tbo g«est« 
put themselves in order. One after the other approuchtJB tlic 
bridegroom oi" the brid*i, strews Bonio graiiiti of rice upon bis 
or her head, lifts a brass-vossel filled with milk from tlio 
ground, and pours sonic dropH into hia or her mouth, puts 
a j)iece of money, not less than three annas into hia or her 
hand, and passes on. When the Mubilrta is over, the bride- 
groom or the bride retires into another room, where they 
continue to sit, sometimes for hours, until the last of the 
guests has come, and oflercd his salutation nnd gifts. At t!»e 
end of the Muhiirfci the wedding company apply themselves 
to the dinner prepared for them. T!ie joy of the feast is 
heightened by the songa of tlio Coorg-bards, who sing of tlie 
glories of the relatives of the house, of the families belonging 
to the village community, and repent the Palmd's {ancient 
songs) which they have learned from their fathers. I cannot 
refrain fx-om entering here t!xe humorous wedding-song trans- 
lated by Mr. A. Qraeter from the Coorg original: — 

God Almighty, lire and rulo, In thl« App»r»ndr« boBM 

Kulo aa our Lord and God . Lived a m»n of rep«t»tton, 

Eule as Sovoifeljrn, O Klngl Maadanna the mighty heroj 

On the Burfftoe of the earth "Whon he offered a petition 

Coorg is like a etring of pearls, To the ruler of the oountry 

Though one of the smallest kingdoms. For a goodly jumina land, 

In this land they count 12 valleys, II© roeeWed it ae a present. 

And the Nfids are 85; For his money ho now bought 
But in our Nid for ever, ■ Iloloyas to bo his servants, 

Like a fio-w'r of paradise, And they laboured on hia farm. 

Blooms the name of Apparandra. BuUooks too, his ftelds to plough, 
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He prooured for heavy money. 

And completed all bia labours. 

"When ie now IJved comfortably, 

llandaana the mighty hero, 

In hiB mind -tras meditating 

A.nd ■within himself he pondered 

Constantly this one idea: 

"I hare rice and costly garmonls, 

But no one to dress and nonrish; 

I have precious stones and jewels. 

But vhere Is the -wife to wear thom 

In a household without children 

Tain is aU our toil and trouble; 

'SoX there is not here on earth 

■Without wife 1)1188 or enjoyment. 

If a tanlc is without water, 

Has it not been dag in yaia? 

And a garden without flowers. 

Has it not in vain been planted? 

"Who would like to eat cold rice. 

Told of curds and void of salt? 

Sons must he in our houses, 

And our rooms be fuU of children." 

So he thought within himself, 

And, one lovely Snnday morning, 

"When the silvery dew was sparkling, 

n:oolc a meal, and dressed Umself, 

Joined his hands in adoration 

To the anoestors and Ood ; 

Sent a man to call bis Ar'wa 

To eonduot him om the journeyj 

Took his stick adorned with silver. 

And then started with his friend. 

'Where between the woody moontains 

Thrones the lofty KnttamalS, 

■Wand'ring through the hilly eountry. 

He went off to seek a wife. 

Till his soles wore off with walUng; 

Pond'ring sat in all the Mandns, 



Till his ilri>B« wtis tiiru by Bitliiif; ; 

\V«»(l<ir<^cl in tho Ktinrt-hing Hun, 

Till hm hoad wii« hot ami gWdy; 

"Wauilorod till tho wivlking iitick 

III his httiul was k>'"w1iik' Khurtur. 

Hamlaiina tlui nii;j;hty Intro 

Sought a wift! in ovVy <iuiirt(^r, 

But no housfi would unit IiIm miml. 

If ho founil till) liiMiHiv was rijfht, 

Then tho BtTvaiitn wiiulil nut suit him; 

If ho fituilil till) Hf'fViHiH ri^'it. 

Thou ho dUl not likn tiin c«ttU>; 

If ho found tho enttU- rii-lit, 

Then tho fl«Ui» wiiro miMi<ni.bl>'; 

If tho iiadily land was Rutiit, 

Then tho pasture (ground -van bad ; 

And if all tluiMO tliirij«s wtiro good, 

Then the maiden lUil nut pK-nuo him. 

While ho thus -WAS soroly troubied, 

News arrived of consolation : — 

In the I^alkunild th«ro IlvtHi, 

In the Pattam&dft Iioaso, 

Chinnawwa, d lovely maiden.— 

"When ho hoard thia information, 

IMandanna, tho mighty horo, 

Slowly with his friend priMoeduit 

To the house, and there snt down 

On the bench of tho verandah. 

Chinnawwa, the loroly m«,td«n, 

"When she heard of their arrival, 

Came and brought a jar of water, 

Poured it in a silver pitcher. 

Placed it on s glittering mat, 

Spread anotlier mat for htm 

In the seat of tho verandah. 

Pattam&da Ohlnnawwa 

Modestly stood on the threshold, 

And she asked him: •''Why, my friend, 

I)id you not take any water, 
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IJee it and then oaU for ]ixor«?" 
So she asked, and he replied: 
"Certainly I will,' my dearest, 
"If for ever you will brin^p ms 
"Water as to-day you brought it." 
She replied: <*Tou e^et the water 
"If you come here ev'ry day." 
Ifandanna now took the water. 
Washed bis face and hands and feet, 
Thought: I'll oome for more tomorrow. 
Uandanna, the wise and olever, 
Took again the seat of honor 
And began i "Hy pretty maiden, 
"Tell Bie now, where is your father?" 
She replied: "Hy father went 
"To a meeting iu the Mandu." 
"And where Is your mother then?" 
■She went to the potters' village, 
"Wheri they celebrate a wedding." 
"And where Is your brother then?" 
•He went dowa the Qhat to K6te 
•With his bnUooks, to get salt. " — 
When an honr or two were spent, 
To his house returned the father. 
Uandanna made his obeisance, 
Bow^d, and touohed the old man's feet. 
When an hour or two were spent. 
To her house returned the mother, 
Ifandanna again saluted. 
When an hour or two were spent, 
To his hu)use returned the brother. 
Uandanna made his obeisanoe. 
Then they had some oonTersation, 
Talked about their friends and kindred. 
TXov they asked him: "Dearest eoasin, 
•Will you please to let us know, 
•■yV'hy you undertook this Journey?'* 
He replied: "My dearest father! 
*I have heard, that in. this bbaaa 



"There are baUooks to be sold, 

"And moreover that there lives 

"In this house a lovely maiden, 

"Whom you want to give in marriage.'' — 

"All the bullookg have been sold 

"In July," replied tho father, 

"And tho daughter too has gone, 

"In tho month of May she left us." 

Then gave Mandanna this answer: 

"Those that wont, let them be happy, 

"Give mo her -who still reranins.'' 

Spoke again to him the landlord: 

"Tell me, why you called me, 'Father'?" 

Then spoke Mandanna tho olever: 

"I have seen your lovely daughter, 

"That is why I call you 'Father-' 

"J&vormore with admiration 

"Tou behold the stately palm-trso; 

"If a treo is poor and orippled, 

"Tou forget to look upon it." 

Then the father spoke again: 

"I will let you have tho daughter, 

"Oive a pledge, that you will take her." — 

"Shako then hands with me," replied 

Mandanna, "and as a pledge 

"Take from me this pieoe of money." 

After this the father sent 

For his Ar'va to assist him 

In the wedding ceremony; 

Women swept the house and chambers. 

Filled the store-rooms with provisions 

For the merry wedding feast. 

Where the beauteous brazen lamp 

From the ceiling is suspended, 

Amvas and near relations 

Game together f^om both hou^s, 

Stood and settled the engagement 

And the lucky day of wedding. 

Whereupon the happy bridegroom 
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Q-ave his bride a j-olden necklace 
As a pledge, and eight days after 
"Was the wedding celebrated. 

In the afternoon, the bridegroom is conducted by his party 
in procession to the house of the bride. There a new feast 
is provided for the strangers, abundance of rice, poi-k and 
spirits. Dinner over, the parties of the bride and bridegroom, 
each consisting of the representatives of their respective 
villages, stand in two rows opposite each other. A lanup is 
lit between them. The bride's party, the Aruva being spokes- 
man, ask the bridegroom's party : "do you give to our daughter, 
house and yard, field and jungle, gold and silver?" This 
question is thrice put. "When it is answered in the affirmative, 
the bridegroom's Aruva delivers three little pebbles into the 
hand of the bride, who binds them into the hera of her gar- 
ment, in token of her right to the property of her future 
husband's home. The bride is then conducted into the 
kitchen and seated upon a stool. A light is kindled. The 
bridegroom is now brought in. He strews some grains of 
rice upon her head, gives her a little milk to drink, and makes 
her a pi-esent of some coin, half a rupee or a rupee. He is 
succeeded by his parents and relatives, who salute the bride 
in the same manner. After this welcome, given by the whole 
'family to the new member, the bridegroom takes the hand 
of his bride, bids her rise, and leads her into the outer room 
of the house. Thus the daughter bids farewell to the house 
of her birth and renounces all her claims upon the family 
and property of her parents. Upon this the wedding party 
returns to the bridegroom's house. Again the guests are 
feasted.- Then the Aruva of the husband conducts bride and 
bridegroom into their own room, and dismisses the party. 

After five, or seven, or nine, or eleven days the bride's 
relatives arrive i.t the house of the newly married couple, and 
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carry the bride with them. On her return to her former 
home, she is treated as Tanolean, her dress and ornaments are 
taken from her; she is not permitted to touch anything in the 
house, and is shut up like a woman after childbirth. In this 
seclusion the young woman is kept for a fortnight, or a month, 
or even two months, according to the wealth and respectabil- 
ity of the family. From that time she becomes free. She 
goes back to her new home, and may now return on a visit 
to her mother's house, whenever she likes, without fear of 
molestation. In KiggattnM the Coorgs have conformed in 
some measure to Badaga (Canarese) customs. There the new ■ 
couple first meet in the bride's house and are both of them 
welcomed by the relatives and other guests. Then the same 
ceremony is gone through in the bridegroom's house, whither 
the party repair in company. But the true Coorg-rites ai'e 
strictly observed in Coorg proper, or the MdndalenAd, i. e. 
the northern part, the highland-country. For Kaggattndd 
is in many more respects, than geographical position only, 
below M^ndalendd. 

It has been asserted, both by Lieutenant Connor and 
Dr. Moegling, that the married life of the Coorgs is disfigiired 
by the extraordinary and pernicious system of Polyandry or 
rather communism of women in one house. Also Col. Wilks 
in his History of Mysore (Second Edition, Madras 186&.) 
asserts as * perfectly true" (Vol. 11 p. 102.) a similar statement, 
contained in Tippu's address to the Coorgs, which is given 
further on in the historical part. Upon a careful examination 
of the matter, I may state as a fact, that, whatever may have 
been the custom in bygone ages, there is no such thing now 
practised amongst the Coorgs as a "national rite." That a 
people without the restraint of a morality, based upon pure 
and holy religious principles and enlivened by divine grace, 
should live together, exposed to great temptations, without 
occasionally falling into grievous sin, is too much to expect 
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from fallen nature; l>rit we are not at liberty to record those 
solitary outbursts of evil passions as an established system or 
even custom; Hindus might as well regard the disclosures of 
our divorce-courts as the normal state of European matrimony. 
Whilst thus vindicating the honor of the married life of the 
Coorgs, I would not flatter their pride; but rather induce them 
to render and to maintain their family-hearths pure and honor- 
able withal and to infuse also a better spirit into tlieir public 
feasts, those popular schools of morality, from whicli all foul 
and indecent ribaldry should be banished for ever. 

Polygamy is not prohibited amongst the Coorga, but it 
seldom occurs and chiefly in cases, where the first marriage 
is not blessed with male issue. It also happens, that a young 
widow is taken to wife by another member of the same Iiouse, 
but this is" a voluntary engagement on either part, and the 
woman loses all claim* to her first husband's property, being 
now the wife of another. 

The odd expression '^Sirhar mves^' refers to a tyrannical 
practice of the Eajahs, who, when severely punishing a Coorg 
house, exterminated all the men and reduced the women to a 
state of slavery, making them to work on the Sirkar farms 
or Panyaa. Any low caste fellow, who applied for a wife to 
the Rajah, might then obtain one of these poor creatures, and 
such marriages may account for the comparatively fair and 
handsome appearance of many a low caste native of Coorg. 

Divorce on account of unfaithfulness is a recognised insti- 
tution and solemnly carried out by the Aruvas of the unhappy 
couple and by the Takkas of the village. The children re- 
main in the father's house, the mother returns with all her 
belongings to the house of her parents. Should a reconcili- 
ation take place, the husband of a restored wife is looked 
down upon with ooutempt. No refutation of the alleged 
"communism of women" could be stronger than these facts. 
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d. Childbirtli. 



The birth of a child renders not only the mother of the 
new boi*n babe, but the whole house unclean and every one 
who may come in contact with them. This ceremonial un- 
cleanness (Sdtaka) lasts for 7 days, be the babe male or female. 
The mother is confined for 2 months to the house and not 
expected to engage in any work, but to recover her strength 
and to devote herself entirely to her child. This singular 
custom no doubt greatly contributes to the general good 
health and vigour of the Coorg women. Daughters are not 
much valued. They must be brought up and yet are destined 
to be entirely alienated from the house by their marx-iage. 
Boys are the stay of families. As soon as a Coorg boy is 
bom, a little bow of a castor-oil-plant stick with an arrow, 
raade of a leafstalk of the saraie plant, is put into bis little 
hands, and a gtin fired at the same time in the yard. He is 
thus, at taking his first breath, introduced into the world as a 
future huntsman and warrior. This ceremony, however, has 
almost lost its meaning and ceases to be generally observed. 
On the 12th day after birth, the child is laid into the cradle 
by the mother or grandmother, who on this occasion gives 
the name, which in many instances is both well-sounding 
and significant: thus for boys — Belliappa (silver-father), 
Ponnappa (gold-father), Mandanna (the brother of the village- 
green); for girls — Pilvakka (flower-sister), Muttakka (pearl- 
sister), Chinnawa (gold-mothei-)- 

The cradle, woven of slit bamboos and cane, and fitted 
to be hung up for swinging, requires but a little trimming to 
render it as tidy as any fashionable berceaunette; at all events 
the little Kodagu smiles and sleeps in it as happy as a prince; 
and as his mother bends over her darling with overflowing 
love and happiness and hums the Coorg lullaby: — 
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I *jTiwa, juwa, baby dear 1 
"When the baby'a mother oomes, 
"She will give her darling milk. 

*JAwa, j4wa, baby dear I 
"When the baby's father comes, 
"He will bring you coCoanut, 

« Jdwa, jdwa, baby dear ! 
"When the baby's brother comes, 
*He will bring a little bird. 

''J;4wa, jiwa, baby dear! 
*When the baby's sister comes, 
"She will bring a dish of rioe-" 

Are we not reminded of our own familiar nursery- 
rtyme: — 

"Baby, baby bunting, Father's gone a hunting, 

"He's gone to get a rabbit's skin, to wrap my little baby in." 



e. Death and funeral ceremonies- 

A case of death defiles the house for seven days. The 
corpse is either hurnt or buried. The bodies o£ the young, 
who die under 16 years of age and those of women are buried; 
those of other persons, especially of old people are burnt. 

On the death of a member of a Coorg family, messengers 
are despatched to every house of the viUage-commuxiity. As 
on a wedding, each house must send at least one male and 
one female member to do service on the occasion. The Aruva 
of the family has again the direction of the ceremonies. 
TJnder his superintendence the corpse is cashed and dressed 
by the men, who have followed the funeral summons, if the 
deceased is a man, but if a woman, by the women. It is 
remarkable, that the Goorgs see no defilement in the handling 
of a corpse by the funeral party. It is enough for them, to 
bathe and to change clothes on their return liome. The 
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preparations enclcd, the body is carried into the middle apart- 
ment (nadumane) of the house and laid upon a funeral bed, 
near to which a lighted lamp is placed. Instead of oil, those 
who can afford it, bum on this occasion clarified cow's butter 
in half a cocoanut placed on a handful of rice in a copper- 
dish. The whole company gathers round him and breaks out 
into loud wailing, beating the breast, tearing the hair, much 
in the usual Hindu style. Guns ax-e also fired in honor of 
the dead. Towards evening the corpse is bi-cught into the- 
yard, a little water is poured into its mouth by the relatives, 
and a piece of money deposited in a copper-dish, containing 
a little cocoamilk, saffron, rice and well-water. Now the 
body is carried to the burial or burning ground. Each funeral 
guest approaches, dips his finger into the copper dish, moistens 
the lips of the corpse with a drop or two, and lays a piece of 
money into the plate. This collection goes to defray the 
expenses of the funeral. After all present have thus taken 
their last leave of the departed, the body is deprived of the 
ornaments, and laid in the grave or upon the pile, the con- 
tents of the funeral-lamp-dish are thrown upon it, and now 
the covering of the grave, or the burning of the pile, con- 
cludies the ceremony. Before this last scene, however, some 
relatives must be set apart for funeral observances until the 
Dhiti, the great ceremonial day, which is sometimes celebrat- 
ed on the 28th day after the death of a person, i. e. at the 
end of the lunar month in which the decease has occurred, 
sometimes later, as late as six months, when peculiar honor 
is intended to be done to the departed. In the interval the 
relatives, who offer themselves for this service, have to per- 
form a lesser course of fasting. They forego the early and 
the second meal, at six and nine o'clock. At noon they bathe, 
prepare their own food, eat part of it themselves (it consists 
of rice and a little pickled vegetables), and give the rest to 
the crows, which consume it for the dead. When tbe Dhid, 
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tlie great day of the conclusion of funeral rites, arrives, the 
whole village community is again invited to a feast in honor 
of the departed and for the quiet of his soul, and thus the last 
end of a Coorg's earthly course has come. 

The Coorg funeral song is most pathetic and touches a 
kindred chord in every sorrowing heart: — 

jRuNERAL Song. 

■Woe! mj father, thou art gone I 
Woe ia me I fox ever gonel 
Gone -with all thy bohI of virtue! 
Oh I hovr oan I live my father 1 
Woe! thy days are now oonoluded, 
Aad the share, assigned to thee 
By the Lord, is now ooDSumed 
And no further portion grafted' 
Ohl thy wish wag not to die, 
But to stay among the living. 
Surely, man came to this world 
But to die; not one of us 
Ig exempted from tbig doom. 
Onward! onward roU the years; 
Ohl how soon were thine oonoluded! 
Iiifce the eagle in the gky 
Thou wagt roaming here on earth. 
Wool the string of ohoioest pearls 
Bound the neck of our children 
Is for ever burst and scattered 1 
Woe I the clear and brilliant mirror, 
I'allen oat of our hand, 
Fallen to the ground, and broken! 
Woe! the wrath of God Almighty, 
Floods of fiery indignation, 
Beating on the lofty mountains, 
Swept their summit to the ground! 
Like the enemies at night, 
BreaUsg into peaoeful houses. 
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Slaying' all tlie vaUant xu'eii, 

Kren thaa b.aa Gtod A.Ixn.fg'Iity 

Suddenly out off tliy days. 

Like tho top of Tumbemale 

Xn tlxe sultry days of stunxner, 

'When tlio buix is bot and. burning'. 

And tlie ^rass is B«t on fire. 

Thus, O fatbe-^, -was this ho'use 

Desolated by tliy death t 

As the racking storms in JTune 

Brealc the fruitful plantain trees 

Ilk the g;arden round our house, 

Thus -wast thou out off, O father ! 

"When the floods destroy the shed, 

"Where the stores of 'wood -were sheltered. 

All the house is in distress. 

'Whon the meeting hall is ruined. 

All the villagers lament. 

Xf tho temple is destroyed. 

All the land is full of sorro-w. 

Thus ia our house distressed 

By thy sudden death, O father I 

As they qaeuob the shining flame 

Of the beauteous golden lamp. 

Thus has Qod. destroyed thy llfet 

As the stately Banyan tree 

In th.e lofty mountain forest, 

"Whioh the aac has never touched. 

Is -uprooted by the whirl-wind ; 

Xiilce th,o bright and shininer leaf 

Of tlie royal SamplgS, 

Broken iVoxn the stem, and -withered ; 

l^h-UB -wast thou out off, O father! 

In tho days of life thy taxid. 

Sad s-apported our bouse, 

Thon hast planted our ftelds. 

Thou hast laid the oorner-stone, 

Ajid. oompleted our mansion 

To the roof, -with, oostly tixaber. 



Id 
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Thou bast built the solid gate. 
And the ooarts arouad the hoage. 
Oh I my father; yaBterday 
Fallen, on the hed of siokness, 
Mid to-day before the feet 
Of the Lord of earth and heaven, 
And tomorrow, like the sun 
Setting in the oloady eky, 
Thou shalt Bink into the -grave. 
Woe! my father, thou art gone I 
Woel my father, gone for ever I 



4. POPULAR FESTIVALS OF THE COORGS. 

The festivals of the Goorgs axe not numerous. A weekly 
day of rest is recognised as little by the Coorgs as by other 
Hindus. 

The two great annual festivals take place in quick succes- 
sion towards the end of the year. The KdvSri-fcast in Tulii- 
mdsa i. e. the time of the sun's entering into the sign of Libi.'a 
in October, and the Euttari or Harvest-feast in November or 
December. 

Before the monsoon in April and may the Bhagavati-festi- 
val is observed all over Coorg and in August, generally at the 
first break of the monsoon, the K&imurta or festival of arms, 
is celebrated by the youths and men of Coorg. 

a. The Kaveri-feast. 
About the middle of October all Coorg prepares for the 
grand festival of Kdvdri. The sun has gained the ascendency 
over the monsoon clouds. A few passing showers only may 
stiU be expected. The rice valleys are clothed with rich paddy 
approacHng maturity; the forests and grass hiUs resplendent 
with the freshness and beauty of spring. Every Coorg house 
sends one or two representatives to Tala-Kdv^ri. Also pil- 
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grims from Malaydlam, Tulu and Mysore repair to the sacred 
place by thousands. Distinguished amongst these are the 
Brahmini-widows — those sad figures, clothed with reddish 
brown garments, one end of which covers the shorn head. 
A bundle under one" arm they trudge along, supported by a 
stick; perhaps they come by their own impulse, perhaps in 
the name and for the benont of some sick relation. The nearer 
the pilgrims approach the end of their journey, the more fre- 
quent and the more numerous are the festive caravans of men, 
women and children in holiday-costume, who now rest in 
picturesque groups on the shady banks of streams, now pro- 
ceed in gay defiles over the grassy hills. With the last 
ascent of a small elevation near the foot of the Tala-Kdvdri- 
hill the view of the upper basin of the Kdv^ri valley, which 
is rather wide and flanked by steep hills, suddenly bursts upon 
us. The Bhdgamandala temple with its copper roof is cons- 
picuous in the middle of the valley and close to the Kdv^ri. 
A few rows of houses near it are changed into a busy mart. 
Thousands of people move to and fro, and the humming noise 
of the multitude sounds like the distant surf of the ocean. 
Hundreds are engaged in bathing in the sacred stream before 
they enter the temple, which fonns a large square with an 
open ceiDtre like a Coorg house. Along the road pedlars are 
squatted behind their paltry wares which are spread under a 
flimsy awning. Mendicant Sanyd^sis with hollow sounding 
conch and brass gong in hand push, blowing and ringing, 
through the crowd. Hourly the multitude increases; new 
arrivals descend from all the neighbouring mountain path- 
ways into the valley. Hundreds of people have already pro- 
ceeded to reach the KAy4ri source, in order to build for them- 
selves and their expected friends sheltering booths against 
the cold damp night air. A pathway leads over paddy-fields 
through steep jungle and over rocky mountain ridges to the 
sacred spot. As they ascend, they shout "Ndirdyana, Oh I 

■ 19* 
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N^rdyana" and tHe echo is taken tip by succeeding caravans. 
Near the summit there is An overhanging rock, called Blma- 
kallu, which forms a sheltering abode for some fakirs during 
the festive season. The source of the river is encslosed by a 
stone basin, over which a small shrine of granite slabs is built. 
From this reservoir the pure water percolates into a tank of 
about 30 feet square, which by an cutlet keeps tlie water to 
a level of 2-|- feet. On two sides there are rough stone ter- 
races scooped out of the hill side and above the third terrace 
on a dip of the hill there is a small square temple dediccited 
to Ganapati with a few huts close by for the abode of the 
residing Brahmin-pdjdris. 

At the moment, fixed by the Astrologer, of the sun's enter- 
ing into the sign of Libra, whether by day or by night, the 
pUgrim, who is anxious to experience the full power of the 
sin cleansing bath, must descend into the holy tank. With 
the approach of the hour an ever increasing multitude sur- 
rounds the tank, impatiently waiting for the propitious mo- 
ment. Now the priest gives the sign and the living throng, 
old and young, men and women rush in wild confusion into 
the water, duck three times and drink as often of the water, 
and, on emerging, offer a small gift to the priests, who sit 
near the shrine, recave the money and pour some pure water 
over the devotee's head. Before leaving, most of the pilgrims 
fill a hoUow reed (W«5te) with water from the sacred spring 
and carry it home for the benefit of their relatives and for 
purifying their wells. The effectual bathing season lasts for 
a whole month but with decreasing virtue. From 8 to 1 5,000 
pilgrims may annually visit Tala-Kdvdri, but the interest in 
th^ place seems to be on the decrease. The presiding Brah- 
mins have secured some jungle for coffee cultivation in the 
neighbourhood of the temple, and the Coorgs complain, that 
the priests take greater care of their coffee gardens than of 
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their religious duties, and only lately some valuable portions 
of the Tala-K^vdri shrine were stolen! 

The Kdv^ri-day is celebrated also in the Coorg houses by 
those -who remain at home, and is considered as a high 
holiday. 

Before sunrise, the mistress of the house early leaves her 
bed, goes to the cooking-'-oom, takes a brass-dish, throws into 
it a handful of I'ice, and having spread it over the whole plate, 
puts a common lamp? which has been in daily use, into the 
centre. The burning lamp is surrounded with flowers gathered 
from a garden or the jungle. To these a fresh, young cucum- 
ber is added. Then a red handkerchief is placed behind the 
lamp. Upon the handkerchief one jewel of gold or silver is 
laid. The mistress perhaps takes the necklace from her own 
person on the occasion, which is considered the luckiest choice. 
Then a good mat is spread on the ground, and a tripod, which 
serves the Cioorgs for a dinner-table, placed upon the mat. 
Upon the tripod the woman sets the brass-plate with the rice, 
lamp, cloth and jewel. This done, she proceeds to bake little 
cakes from a dough of rice-flour and plantains, well kneaded 
together on the preceding night, upon a stone-mould well 
heated. Three of these little oakes are added to the contents 
of the plate. Then she calls the inmates of the house. They 
all rise instantly, go straight into the kitchen, and fold their 
hands before the tripod, as in adoration. One of the men 
takes three or five of the fresh cakes and carries them down 
to the rice-fields. There he puts the cakes upon one of the 
bamboo sticks, which have been placed in evexy field on the 
preceding day, crownied with a bundle of Keibala creepers. 
The field next to the house is chosen for this ofifering. When 
the cakes are duly laid upon the top of the creeper-crowned 
pole, the man gives three great shouts and returns to the 
house. It is now afeout five o'clock. (The cakes are after- 
wards gathered by the Holeyas, who live in the neighbour- 
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hood.) On the return of the man jfrom the field, the whole 
family sit down in the kitchen and eat the cakes prepared by 
the mistress and the other females after their morning entrance 
into the cooking and dining-room. When the cakes are con- 
sumed, the ceremony of the K4v^ri-day is over. In hotises, 
where some one knows how to read, he takes the G6vina-pada 
hook and recites i^e Song of the C<ytCy the rest of the family 
listening. The day is kept as a holiday; nobody is expected 
to work. But there is no further ceremony. 

The substance of the lay of the cow is as follows: — One 
great herd of cattle was grazing in the forest, when a royal 
tiger appeared and in a few moments by three or four leaps 
threw himself into the midst of the poor, peaceful animals. 
The whole herd, affrighted, ran off in wild despair in all di- 
rections. One cow only stood still, and was seized by the 
savage beast. The cow, however, made bold to speak to her 
destroyer j and said: "You will kill and devour me. Do it. 
But ^Ve me a few moments' leave to go after my poor calf, 
to let it drink for the last time, and to commit it to the care 
of kind friends, before I die." The tiger, astonished and 
moved by the speech of his victim, causes the cow to swear, 
that, after performing her last duty, she will return and de- 
liver herself to her hungry master. She swears and goes to 
seek her calf. Having found it, she gives it to drink, and 
then commits it to the care of her friends, entreating them to 
allow it to share their milk with their own calves, nbt to 
kick, -when it comes from behind to drink, nor to turn their 
horns against it, when it comes in front. Having sworn, she 
would rather die, than break her word, ^he returns to the 
tdger, and begs his pardon for having detained him so long 
and increased his hunger. But the tiger in the presence of 
such truth and goodness, is seized with remorse. His heinous 
sins rise to his hiind in dreadful array. The slayer of a 
thousand cows sinks under the burden of his wickedness. 
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«If I killed this pattern of rigliteousncss, my sins could never 
be forgiven," lie says to himaelf. lie dtjclares to the cow, 
that she may return in safety to lior calf and her herd, takes 
a desperate leap high into the air, and falls down dead before 
the good cow. This is the Goorg lay of tlie cow, consiating 
of one hundred and odd verses. 

b. Th.© Huttairi-feaet. 

The Huttari-feast is held ^ honor of the annual rice-har- 
vest. The name is d«rive4 from the Malaydlam Pudi-ari, 
new rice, and by the rules of Coorg grammar transformed 
into Huttari. The festival occurs in the month of Scorpio 
which succeeds Libra. The day of the Coorg-festival depends 
upon the day fixed by the Malayilam Astrologers for the 
celebration of the New-rice-festival in the month of Leo. 
The MalayAlam festival takes place "two months before that 
of Coorg, because the rice on the coast ripens two months 
earlier. If the Malaydlam festival of the First-fruits fall upon 
the first day of the Simha-mdsa, that of Coorg is held on the 
first 'day of Vrishchika-m^sa; if the Malay^lam festival be on. 
the second day of that month, tbe Cooi^ holidays commence 
on the second day of this month, and so on. (Simha-m^a 
corresponds to our September — October, Vrishchika-m^a to 
our November — December.) 

The Huttari is tbe great national festival of the Coorga 
and of the Holeyas. It is a heathenish Christmas season, a 
sort of Saturnalia. The real holidays are only seven in 
number, but both Coorgs and Holeyas, who stand in an 
ancient and intimate relation to each other, generally add 
two or three more days of feasting and merry-making to the 
great week. On this occasion, as well as on the great Kdv^ri- 
day, Brahmins are in no way wanted. Nor could they well 
officiate in a Coorg kitchen on the Kdv^ri-day, or preside 
over the pork-and-brandy-feasts in the merry days of Huttari. 
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And it appears, that the people can do very well withont 

them. 

Six days before the chief festival of tasting the new rice, 
all the males from six to sixty years, assemble on one of the 
Mandus of the Grdma, after sunset. Mandu is the name of 
the open public place in which business is transacted or festive 
games carried on. Grd,mas have generally three Mandus, 
one called the Punchdyati-mandu for business; a second, 
D^vara-mandu, on which dances are performed in the name 
ofBhagavati during the after-Huttari-days ; a third, Uru -mandu 
(i. e. the Mandu of the village) on which the Huttari per- 
formances take place. 

The time of these national games and dances is from 
sunset till after ten o'clock. The whole male population of 
the GrAma, except little boys and old men, past sixty, has 
religiously to attend. The assembly gathers gradually between 
six and seven o'clock. "When the assembly is full, a space 
is marked out for the performances of the party. At a little 
distance a band of musicians, two Holeya hoi-n-blowers and 
two M^da-drummers, sit near a fife, which they have kindled 
for warming themselves and their instruments. The horns 
are large and of brass. The drums are a Pare (large drum) 
and a Kudike-pare (pot-drum of a smaller size). 

Three Coorg-men step into the centre of the open space 
and call aloud three, names: Ayappal Mahdd^va! Bhagavatil 
The men stand in a triangle, their faces towards the centre, 
their backs towards the company. Ayappa is the Coorg 
forest-god; MahM^va, the Shiva of the Hindus, and Bhagavati, 
his wife. 

The Chandukutti (ball-and-peg-play) now follows. The 
whole assembly takes part in it, the moon shedding a bright 
silver-light on the scene. A peg is driven into the centre of 
the chosen ground. Apiece of rope is fastened to it by a 
loose loop. The people who make this preparation, seize some 
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one, who iiHist hold tins rope A piece of wood, generally 
of a creeper enlieti Odi, is cut into seven parts, which are 
called Chandu, i. e, i>alla. Tiio man iiolding the rope puts 
six of these balk iij a circle round the peg at a distance of 
the rope's length, tlie seventh ia deposited close by the peg. 
The whole company now endeavours to pick off the balls 
without being touched by their guardian. The player in the 
centre, always keeping tlio rope's end in one hand, turns 
round and round, and tries to touch some one of the aggres- 
sors. If ho succeed, the person touched must take his place* 
and the play reconiinences. When six balls are abstracted, 
the seventh must be moved to the distance of one foot from 
the peg. Wlien tliis also is lost, the man has to run through 
the whole crowd and escape, without being caught, to the 
Musicians' place. If lie reach this asylum in safety, the play 
is won and finished. If he be caught on his way, he is brought 
before the Nettle-aiaii, an officer of the play-cdurt, who has 
been waiting all the time, a long Angare-stick— a large fierce 
nettle —in his hand, for the victim. His hands and feet are 
well touched and the play ends. Now the assembly perform 
different kinds of plays and dances, representing the wars 
which in ancient times appear to have been waged between 
people of different districts. A man is wounded; a physician 
is called, who prescribes for him. Another wounded man 
dies, and Holoyas are called to invite his friends to the 
funeral. A scene of demoniacal possession is acted The 
funeral is performed. Now stories are told of incredibilities. 
"I saw the other day a little hare attacking a tiger ^nd break- 
ing its neck," Reply: "Did you? I saw a buffaloe flying over 
the mountains," etc. Three men invoke again Ayappa, Mah^- 
d^va and Bhagavati. Dances follow, accompanied \ by the- 
beating of sticks keeping time with the music of the band 
outside. Feats of gymnastic strength and agility follow, and 
another invocation of the three deities concludes the per- 

20 
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formance.' The Huttari takes place on the full moon. Early 
in the morning before dawn, a quantity of Aahvatha (ficus 
religiosa),KumbaliandKeku (wild trees) leaves, some hundred 
of each for great houses, together with a piece of a creeper, 
called Inyoli, and some fibrous bark called Aohchi, are col- 
lect;ed and deposited in a shady place for the use of the evening. 
During the day, the house is clen,nsed, bi-ass vessels are 
scoured, and every thing wears the appearance of a great 
holiday. Beggars come and are dismissed with presents. 
The M^da brings the Huttari basket, the potter the little 
Huttari pot, the blacksmith a new sickle, the carpenter a new 
spoon, the Holeya a new mat. Each carries off his Huttari 
portion of rice and plantains. The astrologer follows, to 
communicate the exact time of the full moon, and claims his 
share of the Huttaii bounty. The cattle are washed and 
scrubbed, for once; the menial servants have an extra allow- 
ance of rice; breakfast and dinner are served to the family. 
At sunset the whole hous6 prepares for a hot bath. The 
precedence is given to the person whom the astrologer has 
chosen in the morning for the ceremony of cutting the first 
sheaves. On his return from bathing, he repairs to the 
threshing floor, spreads the Huttari mat, and, while the rest 
are engaged in their ablutions, cuts the Inyoli creeper into 
small pieces, rolls each piece into an Ashvatha, a Kumbali 
and a Keku leaf, in the fashion of a native cherroot, and ties 
up the little bundle with a bit of Achchi fibre. All the 
bundles are placed in the Huttari basket. Now the women 
take a large dish, strew it with rice, and place a lighted lamp 
in it. This done, the whole household march towards the 
fields; the dish with the lamp is carried in front; the sheaf- 
cutter follows with Tbasket and sickle in one hand, and a 
bamboo bottle of fresh milk in the other. Arrived at the 
chosen spot, the young man binds one of the leaf sctolla from 
hia basket to a bnsh of rice, and pours milk into it. He >cuts 
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an armful of rice m tlie neighbourhood and distributes two 
or three stalks to every one present. Some stalks are put 
into the milk-vesael. No one must touch the sheaf-cutter. 
AU return to the threshing floor shouting as they walk on; 
*Poly, poly, Ddva!" (increase, O God!) A bundle of leaves 
is adorned with a stalk of rice, and fastened to the post in the 
centre of the threshing floor. The company proceeds to the 
door of the house, where the mistress meets them, vrashes the 
feet of the shcai-cutter, and presents to him, and after him 
to all the rest, a brass-vessel, filled with milk, honey and 
sugar, from which each takes a draught They move into 
the kitchen. Tlie Huttari mat is spread, the brass dish, the 
rice sheaf, and the basket with leaf scrolls, each with a stalk 
of rice, are placed on it. The young man distributes the 
bundles to the members of the family, who disperse to bind 
tbem to every thing in house and garden, doors, stools, roof, 
trees, etc. In the mean time he sits down to knead the Huttari 
dough of rice meal, plantains, milk and honey, seven new 
rice corns, seven pieces of cocoanut, seven small pebbles,, 
seven pieces of dry ginger, seven cardamom seeds, and seven 
coi'ns of sesamum are added. Every one receives a little of 
this dough upon an Ashvatha leaf, and eats it. The ceremony 
is over, and the sheaf-cutter mixes with the company. Supper 
follows, consisting of sugared rice and sweet potatoes, into 
which a handful of new rice is thrown, and of a substantial 
common repast of rice and curry. The Huttari chants follow 
now at every house during the night. 

But the Coorgs have not yet done altogether, with their 
pleasant festival. Four after-Huttari-days are added to the 
holy week. On the eighth day the Uruk<51u, the village- 
stick-dance, collects the whole community. The women of 
two or three houses i-epair together to the TJrumandu, a pair 
leading and a second pair following, all four beating cymbals 
and chanting ancient songs or impromptu verses. When 
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Aey have arrived at the place of meeting, they sit down in 
groups with the children, and look at the dances performed 
by the men, who go through the evolutions of Coorg saltation, 
heating small rattans, of which they carry one in each hand, 
while they move to the time of a music, which proceeds from. 
a group of Holeyas, stationed between the assembly of the 
Coorgs and that of their own peoplp, who enjoy themselves, 
in the same fashion as their masters, at a little distance. 

Theatrical performances are added. Bi'ahmans, Moplas, 
"Voddas (tank diggers from Orissa), Gadikas (snake dancers), 
J6gis (represented by little boys), play throxigh the village. 
After dinner, on the ninth day, the N4lduk<51u begins. 
This is an assembly of the whole district. Every thing is 
done as at the Uruk6?u, only on a larger scale. At these 
assemblies, while the monotonous music plays and the large 
circle of dancers moves in the measured stick-dance, a couple 
of men from different grdmas and armed with a small shield 
and a long rattan, step from opposite sides into the ring with 
a shout of defiance and keeping time with the music, they 
approach and evade each other, swinging their rattans and 
dealing blows, aimed at the legs and with their shield ward- 
ing them off, but often the players get so excited, that their 
single stick sham combat ends in a mutiial severe flogging, 
wHch has to be stopped by the spectators. At five the par- 
ties from the different villages separate and go home. 

In the afternoon of the tenth day, the D^varakdlu (stick- 
dance in honor of Bhagavati) takes place in every village. 
The entertainment is the same as on the two preceding days. 
Dinners are held at different houses of appointment, and ter- 
•minate on the 11th day with a large public dinner that is 
given, on some open plain in the forest when the musicians, 
hards, drummers, Holeyaa and M^das unite their exertions to 
give eclat to the festivity. 
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o. The BhagrftV'ati-feeuit. 

Of the two lesser annual feativals one, the Bha^avati-feast, 
has been introduced by Tulu BraLmans, or, if it was originally 
a Coorg observance, haa been thoroughly brahmanized. 

It takes place during the two months preceding the mon- 
soon. Different localities differ in the time of its celebration. 
Two or three villages have one Bhagavati temple in common, 
and support it jointly. These temples are in charge of Brah- 
mans entii-ely. Tulu Brahmans hold the livings; with them 
some Pad^rthis, a lower class of Brahmans, who wear no 
holy string, are associated as musicians to Bhagavati. The* 
whole establishment is under the management of some Taiitri- 
Brahmans in the Tulu cotmtry, who come eveiy eighth or 
tenth year, to consecrate idols and to collect money- On 
these occasions large sums are offered by the superstitious. 
The Coorgs have an extraordinary dread of the power of 
these men. They say, that if one of the Tantri-Brahmans be 
offended and curse a man, he will lose his sight or hearing 
or even his life. It is enough, they believe, for one of these 
masters of the black art, to say to a man: "do you not see?" 
or "do you not hear?'* and the poor fellow is doomed to 
blindness or deafness, or even death. Strange! It would 
appear, that the common worship of the great gods of the 
country was less degrading to the mind, and engendered a 
more cheerful kind of superstition, than this wild sort of 
idolatry, which has enslaved the poor Coorgs. The Tantries, 
on one of their, visits, will gather some two or three hundred 
rupees from the money-loving Coorgs. Sometimes an idol 
of Bhagavati has lost its power, when they re-enliven it. Or 
the officiating Brahman, who has played the possessed on 
festival days, has died. The Tantri has to appoint his suc- 
cessor. These services are not performed gratuitously; the 
presiding Tantri deceives every year one half of the profits of 
the establishm^t, through a curate whom he leaves in charge. 
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Bbtfie Cciorg also is chosen as a subject for possession by 
BhagavatL He likewise, and his successors, raust be insti- 
tuted by the ruling Tantri. They are selected from a small 
number of candidates presented by the community connected 
with the temple. The Tantri takes one of the men, pro- 
nounces some mantra and puts holy ashes upon his face, 
when immediately the individual commences to shake and 
to dance and to speak as one possessed. 

Every house of the villages, connected with a temple, must 
pay an assessment in rice every year to the Brahmans em- 
ployed, and money must be offered by every family, from 
3 as. to one rupee, on the last day of the annual festival. 

The, Bhagavati-feast lasts nine days. During the first six 

days, every morning and evening, the idol is carried three 

times round the temple in procession, while the Tantri-curate, 

who is the chief authority in the place, performs piija, strew- 

"ing rice and minced leaves of Calyptanthes Oaryophyllifolia, 

mixed together, on the stones placed towards the eight regions 

of the heavens, and mumbling his mantras. One of the Tulu 

Brahmans carries the idol on his head; he is accompanied by 

the Pdjdri and" the other officers of the shrine, followed by 

the band of PadArthis, playing the drum, cymbal and gong, 

and preceded by the Coorg-man performing a frantic dance 

in the ecstasy of demoniac possession. Many people come 

on these occasions to put questions to Bhagavati in behalf 

o^ sick persons, or for the discovery of thieves, etc. 

which are duly answered by the Coorg spokesman of the 

goddess. 

On the. evening of the sixth day things take a more ex- 
cited aspect. Now the Brahman idol-carrier also is seized 
with the strange inspiration. He dances and trembles, and 
answers questions by making signs only. On the same after- 
noon a crowd of Holeyas, who have finished the Pannanga- 
lamma-feast (a corresponding Holeya festival) come to the 
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open 8f>ace before the temple, many of them possessed by 
devils of their own, which belong to the host of Pannanga- 
lamma, all of them jumping and dancing and beating their 
drums and gongs in the most approved fashion. Every one 
of them, man, woman and child, carries a long dry bamboo- 
stick. These bamboos are piled tip in front of the temple, 
like scJidiers' muskets, anc*. set fire to at night, when the Holeyas 
dance round the flames until the pile breaks and falls to tlie 
ground. (If the pile fall towards the east, it is considered a 
lucky omen.) While these things take place outside, the 
temple-yard resounds with the voices of Goorgs, singing hymns 
in honor of Bhagavati, and the wild notes of many drums, 
through which the shrill words of the demoniac Coorg now 
and then pierce — a dismal scenel 

On the seventh day, after the morning oiroumambulation 
of the temple, votive offerings are brought by the villagers 
of the parish. In each village the people collect at the house 
of some one, who has vowed a bullock-load of rice or cocoa- 
nuts, and take their breakfast. After breakfast, the whole 
company proceeds with the offering to the temple, singing 
and making music. The gift having been presented to the 
priest, the party returns to the village, to carry another con- 
tribution to the temple in the same manner. Thus the fore- 
noon is spent. The^i the young men dance for some hours. 
Music heightens the jVy of the entertainments, and all the rest 
of the community, women, girls, children and old men, sit 
round the temple-yard — admiring spectators. At four o'clock 
the idol is taken out and carried round the shrine, the whole 
assembly joining in the procession. The Brahman-carrier of 
Bhagavati is possessed by the goddess. He stretches out his 
hand during the strange dance, which he performs with the 
idol upon his head. Whoever can, puts some money into his 
open hand. He, conscious enough in this respect, caste every 
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piece given to him into a copper vessel, held. by the Tatitri. 
"With the setting sun the business of the day is concluded. 

The morning of the eighth day is devoted to the delivery 
of votive presents, as on the preceding day. At ten o'clock 
dances are performed by the young men, as on i;he seventh 
day. This continues till two o'clock, when all the good shots 
assemble for shooting at a mark. A cocoanut is hungi up in 
some tree between two plantain-bunch-tops as a rnai-k. He 
who hits the nut, is rewarded with a present of three annas 
and the honor of the name of a good marksman. Then one 
of the Takkas, or the Coorg-dancer before Bhagavati, distri- 
butes a number of cocoanuts (of which there is an abundance, 
as every family must bring one or two) to the young men. 
One seizes a nut between his hands, others try to take it out 
of his grasp. In a few moments the whole ground is filled 
with parties struggling for cocoanuts. He who succeeds in 
forcing the nut out of the hands of the original possessor, 
carries it away as his prize. At three o'clock the idol-pro- 
cession, takes place again, after which all the men go with the 
idol to the river or the tank, to bathe the goddess and them- 
selves, 

Ninth day. From each house one person appears at the 
temple, bearing the yearly money-contribution, which is deli- 
vered to the Takkas. The collection being made, the salaries 
of the temple-officers and servants of the temple are paid. 
Then the Brahmans give a good, undefiled dinner of pure 
vegetable dishes, to their Ooorg supporters, first, of coarse, 
eating themselves, and leaving the rest to their friends. This 
-temple dinner is the last act in the Bhagavati festival. 

d. The Keilmurta festival. 

The KeHmtlrta festival is a very different affair, altogether 
ft Coorg business. Early in the month of Leo (July— August) 
the .Takka of the grdma calls aome respectable men to 
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accompany him to the house of the astrologer. They enquire 
of the wise man, what will be the most propitious day for the 
celebration of the Keilmdrta. By the sage's answer the day 
of joy for the village-youth is fixed. The hard labours of 
ploughing, sowing and rice-transplanting are over, there is a 
lull in the monsoon, and now and then a most lovely day 
•spreads its bright light f?nd sunny warmth over the hills and 
valleys, forests and fields of Coorg. The people have long 
been at labour in their fields and houses: a holiday is now 
most welcome. On the morning of the joyous day, the whole 
armoury of the house is collected in the verandah, gun and 
spear, bow and arrow, sword and knife. Some of the young 
men sit down to burnish the familiar weapons. When this 
is done, they are carried to some room or to the centre-place, 
the Nadumane, and there placed in a corner. They wait now 
for the muhdrta, the propitious time, assigned by the astro- 
loger. At the right moment incense is burned before the 
weapons, sandalwood-paste is dotted upoii them in profusion, 
and a show-offering of rice and other food (nev(^dya) is made 
to them, as to idols. As soon as this ceremony is over, a 
mat is placed before the weapons, and the whole house sits 
down to dinner. After the meal, the men take their arms 
and proceed to the Urumandu (village-green) to spend the 
afternoon in shooting at a mark, and in athletic exercises. 
When the cocoanut has been hit, some of the company 
jump over a rope extended four or five feet from the ground. 
After this exercise, plantain-trees are fixed upon the ground, 
standing three deep. Now the strength of arms and the good- 
ness of knives are tried. He who succeeds in cutting through 
three plantain-trees at one stroke, carries away the palm. 
Then round, heavy stones, placed on the Mandu for the pur- 
pose, are lifted and thrown, or put as in Scotland, over the 
head by such as are strong enough. The evening has now 
set in, and the company disperses. On the following morn- 

41 
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ing the youths assemble for a hunt in the forest, belonging to 
the village. Whatever game is brought down, is divided by 
the huntsmen in the following xnanner: the man who has 
killed the animal, receives a hind-quarter and the head, the rest 
belongs to the company. This day is followed by a great hunt 
of the whole Nddu, a repetition of the village-hunt, on a 
larger scale. The Keilmiirta, to the taste of young Coorg, 
is the most glorious of all the festivals. 

5. EBLIGIOUS OBSERVANCES AND POPULAR 
SUPERSTITION. 

The previous description of familiar and popxilar Coorg 
lifewould be incomplete without an account of other religious 
observances, if such a name may be given to the lowest degree 
of superstitions, which take the place of the worship of God 
am.ong this rude race. 

a. The sanctuaries of a Coorg commTuaity. 

Instead of a general description, a short sketch of the 
village "AriTKiri" in Bepptintld, the centre of Coorg life, may 
serve as a specimen. 

Armdri numbers only 25 Cooi-g houses, buit is richly pro- 
vided with idol shrines. First a Bhagavati temple in charge 
of Brahmans. In connection with this kind of worship there 
is a MahM^va temple, and two Lingas in the jungle, which 
receive regular piija. Also two sanctuaries of Ayappa (the 
Shani, Saturn Pdn? of Hindu mythology) have Bralnnans for 
priests. Ayappa ^Lordjia quite naturaHzed among the Coorgs. 
He is the great forest-god, a mighty hunter, to whom models 
in clay of dogs, horses and tigers are offered in abundance. 
In these observances the whole community joins under the 
superintendence of Brahmans. There are besides six places 
in which Chdmundi or Rakt^shvari (names for P^rvati, Shiva's 
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wife) is worshipped once a year, when pigs are sacrificed. — 
This is, of coursej an abomination to the Brahmans. 

ta. Ancestral and Demon 'worsliip. 

The principal place in Coorg-idolatry is held by the 
worship of the dead. Every family offers a sacrifice to its 
departed ancestors once i year, during the two months pre- 
ceding the monsoon. A fowl, generally a cock, is killed, 
upon a stone devoted to the Kilranas, somewhere in the jungle- 
land belonging to the family estate. (Kdvana is the name 
given to the heads of families whether living or dead.) 
Seven of the Arm<Jri houses, however, liave little temples where 
K6la or Bdranl is annually performed. K61a is the name 
of a sacrifice connected with demoniacal dancing, Bilrani, of 
a sacrifice to the dead without the dances. These temples 
consecrated to the worship of the dead are called Keimada. 
Mada is the Coorg word for Matha, a religious building. The 
meaning of the word "kei" may possibly stand for Kdrana, 
or simply denote: neai-, at hand, px-ivate. The Piijd,i'is (offi- 
ciating priests) employed in these cevenionies are Malayillas 
long since naturalized in Coorg, Panika, Maleya, Banna men, 
subordinate to the Kanyas, the hex'editary Malayfilam astro- 
logex's of Cooi'g. At the K6las they beat di-ums and sing 
verses in commemoratioxi of the ancestors. Those who are 
to be possessed by the spirits, wear masks and buckle on 
swords. As they sing of the deceased fathex-, or grandfathex-, 
or other ancestox-, his spix-it seizes them and they speak ^s 
his mouthpieces. To each spirit a sacxifice is offered, a cock 
aixd a bottle of spirits, which his representative drinks, thus 
fortifying himself for future exertion during the night. The 
ceremony begins after sunset, in the presence of the whole 
village-comxoiunity, and is continued until morning. About 
seven or eight o'clock in the morning pigs ax'e sacrificed. 
The head of one of the pigs belongs to the perfonners, the 
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rest is cooted in the iouse, to which the Keimada is attached, 
and is consumed by the -whole commuiuty with a plentiful 
addition of liquor. At noon the ceremonies are completed. 
When Bdrani only is performed, one of the strange priests 
does the whole work, hut in the K<51as several are engaged. 
A peculiar kind of illumination is essential to both K(51a and 
Btlrani. Some plantain trees are spl't into thin strips. These 
are placed on the ground in three or four layei-s, crossing at 
right angles, and forming a kind of network. Twenty-four 
or forty-eight or ninety-six such strips of split plantain-stems 
are used. Where they cross one another, spikes of a reed, 
called Wottd, are driven through them into tlie ground. At 
the upper end of these spikes, which are two or three feet 
high, pieces of cloth are fastened, twisted into wioks and well 
moistened with oil. "When the whole not is thus arranged, 
two layers of strips are raised, one to near the top of the 
spikes, the other a foot lower. Betwecii the crossings, plan- 
tain-loaf-pieces are placed, upon which quantities of rice, plain 
and fried, of arecanut, jaggery, etc. are put. When the 
ceremony begins, a few of the oiled wicks are lighted. At 
the pig-sacrifice all are kindled, and the whole square blazes 
up like a table of-fire, without however consuming the offer- 
ings placed on the leaves, which are the pei-quisite of the 
performers. 

Besides, every family has some spot on the estate, in a 
retired part of the jungle-land, where a sacrifice of a fowl is 
offei-ed ^very year to the departed by the living members of 
the house. No strangers are permitted to attend on these 
occasions. A stone placed on a rough mound serves as altar. 
* On the day of Sivardtri b. religious cei-emony takes place 
in Mercara at the Kajahs' tombs, that of Dodda-Vinyender 
being transformed' into a temple, where the spirit of the hero 
is worshipped with the honors due to the saint or rather a 
god; for Vir^jender has been deified by the Lingaitos. On 
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the occasion a large concourse of people, chiefly Sivdchdries, 
collect round the tombs, to pay their respects; or, at any rate, 
to participate in the liberal charity, dispensed at the time from 
the Government Treasury. 

The people of Coorg have also great faith in a certain 
Kaliatanda Ponnappa or simply KaUai-Achchappa^ the spirit 
of a Malaydlam man, who came to Coorg, many generations 
ago, was naturalized, married a Cooi-g-woman, and established 
himself at Ndlknjld. He was a great magician, and long the 
dread of the Coorgs. At last he was, shot near the Cutch^ri 
of N^lkndd taluq. Since his death his spirit has possessed 
men, who give themselves to the sti-ange arts that he practised. 
A similar worship is still maintained . in honor of Acbanaik 
in Chickamundiiru in KiggatnAd. 

Higher even than Kaliat-Achchappa, in the estimation of 
all Cooi-g, stands a certain female devil, at Kutta, called 
Kuttadairmitwi. Kutta lies at the bordei's of the Wyndd. Kutta- 
damma has no temple. The sanctuary is under a ti-ee in the 
forest. The Piijdi'i is a young man, the only person left of 
the family, which has engaged' in this worship. Large sums 
of money are annually sent thither by people from all parts 
of Coorg. Many vows are paid to Kuttadamma in behalf of 
sick people or of the dead. And whether a sick person recover 
or die, the sum vowed for his recovery must be paid; or woe 
to the living! Liberal presents ai-e also given to the man in 
chai-ge of Kuttadamma, to engage her services against enemies, 
who, they say, are distressed or destroyed altogether by the 
demon, in answer to the prayers of her priest. 

Each Bdne (parcel of grass or forest-ground) ha;, a presid- 
ing divinity, to which an annual sacrifice of pork and cakes 
is offered. If this sacrifice be not made, or not properly per- 
formed, the Kdd4varu (the tending god, i. e. the god watching 
over the cattle) will withdraw his favour, and sickness and 
death among the cattle will ensue. 
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Besides the many groves set apart in each N^d for some 
object of worship, but chiefly for Ayappa-cUvaru^ there are 
some extensive forests, called Divara-hddu^ which are untrod- 
den, by human foot and superstitiously reserved for the abodes 
or hunting grounds of deified heroic ancestors. These forests 
are: the Iggudwppa-divara-hddu in Ptldinalkii/id, the Ch6ma- 
male in Eatiedn^d and the Indi-hdix'i in Kuyingherindd. 

Another annual sacrifice every house has to offer to a 
peculiar divinity called GuUka. This is an invisible constel- 
lation or star, belonging both to the order of planets and to 
that of the zodiacal stars (it is, as the people say, a son of 
Shani or Saturn). No mortal eye sees it. The astrologer 
only knows the Gulika and its power, especially over the sick. 
A stone is placed* for the Gulika at the foot of some tree 
possessed of a milky juice. There the Coorg offers every 
year fowls, cocoanuts and a little brandy in a dish of plantain- 
leaves to his tutelary nxxmem. In * cases of frequent deaths 
in a family, a second Gulika, called Mriiyu-Gtdilca (death- 
gulika) is worshipped. 

Another object of solemn ceremonies are the Ndtas^^ the 
spots on which cobra capellas have finished their course of 
terrestrial life. According to Coorg lore, the cobra capella 
lives a thousand years I When it has passed the meridian of 
its long life, its body begins to shrink and to brighten, till it 
shines like silver, and measures three feet or less at the age 
of six or seven hundred years. Still later, the reptile shines 
like gold, arid is only one foot in length. At last it shrinks 
to the size of a finger. Then it will some day fly up high 
into the air, die and sink down upon the ground, where it 
disappears altogether. No man sees it, but, of course, the 
Kanya knows the important secret, which he will communi- 
cate for a consideration to the proprietor of the land. Should 
any human being, unawares, set foot upon the hallowed spot, 
incurable disease of the skin will break out upon his xierson, 
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and tlie poor wi'etch will rot away by degrees. To prevent 
such disasters, the Nsita place is marked by a little stone en- 
clostire. During the month of Scorpio (November — December) 
a lamp is lighted every evening to the Ndta, al^d oocoanuts 
are offered as oblations. 

c. Astrology and Sorcery. 

The ministers of Coorg supei*stition, the Kanyas, Panikas, 
Maleyas and Banna s make a handsome livelihood. The 
Kanyas find much work for the conjuring confraternity, de- 
pendent, in a great measure, upon tlieir friendly patronage. 
The Kanya (astrologer) has complete mastery over the minds 
and, to a great extent, over the pockets of the credulous 
Coorgs. For a consideration in the shape of a purse of 
rupees, he writes the hoi-oscope of the individuals who apply 
to him. Such is his cleverness, that he i-equires only to know 
the name of a person, ixx order to calculate the yeai", month, 
day and hoxir of his nati'idty. He is also the oi-acle of the 
Coorgs in cases of sorcery and witchcraft. It is believed by 
the Coorgs, that misfortunes, such as diseases of men or cattle, 
and deaths in the family or the herd, i-arcly come upon them 
in the natural order of things. The knowledge of an all- 
ruling Providence seems to have no place in their minds. 
Every severe affliction or great loss is ascribed to magic art or 
«an enemy hath done this." To find out the author of the 
miscTiicf, and to induce or force him to keep the peace, is the 
only method that suggests itself to such people for obtaining 
deliveraiiue from trouble. Application is made to some fa- 
mous Kanya, who consults his books and candies (little shells 
used for dice), and discovers the secret enemy's place, house, 
stature, age, etc. The man is called before a Panchilyat, and 
the case is discussed in the ParpatigAra's Cutchdri. If things 
are not settled before this tribunal, the parties go to the 
Subadar, and frequently the quan-el is carx'ied before the 
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Superintendent, wlio has to get out of the difficulty as best 
he may. By the Panchdyat's self-constituted authority the 
wizard, or the person w^o has employed sorcery against his 
enemy, must promise to abstain in future; and in in any cases 
reparation of some kind or other is made. In the days of the 
Eajahs such crimes were often punished with death. The 
British Government cannot, of coxirse, follow the precedent. 
By a matter of fact order (No. 32 of 1858) from the Hono- 
rahle Court of Directors to the Government of India: "Such 
«an .offence as sorcery ought not to be recognised by any 
"British tribunal. If a pretended sorcerer is accused of 
"really injurious practices against the person or pi"operty of 
"any one, he shall be tried for these practices and if found 
"guilty punished accordingly and not for sorcery. The pre- 
"tended exercise of supernatural powers should be in itself 
"an offence and should be punished as a form of Fraud." 

d. Substitutes for lium.an sacrifices and other 
peculiar rites. 

As among other Dravidian mountain-tribes, so also in 
Coorg, tradition relates, that hmnan sacritices were offered in 
former times, to secure favour of their Grdma-D6vatas: Mdri- 
amma^Burga snxdi Bhxdra-Kdli, the tutelary goddesses of the 
Sakti-line, who are supposed to protect the villages or nsids 
from all evil influences. In Kirindddu and Koninoh^ri-grdma 
in Katiedndd, once in three years, in December and June, a 
human sacrifice used fo be brought to Bhadra-Kdli and 
during the offering by the Pdnikas the people •xclaimed 
"Alainmal" (dlu-amma i.e. a man oh mother!) Once a de- 
votee shouted: "Alallamma,d,dur i.e. "notaman, ohmother, 
a goat," and since that time a. he-goat without blemish has 
been sacrificed. Similarly in BelMr in Tdvaligherri-miirndd 
of Kiggatndd-taluq once a year by turns from each house a 
man was sacrificed by cutting off his head at the temple; but 
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when tlie turn vaino to a certain bouse, the devoted victim 
made his escapo into the jungle. Tiie villagers, after au un- 
successful searcli, rcturuod to the ■^emplo and said to the 
piijilri: "Kalak-adu" which has a double meaning viz. "Ka- 
lake," next year — "j'ula," we will give, or *i'iclii", a g-oat: and 
thenceforth only scape-goats were oft'crod. The devotees fast 
during- the day. The ho-goat i.s killed in the afternoon, the 
blood sprinkled upon ii stone, and the flesh eaten. At night 
the Panikas dressed in red and white striped cotton cloths 
and their faces covered with metal or bai-k masks perform 
their demoniacal dances. 

In Mercarn-tdluq in Ippanivolavsidi and in Kiidakeri in 
IMlcrintld the villagers sacrifice a koua or male-bujfifalo in- 
stead of a nuan. Tied to a, tree in a gloomy grove near the 
temple, the beast is killed by a Mcda who cuts .off its head 
with a large knife, but no Coorgs are present at the time. 
The blood is spilled on a stone under a tree and the flesh 
eaten by the Lle'das. 

In connection with this sacrifice there are peculiar dances 
performed by the Ooorgs around the temple: the Komhiitti 
or horn-danoe^ each maii wearing the horns of a spotted deer 
or stag on his head; the Pilidta or peacochs^ -feather-dance, 
the performers being ornamented with peacocks' feathers, and 
the Cliauvidta or ydh-tail-dance^ during which tlie dancers, 
keeping time, swing yak tails. These ornaments belong to 
the temple, where they are kept. 

In some cases where a particular curse is said by the 
Kanya to rest upon a house, stable or field, which can only 
be removed by au extraordinary sacrifice, the ceremony jjer- 
formed seems to be another relic of human sacrifices. The 
Kanya sends for some of his fraternity, the Panikas or Bannas, 
and they set to work. A pit is dug in the middle room of 
the house, or in the yard, or the stable, or the field, as the 
occasion may require. Into this one of the magicians des- 
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cends. He sits down in Hindu fashion, muttering mantras. 
Pieces of wood are laid across the pit, and covered with earth 
, a foot or two deep. ^"^" >n this platform a fire of jack- wood 
is kindled, into which btmer, sugar, different kinds of grain, etc. 
are thrown. This saci'ifice continues all night, the Panika 
sacrificer above, and his immured colleague below, repeating 
their incantations all the while. Iti the morning the pit is 
opened, and the man i-eturns to the light of day. These sa- 
crifices are called Mdranada hali or death-atonements. They 
cost fr-bm 10 to 15 Rupees. Instead of a human being, a 
cq^ck is sometimes shut up in the pit and killed afterwards. 

In cases of sore af&ictions befalling a whole grdma or n^d 
such as small-pox, cholera or cattle-disease, the lyots combine 
to appease the wrath of Mdri-anvma by collecting contributions 
of pigs, fowlsj rice, cocoanuts, bread, and plantains from the 
different houses, and depositing them at the Mandu; whence 
they are carried in a procession with tomtoms. In one btvsket 
there is some rice and the members of each house on coming 
out bring a little rice in the hand and, waving it round tlie 
head, throw it into the basket with the belief that the dreaded 
evil will depart with the rice. At last the offerings are put 
down on the ndd boundary, the animals are killed, their blood 
is offered on a stone, -the rice and basket are left, and the rest 
of the provisions consumed by the persons composing the pro- 
cession. The people o? the adjoining gramas or ndda repeat the 
same ceremony and thus the epidemic is supposed to be banished 
from the country. In still grea er calamities a flock of sheep 
is driven from nM to ndd and at last expelled from the countiy. 

e. Pilgrrimages of the Coorgs within and outside 
their own. country. 

Besides the annual Tale-Kdv^ri festival in October and 
the Kuttadamma-jdtre in April there is a large concourse of 
people in February during Sivardtri at Eerumdlu in Kiggat- 
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ndd and the day following at lirpu five miles fhrtiier on where, 
at the foot of the "■ Liakshmanatlr&ui. falQ^ thonsanda of pil- 
grims submit to the supposed sin-ole»'" «ng shower-bath. The 
way thither leads through a jungle, Sb that the landscape of 
Irpu, forming an open valley with a high wall of niountains 
at the back, bursts all at once upon the wandei*er's view. The 
Lakshmanatlrtha which, in its primordial coui'se, descends in 
beautiful cascades over the almost pei'pendicular mountain 
wall lies before the eye and calmly meandei's through the rice 
valley. On the right bonk of it the Ddvast^na, an unsightly 
building, but adorned by a splendid specimen of the beauti- 
ful scarlet-flowered Asdge-tree, is situated. Near it and all 
along the banks of the stream pilgrims build their booths. 
The bathing place is 200 feet above the temple. The way ia 
romantic, with steep rocks to tlie right, to the left the shallow 
winding stream, tumbling and foaxniug over large boulders, 
but during the monsoon swelling into a thundering torrent. 
All around the scene are the hundreds of pilgrims, Coorgs and 
]^[alayd,lam people. Every few steps a beggar is encountered 
exhibiting his deformities or sores. Here lies a fanatic as if 
dead with a wooden nail through his cheeks; there a boy with 
a lancet through his oxitstretched tongue and a smoking 
chatti on his stomach; here another man with a long knife 
across his throat, and a horrible coi-pse-like appearance. At 
the holy bath the stream high above breaks through a woody 
embrasure over a succession of rocky ledges till it spreads 
itself into a foaming shower-bath, received in a stony caldron 
formed by slippeiy sharp-edged rocks. Here the crowd of 
pilgrims finds its goal. The bathing multitude now forces 
its way under the falling spray. But few can, at the same 
time, make use of the sin-cleansing bath; See that old woman 
with bent head right under the spx'ay, her body trembles fi."om 
the shock, yet for several minutes she perseveres. There a 
father lifts his screaming child under the splashing water; 

22* 
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here witli firm grasp a htisband drags his timid spouse along 
the rock and into the caldron; and even the tender babe at 
his mothei-'s breast is brought within the influence of the bath. 
Dripping and shivering the bathers force their way bacl 
through the new arrivals and seek a sumiy spot to change 
their garments. The pressure is groat, the path slippery, 
and the confusion , and pressure fiarming. According to 
Brahminical superstition the colour of the water in tlio cal- 
dron indicates the intensity of tlie guilt of the bathing pil- 
grim. The darker its hue the greater the guilt, and yet the 
phenomenon depends only on the accident, whether the fall- 
ing water is intercepted by tlie ])odics of the bathers or whether 
it reaches the basin directly, and by the force of its fall is 
beaten into foam. 

After bathing the pilgrims assemble at about 4 o'clock in 
the temple, where a Brahmin dances before the idol shrine 
with a brass image of Isvava upon his head; another Drahinin 
with a plate receives the small money offerings, and a third 
distributes Prasdda i. e. flowers and globules of sandal. The 
native officials first make their obeisance, the most devoted 
amongst them oven the Sushtdngam i. e. touching the ground 
with the 8 members of the body, and then offer their gift. 
This temple possesses 2,000 battles of rice-land and annually 
receives on.this festive occasion Rupees 400 from Govern- 
mentl The origin of Ii-pn and Hdrumdlu-jdtro is based upon 
a common Brahminical legend: — One day when Ej'una, with 
his followers, was living in this place, his younger brother 
Lakshmana in afit of madness insulted liiin by returning the 
bow and arrows which Lakshmana some time before had re- 
ceived from Rdma. Eepenting of his rashness, Lakshmana 
asked forgiveness, offering at the same time to throw himself 
into a large fijre as an expiation for his crime. He shot an 
arrow against the foot of the Ii-pu rocks, when a large fire 
flared up into which he threw himself, ii order to save his 
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brother, Edma immediately created a river, which up to the 
present day is called Lakshmanatirtha, but it was too late. 
E,^ma afterwards desired to consecra±^ the spot and ordered 
Hanuman to bring a Liiiga from Kilsi (Bendres) within one 
hour and a half. During his absence Rilma, fearing that 
Hanuman would not be back in time, made a Linga himself 
of river-sand, in which operation he was su^'prised by Hanu- 
man, who flew into a i-age for having troubled himself in 
vain. He twisted his enormous tail round one of the neigh- 
boiuing hills, Ilannmanhetta^ and attempted to upset it, Eama, 
to comfort the furious monkey-god, assured him that Hanu- 
man's Linga should become even more famous than his own. 
So the new Linga was set up at IlcrumcUu and the festive day 
of its worship precedes that of the Linga at Irpu ! 

In April and December there are ji'itrcs to the Iggudappa- 
hundu in Padiuiilknjid, where Tulu-Brahmins have a temple and 
receive the oblations of the Coor'gs. It often happens, that a sick 
Coorg vows his weight in rice to that temple, and, no doubt, the 
heavier the man the more acceptable and effective the gift! 

On the Ilattiir lull or Kuntada-hetta in Betiedui'id there is 
an annual jdtre in honor of Isvara or Siva who lias there a 
little stone-temple dedicated to him. In 1853 the dilapidated 
temple was rebuilt at the expense of the Takkas and headmen 
of Betiedndd and tlieir names are written on a stone slab in 
the temple, which is only 15 feet square, but substantially 
built with a Linga in front. It stands near the brink of the 
precipice which is about 500 feet deep and whence a beauti- 
ful view is obtained over Kiggatndd. There is also a re- 
markable stone on the very edge of the preci|)ice about 2 feet 
broad and 5 feet long, where childless or unmarried people 
bring offerings of betel leaves, perform worship and turn 
three times round, believing that this ceremony will insure 
issue to the barren woman, or a suitable partner to the un- 
married youth. 
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On the north side, a little below the temple, there is a small 
tank with perennial water, which is considered holy, but 100 
years ago it is said to have been defiled by a Chdnddla woman 
bathing in it, when the spring ceased to flow for some time. 

On the south-east ridge a cave is shown which, according 
to Brahminical discovery, offered an asylum to the exiled 
PdudusI After their departure the cave was occupied by a 
tiger, which with due respect for the jdtre quits his abode 7 
days before the feast and afterwards returns. 

On the precipitous side of the rock there arc nests of 
vultures and several hundreds of beehives. 

For seven days before the Tuldsankramana in the village 

Mugutag^ri at the foot of the hill, the ryots assemble one from 

. each house at the Manda and sing Coorg chants in praise of 

Isvara. On the night of the 7th the inhabitants of the whole 

ntld come together, disguising themselves in masks of 18 

various descriptions, they then go to the Ambala and dance 

and sing to the sound of the tomtom. The day following a 

light hollow frame, representing a horse, made of cane-work, 

is decked out so as to hide the lower part of the man's body 

who carries it, making it appear as if ho rode tlie horse. The 

multitude then ascend the hill in procession, headed by the 

horse and a band of musicians, dance round the temple and 

bring their offerings of water, fruit and money. 

The P^ftrjdtre in KuyingherinAd in honor of PilMraiJpa, 
brother of Iggudappa, is a similar affair, which takes place in 
the month of April. The temple was rebuilt only a few years 
ago at a considerable expense and chiefly by the excrtioiis of 
a Coorg official whose «eal and devotion one could wish had 
been employed in a better cause, especially in the education 
of his ignorant and superstitious udd people! 

Amongst the j^tres beyond this country those visited by 
the Coorgs are four: Subramanya on the northern frontier of 
Coorg, which, in December, attracts a great number of people, 
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as witli tlie fi-ust there is connected a cattlc-fuir and tlie sale 
of superior metal vessels and idols; Ba/t.ur in Mainbar to 
which in January chicfiy tlic people of Beppunacl and Ycdc- 
nalkndd proceed, tlicy also \Ainn\ rico to the tvmple; Pto/aino' 
also in Malabar, and cspoxiinlly Hupported and in February 
visited by the Katiedntid-Coorg-s, wlio sciid from one to ten 
butties of rice per hou?'.^; JS\fHchana;^o(hi in Mysore which 
comes off in Bcccn^bcr. 

f. Devastanas, Mattas and Musjids. 

The Coorg Devastanas or .Png-odas arc mostly of an in- 
significant character; none is distinguished for groat antiquity 
or structural bcanty; most of thcni are but rude village shrines 
of mud walhs and thatched roofe ivitliin a gloomy grove and 
not calling for any :particular description. A passing notice 
may be, perhaps, bcsto%ved on the OmLarasvarc-cUvasidna at 
Mercara, which stands in a hollow just below the Siiperintend- 
cnt's Court and is built in the same stylo as the Ilajahs' tombs, 
but with a small tank in the temple yard. From the centre 
of the tank a pretty little pavilion rises, which is connected 
with the land by a balustrated passage. The priests or 
pxijilries of these places ai"e chiefly Tulu, Havige and Karnjl,- 
taka-Brahmins; the former ai-e divided into 3 branches: the 
Kdtu, Kandi'ivara, and Shivalli-Brahmins, which latter are 
the most numerous in Coorg. The Havige-Brahmins are 
Smslrtaru, residing near Honore in North Canara whose native 
tongue is Canarese. They woi'ship both Vishnu and Siva, 
and the inarks ou their foreheads are put horizontally. The 
Karndtaka-Brahmins are immigrants from Mysore. 

There axe altogether 8C3 pagodas or temples in Coorg 
and 57 Mattas or Jangaiois, of the total of which places 549 
share a Government contribution of 13,800 Rupees annually 
in cash and 9,474 Eupees worth of remitted assessment from 
endowed landed property; 372 places only are maintained by 



private contributions. The lion's share of this 3ai-ge Govern- 
ment grant falls to the Meruara-Omkai-tJsvara temple with 
Kiipees 4,850, to the Bhiigiamandala-ddvastdna with Rupees 
3,956; to the Tale-Kd,v^ri pagoda with Rupees 2,320 and to 
the Rajahs' tomhs with Rupees 2,000 per aiiuuni — a total of 
Rupees 13,1261 When the people once see the folly of their 
superstitious idolatry, what au amonnt of spiritual good for 
■ t-^mselves and their children they may effect with these large 
sums, should Government continue its liberality! 

The Mattas or Jangams are religious institutions, origi- 
nated and endowed by the Coorg Rajahs, who were them- 
selves Lingaites. They are now evidently of greater import- 
ance to the Sivdchttra-priests, who derive an easy living from 
the rich endowments, than of any practical itsc for the Coorg 
people, amongst whom this sect, in spite of its royal patronage, 
iiever struck any root. The. Sivilchiirics are easily recognised 
by the silver capsule, enclosing the Linga, which thoy wear 
suspended round their necks. The 57 Mattas hold as endow- 
ments 31,457 batties of land, representing an annual I'cvonue 
of 3,360 Rupees due to Government, if the land were held 
by ryots. Government, therefore, contributes not only that 
amount of revenue, but also the actual produce of the fields 
less the working expenditure. 

The most richly endowed Mattas are the following: — 

Bassava-hally Matta in Yedavandd with 4,105 batties of land, 

^bi do. do. 4,005 do. 

Madapiir do. Gadindd do. 2,643f do. 

Siddapur do. Horurnurockleniid 2,372i- do- 

Thanady do. Amatndd with 1,486 do. 

Chadadarally do. Horurnurooklendd 1,430 do. 

CheppadaKatte do. YedenilknM with 1,188|- do. 

Thorenur do. Gadin^ do. 1,100 do. 

their ^idowmenlis amounting to 18,330 batties of land. 
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Mitsjtds. — There are but 5 small Musjids in Coorg, erected 
by the Mussulmans vosiding here, whose mimber does not 
much exceed one thousand. They are mostly poor people 
and live chiefly in Mercara, Virdjpet and Fraserpet. 

g. The Amzaa-Codagras. 

In connection with the preceding subjects, it is natural, 
to enquire into the condition of the indigenous priesthood. 
It is clear, that the prefeent intermixture of Hinduism with the 
more simple religious practices of the Coorgs points back to 
a time, when the encroaching Brahmins had to encounter 
popular superstition, upheld by an indigenous priesthood, 
whose direct descendants the present *Amma-Codagas" seem 
to be. In language, manners and costume they ai-e hardly 
to be distinguished from other Coorgs, but are less favoured 
in appearance; many of them wear the brahmiuical cord, and 
all abstain from animal food and fermeiited liquor. They 
intermarry with their own people only, a custom which may 
perhaps hasten their gradual diminution and total extinction, 
as they constitute but a small portion of the whole populatioxi. 
There are altogether 42 Amraa-Codaga houses with 281 in- 
habitants of whom 97 are men, 90 women and 94 children. 
They live chiefly in Kiggatntld and Padindlkndd, 21 families 
in the former and 16 in the latter taluq- Like the other 
Coorgs they are agriculturists and only 3 are in Government 
service. Their name " AmmarCodaga" or Mother-Coorgs i. e. 
Coorgs belonging to Mother Kdvdri denotes them as men 
devoted to Kdv^ri or as priests. With the rest of the Coorg 
tribe they celebrate in the same manner the great Kdvdii and 
Huttari festivals, but of course as priests performing ptija in 
their own houses, for they have nothing to do "with the Kdv^ri 
temple. They have no sacred books or shastras, nor do they 
exercise any spiritual influence over the people. The history, 

of the old Coorg-priests is shrouded in obscurity. They seem 

us 
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to have been of a rude character like the priests of ancient 
Britain and Germany, untractable and disinclined to adopt 
foreign culture. But the subtilty of the Brahmins gradually 
instilled into their minds some priestly notions which made 
them aspire after superior sanctity by adopting the sacred 
cord and a brahminioal diet. It is said, that Timmappeyah, 
a Havige-Brahmin, and brother-in-law of the lato Eajah, who 
died in 1868, as Karnika or Treasurer, gained such an influ- 
ence over the Amma-Codagas, that many of tliem resolved 
upon laying aside the Ooorg costume and imitating the 
Brahmins in dress and diet. There are even men amongst 
the Coorgs who under brahminioal influence strive after some 
^ort of sanctity by abstaining from the use of liquors and 
meat diet and by advancing brahminioal interests. Brahmi- 
nism in Coorg, which found no favour with the Rajahs, ap- 
pears to be in the ascendency under the liberal patronage of 
the British Government. If it were- not for the rich stipends, 
drawn from Government by the brahminioal institutions in 
Meroara and Tdwund,d, their present existence would be more 
than doubtful. Left to the support of the Coorgs alone, they 
would long ago have succumbed to starvation, for the essen- 
tial Goorg ou atoms and religious practices can have little in 
common with Brahminism. There are old Coorgs who never 
once went to the Tale-Ki&v^ri jdtre or had Brahmins perfonn 
any ceremony for them in their houses. All their lifetime 
they could do very well without them. Now the Brahmins 
find their staunchest supporters chiefly in KiggatuM taluq 
and generally amongst the middle-aged Coorgs, and amongst 
such families whose reception by and assimilation with the 
Coorg-clan dates back to but recent generations. With them 
Brahmins are in requisition on many occasions. At the birtb 
of a Goorg child, they ceremoniously purify the defiled house 
by sprinkling holy water within and without, for which they 
receive a gift in rice. At the Coorg wedding the PTijdri of 
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the village or nM. offei-s Pi-aadda and whilst throwing a flower- 
garland over the bridegroom's neck, he mutters a blessing, 
for which pious act he afterwards receives a gift in money. 
In case of illness Brahmins are sent foi*, to implore the deity 
for recovery. In a place set apart in the comjjound they 
perform their ceremonies and, if the patient gets well, they 
are amply rewarded. At a liousewanning (griha-pravdsha) 
it has become the fashion among the Coorgs to invite Brah- 
mins and to give them a good meal and presents. The ex- 
penses incun-ed amount from a small sum to upwards of a 
thousand Eupees. The Pur<5hita or officiating Brahmin 
kindles a fire of jackwood (hebalasu) in the middle room, 
throws ghee and rice into the flame and repeats some mantras 
as required for the occasion. Thus we see, that Brahminism 
invades every accessible opening in Ooorg life, and pandering 
to the ignorance and pride of the Coorgs, it is more success- 
ful than the great truths of Christianity. It is, however, to 
be hoped, that education along with other civilizing influences 
will do its work, to dissipate the darkness of ignorance and 
superstition and help to free the Coorgs from the trammels 
of priestly imposition. 

To acknowledge the indigenous Coorg priesthood and yet 
account for its degi'aded state as compared with the erudition 
of the twice-born, the Brahmins invented the following legend, 
which is not in harmony with the Kdvdri-Purd-na: — The sage 
Kdv^ra as a reward for his austerities was blessed with a 
daughter Kdv^ri, whom he promised in maniage to Agastia 
another sage, who. also resided on the Brahmagiris. Kd>v^ri 
did not accept the proposal and assuming the shape of a river 
fled from the naountain. Agastia in hot persuit overtook 
her in Katiedndd and persuaded her to submit their dispute 
to the arbitration of theiy friends. They called three families 
of Amma-Kodagas and six of Coorgs; the former took the 
part of Agastia, the latter that of KAv^ri. The Amma-Codagas 
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decided, fbat Kdv^ri sTaould not be allowed* to proceed; but 
the Coorgs declared, that a woman should not be forced to 
marry against her will. The enraged Agastia Muni pro- 
nounced "a curse upon the Coorgs, that the generation of 
Ooorgs should decrease, that their women should not tie their 
garments in front, that the sown rice should not grow and 
that their cows should not give milk. Kdvdri Amma who 
was the patroness of the Coorgs counteracted the curse as 
well as she could in the following words: ^the Coorg shall 
increase, but lihe Amma-Codagas decrease; the Coorg women 
shall tie their garments behind; the sown paddy shall be 
transplanted and the cows be milked after the calves have 
drunk." So saying she tried to escape, and on being held by 
Agastia by the border of her garment, she turned to the right 
and flowed rapidly away. Hence the place, where this occu rred, 
was called Balamiiri (turning to the right). A linga has been 
erected near the spot ^y the Brahmins and it is yearly visited 
in Tuldmdsa at the time of the ICdv^ri feast by Coorgs and 
others, who bathe in the river. Dodda-Virdjender built here 
also a rest-house, which, though over 60 years old, is still 
in tolerable preservation. 

The only object this legend can have is, not to clear up 
the origin of the indigenous priesthood of Coorg, but to obs- 
cure and bury it under the rujjbish of Puranic lore which 
eludes every historical investigation. 



7. AEOEITECTtIBa.L STRUCTUBES 
AND AECH.a:OLOGICAL REMAINS IN COORG. 

a. PaXaoes. 

Besides the Jf ercara-Pa?crce, there are two other Aramanes, 
oneBi. Ndtkndd and. the other in Halerindd^ but neither is 
remarkable for extent or elegance. The palace at NdlknM 
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was built by Dodda-Virdjender in 1794 and formed in those 
days an almost inaccessible small mountain-fortress, defended 
by strong barriers along the steep approaches. Now it is 
partly turned into the ndd Cutcherry and the upper rooms 
are reserved for visiting Government Officials. In front of 
the palace near the right coinier stands in tolerable preserva- 
tion a handsome little piviliou (Ddremaiidappa), which was 
erected for the celebration of Dodda-Virdjender's second mar- 
riage with Mahad^vamma in February 1796. Und^r proper 
management the land belonging to the palace might be turned 
into fertile and profitable vegetable gardens or other planta- 
tions. The palace at Halerindd is built after the plan of other 
Coorg houses on a larger scale only and secured by breast- 
works and barriers. 

The Palace in Mercara, thoroughly repaired during the last 
two years and an iron roof put on at au expense of 80,000 
Eupees, is a conspicuous building of modern date. Accord- 
ing to an inscription on a metal plate in one of the palace- 
I'ooms it was commenced on the first day of the new moon 
of the Bhddrapada month (15th August — 15th September) 
in 1735 of the Sd.livdhana era i. e. in 1812 and completed in 
2 years and 1 month by Lingardjendra Vodeya, the younger 
brother of Dodda-Virdjender. The inscriplaon concludes: 
*The pious, who praise Almighty God, by whose grace this 
"magnificent palace was constructed after the removal of the 
^rugged hill-top, shall enjoy eternal happiness in this world 
*and in the world to come*" 

The ground plan of the palace is that of a Coorg house 
with a superstructure in European fashion. It forms a large 
square of 200 feet with an open space in the cr-ntre, is 2 stories 
high and presents a fine front. A range of arches runs nearly 
along the whole extent of the bottom part, the upper having 
a contiguous row of windows shut in by glass sashes and 
Venetian blitids, the centre window projecting into a small 
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btilconj supported by two u^riglat horses formed of masonry. 

Along tte ridge of tho roof runs a balustrade of ornamental 

masonry. Tbe other three sides of the building present nearly 

a blank space varied only by a few irregular aperjures to 

admit air, for they can hardly be called windows. The rooms 

which have been adapted to European convenience as best 

they could, are tenanted by the officcia of the Native Eegiment, 

stationed at Mercara. The whole palace is built of brick and 

excellent mortar and altogether finished with solidity and 

elegance, such as characterise no other modern buildings in 

Coorg. In one of the lower rooms the strongly secured 

Provmcial Treasury is located. 

A reception house for English visitors to the late Eajahs 
formerly, stood on the site of the present Government C^intral 
School, in the midst of a plantation of orange and other trees. 
It owed its existence to the gratitude of Dodda-Vir&jender 
who had a warm attachment for the English- It was a hand- 
some building in the form of a square with four turrets at the 
angles and 2 stories high. Both as to architecture and furni- 
ture it was executed in European style, and nothing was for- 
gotten, that could render it a comfortable abode to travellers, 
accustomed to" the luxuries of civilized life. It is referred to 
with high praise in the Memoranda of English visitors in those 
days. With the advent of the British Q-overnment; it fell into 
disuse which did not justify an expensive up-keep, and being 
alsandoned it soon became a ruin, and was demolished, its 
stones being partly used in the erection of the Central School. 

1). MaTiBoleuins. 



The most remarkable moaeru buildings in CJoorg are the 
Mamdeu7H8of Dodda-Virdjmder a.rid LwgurdQmd&r and their 
favourite Queens, These edifices are exactly alike and stand 
close to one another. The first was erected shortly after 
Virdjender's death in 1809 by Lingar^jender, and the other 
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by Vir^jerider Vodeyar in 1821. By their side is a smaller 
tomb over the remains of an honoi'ed Guru of the Rajahs, 
Eudrappa, which was built by Devan Ponappa in 1834. The 
Mausoleums are situated at the northern extremity of the 
Mercai4:Petta (Mahad^vapet) and enclosed by a high embank- 
ment. They are square buildings much in the style of Maho- 
medan edifices, with a haudsome dome in the centre and four 
minaret-like turrets at the corners surmounted by Basavas. 
On the top of the dome is a gilded ball with a weathercock 
above it, and all the window frames are of handsomely sculp- 
tured sienite blocks with solid brass bars. A flight of stone 
steps, flanked on the top by 2 well carved pillars with repre- 
sentations of Siva, leads to an open platform all round the 
building. The inside consists of a covered verandah round 
one centre room, in which two slightly raised slabs in the 
shape of a cross covered over with white cloth and daily re- 
newed flowers indicate the sepulchres. A lamp burns con- 
tinually and a Lingaite Pdjdri is in daily attendance upon the 
deified Dodda-Virdjender. 

In MddapiZr or Jambilr 10 miles north-east of Mercara, 
there is the ancient cemetery of the Oobrg Rajahs' family. It 
is prettily situated on the banks of the Mddapiir river, but has 
no claim to architectural merit. The building is sorrounded 
by narrow out-houses which crowd too closely upon it. It is 
about 40 feet square and nearly the same height and stands 
on an elevated base. It consists of two stories, the bottom 
one inclosing the sepulchres in a central apartment; the one 
above is of the same size as the cejiti-al apartment, leaving 
room for a passage and a low balusti-ade all round. The 
lower story is ornamented with a large figure of a Basava 
sculptured in sienite and similar images adorn the capital ot 
foui; small pillars placed at the angles on the top of the 
building. 

Near the Kdv^ri, at HolesdlhaRi there is the <<w»5 o/ 
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Nanju7ida Arasu, who had ruled over Periapatam. Shortlj 
before his death, whilst on a visit to his nepliew, the Coorg 
Eajah Doddar-Vfrappa Vodeya, the fortress fell through trea- 
chery into the hands of the Myaoreaus with the loss of all his 
remaining family. In his affliction he addressed the Coorg 
Eajah thus: *As old age had come upon us, we intended with 
your permission to have placed our son in the Government 
of Periapatam and, renouncing* the desire of this world, to 
have given ourselves to constant adoration of Siva. At such 
time of old ^e the great God has shown us a misery, we ought 
never to have looked upon. Do yon take possession of the 
country which has passed from our hands'? Build and give 
us a house to live in till our life come to a close, and a temple 
for Vfrabhadra, our household god. Besides, it is our mind, 
to ponsecrate a Linga in our name. For this purpose let a 
temple be built on the banks of the KAv^ri river, in it a Linga 
be consecrated in our name after the close of our life, our 
grave be made in front of that temple, a stone portico be 
built over it and a Basavdshvara consecrated in it." In com- 
pliance with this request Dodda-Vfrappa had a palace built 
near the river on the spot chosen by him at Holesdlhalli, sur- 
rounding it with a ditch, settled him there and gave it the 
name Nanjardyapattana. For his bodyguard he appointed 
700 Ooorgmen. He built also Vfrabhadra's temple, erected 
another stone temple over the- Linga, called Nanjunddshvara, 
and after Nanjunda's death he laid him in a grave constructed 
according to his wishes and mad6 a grant of some lands for 
the perpetual performance of a religious service. 

c Antique Sepulchres or Oaims and 
IConxunexLtal Stones. 

Gaims, those mysterious prehistoric tumuli, which are 
found all over the old world from Scandinavia to the far East 
and which puzzle alike the simple peasant and the astute 
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archaeologist, have lately been discovered also in Coorg and 
upon further investigation,, their structure and contents prove 
to he of a character similar to that of the Cairns so widely 
distributed over Mysore, Coimbatore, Salem, Madura and 
other districts in Southern India. They are also remarkably 
like-the ancient Allemanio tumuli, found in Southern Germany 
and Switzerland which contain similar pottery and imple- 
ments. 

The first discovery of them, in Gooi'g in large numbers — 
for a solitary one had been opened at Almanda in Beppund,d 
by Dr. H. Moegling in 1856— was made by Lieut. Mackenzie, 
Assistant Superintendent, in 1868 on Bsine near Virdjpet, but 
soon others were found and in better preservation near Praser- 
pet on the Mysore side of the Kdvdri. The matter was taken 
up with great enthusiasm by Captain Cole the Superintendent 
of Coorg, and the excavations led to very satisfactory results- 
All of the Cairas found are either level with the ground or 
their tops crop just a little out of it. When laid bare, they 
present a stone chamber about 7 feet long, 4 feet wide and 
4 .feet high, composed of 4 upright granite slabs 7 or 8 
inches thick and surmounted by a large slab that projects 
over the sides; the flooring is likewise of, stone. The narrow 
front slab has an aperture of an irregular curve nearly 2 feet 
in diameter, broken out from the top and generally faces east. 
Sometimes a large compartment is by a partition stone divid- 
ed into two chambers. These Cairns are either solitary or 
in groups, in some instances forming regular rows, so as to 
give the appearance of streets. Othei-s are surrounded by a 
single or double circle of stones from 2 to 3 feet high. Many 
seem to have been tampered with by. the natives for the sake 
of the stone-slabs or in the expectation of finding treasure. 
The relics found in them are peculiarly shaped pottery, buried 
in earth that nearly fills the chambers. The vessels contain 
earth, sand, bones, iron spear heads and beads. The pottery 

24 
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consists of chatties and urns of burnt clay and is of a red or 
black colour. Some Tcseuible tbe ordinary native pots of 
various sizes; otbers are from 1 to 2 feet high narrow urns 
contracted towai-ds tbe moutb and tapering towards the bot- 
tom, where 3 or 4 short legs give them support for standing 
upright. Some smaller ones shaped like Roman amphoras 
without handles, have no such supports. They are smooth 
and shining, but can hardly be said to be glazed. Ornaments 
there are none on the surface, except perhaps a line round 
the brim, but their forms are well proportioned and even 
elegant. Some of the vessels are in miniature like children's 
toys from 1\ to 2^ inches in diameter. The earth which fills 
the pots is the same as that within the chamber of the Cairn; 
bones, ashes and bits of charcoal are usually found at the 
bottom of the urns; grains of rdgi have also been found within 
the chambers, but it is likely, that some practical ryot or 
wandering Kuruba selected a Cairn for his granary, as it is 
the practice with natives to secure their grain in earth-holes. 
Beads of red cornelian of a cylindrical shape and longitudi- 
nally pierced and ornamented with straight or zigzag parallel 
lines, scratched into the stone and filled up with a whit© sub- 
stance, are occasionally met with in the smaller pottery. 

The iron implements, spears and arrowheads, ai*e very 

much corroded, so that their shape is hardly distinguishable. 

It would be vain to enter into the question of who were 

the builders of these Cairns. The Coorgs call them Pdndu- 

pare (dwellings of the Pdndus), but whatever is beyond their 

historical knowledge, they ascribe to the Fundus. It is certain, 

that the construction of these Cairns is quite disconnected 

from the life, customs and history of the present inhabitants 

of Coorg, nor' can they have been the abodes of a legendary 

pigmy race; but were most likely the resting places of the 

earthly remains of a generation, that existed anterior to the 

historical records of the present local races. 
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Monumental Stones of a more recent date are the Kolle- 
kallu (from kollti, to kill — and kallu, stone) tombstonea in 
honour of warriors slain in hattle. They are found along the 
eastern districts of Coorg. One I saw in Taralagheri-gr^ma 
in Kiggatndd, some in JCottecdd, 6 miles to the east of Mercara, 
and many in Fraserpet and near the S(5mawarpet; the same 
kind of monuments occur tilso frequently in the Mysore country, 
especially in Nuggur and as far north as Belgaum. In all 
these localities the stones slxow a similar character. A large ! 
collection of them may be seen in the town of Mysore in an 
open place opposite the Grave-yard. The slabs are of granite, 
with rough facings, about 6 feet high, 4 feet broad and 9 
inches thick, and frequently the lower half is buried in the 
ground. The front side is generally divided into three com- 
partments, each containing some figures in relief, the back- 
ground being chiselled out, so that the figures are level with 
the frame of the compai'tments. The objects i-epresented in 
the top frame are one, two or three central figures seated in 
various postures on low stools such as the Hindus still use, 
and two female figures standing by their sides with fans. 
The central figures are evidently the heroes, they sit sword 
in hand with consequential dignity. The second compart- 
ment is filled with a string of 3, 6 or 7 figures alternately 
males and females, the latter preponderating and in most lively 
attitudes, the male figures extending their arms and resting 
their hands on the shoulders of the females who support their 
partners' arms near the elbows. The extreme figures who 
are always females hold fans (or guitars"?) in their hands. The 
third frame encloses a battle scene in which warriors on foot 
and armed with bows and arrows, swords and shields are 
engaged in combat, one man lying dead on the ground- In 
the right corner there is a warrior on horseback with sword 
in hand making gestures of command or encouragfeipent and 
in the left comer one or two bulls are represented. The 

84* 
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figures are in grotesque attitudes, but remarkably well grouped 
and closely resemble the sculptured reliefs of Halibeed. 

In the top compartment there is occasionally a lamp and 
a Linga both on pedestals, and these insignia, together with 
the Basavas in the third frame, evidently denote the heroes 
as Linga worshippers and aliens from the present Coorgs, who 
know nothing about them; the Canarese Gaudaa, in whose 
countries they are chiefly found, claim them as relics of their 
ancestors and annually present before these stones offerings 
of cakes and fruit. The dresses of all the figures represented 
are not in the Coorg but in the costume of Hindus of the 
scantiest clothing. Ool. Wilks in his History of Mysore 
Vol. I. p. .15. explains the sculptured representations in the 
three compartments thus: "The lowest describes the battle in 
which the hero was slain; the centre compartment represents 
him in the act of being conveyed to heaven between two 
celestial nymphs:" in the uppermost ho has ariived at the 
regions of bliss and is delineated as seated before the peculiar 
emblem of his religion— generally the lingum — for the pra- 
ctice of erecting monuments seems chiefly to belong to the 
sect of Siva." 

In north and north-east Ooorg similar stones, but with 
simple and coarse sculptural figures are still erected by re- 
lations of influential men who met with a violent death or 
were carried away by small-pox and cholera. 

With the Coorgs it is the custom, to keep images of men 
and women in Goorg costume chased in silver-plates in the 
Kdnuxtta^ which is a small square building near the house, in 
remembrance of their ancestors whose departed spirits are 
there annually worahipped. These plates which are of littT.e 
artistic merit are made by the country goldsmiths. Near the 
S^a««a?2a ftoMse, on that fine bill slope opposite the Central 
School in Mercara, there is a stone-dab with a picture in 
relief of a Coorg warrior. The stouo is erected in the paddy 
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fields in remembrance of the (Dalavai) military cMef 
Kannana Doddeya, who fell in an engagement with the forces 
of Hyder Ali near Kdjiir-Bdgalu in North Coorg in 1767. 
Before setting out on this expedition -he said to the king 
Muddardjah: "I have twice returned from defeating the Ma- 
"homedans and made Salam to the R^jah, hut this time I shall 
"not return." The celebrated CoOrg hero Appachoo Mandana 
fell in the same battle. When, after the death of Hyder Ali, 
Tippu Sultan invaded Coorg, he burnt Kannana's house and 
hanged 24 members of his family, and the ruins are still 
visible. A silver plate 3 inches by 2 inches large, with a 
relief picture similar to that on the stone is preserved by the 
family in honour of their renowned ancestor. 

Shdsana-hallu. In some localities viz. in the temple yard 
at Bhdgamandala, in the d^vastdna at P^liir, in the ruined 
temple in NalMr in Hatgatndd of Kiggatndd-taluq and at the 
Central School in Mercai-a (brought from Fraserpet) there are 
large stone-slabs of granite with inscriptions in peculiar cha- 
racters that resemble the oldest forms of the Dravidian alpha- 
bets, but have not yet been deciphered. They are supposed 
to be Slidsana-hallu i. e. memorial stones or records of Go- 
vernment grants. Their inscriptions might perhaps throw 
some light on the early history of the places in which the 
stones have been found. In the Mercara Treasury there are 
three copper plates 8 inches by 3 each, held together by a 
copper ring, the ends of which are united by a seal represent- 
ing an elephant about one inch in length from head to tail. 
The 2 outer plates are inscribed on one side only, the inner 
plate on both sides. The inscription which numbers 1304 
letters seems to be "old Kanada, but many of the letters strik- 
ingly resembling Lat and old Pali forms," acccording to a 
statement by the Bombay Asiatic Society. The text is said 
to relate to a gx-ant of land to certain Mysore Brahmins in the 
villages of Uyambul and Badaneguppc. The date corresponds 
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to A. D. 1006 and the charter concludes with the solemn de 
nunciation "whoever takes away this land whiclx he or others 
have given, shall for sixty thousand years be horn as a worm," 

d. The Coori* Oadangas and otber remains of 
defensive works. 

In the April number (1855) of the "Fortnightly Review" 

in the article: "Were the Ancient Britons Savages?" by 

W. Walker Wilkins, there occurs a passage which has a most 

appropriate bearing upon the Coorg Cadangas: "Probably 

"no country in the world possesses so many ancient earth- 

" works, certainly none upon such a stupendous scale as our 

"own. — They are extremely difficult of access from the steep- 

"ness of the mountain height on which they were formed. 

"This difficulty the primitive engineer greatly increased by 

"the most simple and natural means. He sunk one or more 

"deep trenches round the summit of the hill and raised lofty 

"hanks with the excavated soil. Undoubtedly this is the 

"most ancient species of rampart known; it existed ages be- 

"fore the use of mural fortifications and originated in all pro- 

"bability with the nations in the East. But be that as it may, 

"the examples above indicated incontestably prove, that the 

"realization of vast works was as familiar to the mind of the 

"British regulus or chieftain, as to that of any oriental prince 

"his contemporary. The organization of labour necessary 

"for canying them out evinces besides a condition of society 

"here in prehistoric times, utterly incompatible with the pre- 

"vailing notions on the subject." 

The description here given literally applies to the Coorg 
breast-works called Gadangasywhidh. are seen in almost every 
part of this country and which testify to the indefatigable 
perseverance with which these highlanders toiled to secure 
the possession of their Hills. They are of a very remote age, 
for in the time of Dodda Vlrappa Vodeya who ruled for 49 
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years (from 1687-1736) war-trenclies (Cadangas) already 
exiBted to. whicli he added new ones, as the passage in the 
R^jdndi?anAma states: "He caused ditches and trenches, etc. 
«to he dug all over the Coorg kingdom,* erected frontier 
"gates, etc. repaired all the war-trenches within the country and 
"thus fortified the Principality of Coorg." 

These Cadangas stretch over hills, woods and compara- 
tively flat countries for miles and miles, at some places bran- 
ching off in various directions or encircling hill tops. In the 
M^ndalandd they show a great conformity and are broad and 
deep, the lower side of the ditch facing the open country, but 
in Kiggatndd they are of smaller dimensions. As stated in 
the preceding quotation they were '^war-trenches" but it is 
more than probable, that at the same time they formed at least 
to some extent also the boundaries between different ndds. 
In their conflicts with Hyder AH and Tippu Sultan, the Coorg 
Rdjas strengthened these works, established TJkadas or guard- 
houses wherever a road or pathway intersected them, every 
opening being faced with rough stone-walls and even in the 
last campaign at the taking of Coorg in 1834 the Cadangas 
proved no contemptible obstacle to the advance of the English 
troops. 

Other remains of defensive works in Coorg are the Fort 
at Mercara^ the Fort ruins at Fraserpetj Beppunddy Bhdga- 
wjandaJLou and Polwpdre. 

Mercara Fort i& still in pretty good preservation, but of 
little strategical value, as it is commanded by hills all round 
within short range of cannon. The Fortress was originally 
built by Muddardja Vodeya in 1680 or thereabout, and then 
consisted probably of mud walls, but it was rebuilt with stone 
by Tippu Sultan, who called it « Jaffarabad," and it was held 
by his generals till 1790, when Jaffar Ali Beg evacuated 
the place and left it with all its guns and ammunition to the 
Bdja, Dodda-Virdjender. It simply consists of a rampart 
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8 feet thick and outside from 15 to 20 feet high with parapets 
2 feet thick and 5 feet high. "Ihe fortress is an irregular 
hexagon and nearly conforms to the shape of the hill top, 
leaving enough space for a ditch all round and on the north 
side for a glacis. At its 6 corners there are bastions and the 
whole is built of strong masonry* The entrance on the east 
is intricate and circuitous and guarded by 3 successive gates, 
which close in the space, that is now occupied by public 
buildings the Jail, the Taluq-Subadar's, the Assistant Superin- 
tendent's and the Superintendent's Courts with the local 
Treasury. On the left side of the third gate there is a shrine 
erected against the wall, dedicated to Ganapati, the lord of 
hosts, whose image is daily worshipped by a Brahmin and 
who gets the first offerings, flowers and cocoanuts by Hindu 
devotees, because all who wish to prosper should begin their 
undertaking in Gandsha's name, and in former days it was not 
so dangerless for a Coorg to present himself before theEdja, 
as it is now before the British Superintendent! The fantastic 
superstructure has been added about 20 years ago by a de- 
voted maistry who had been engaged in the building of the 
Fraserpet-Bridge, and who must have made large profits, to 
spend his money so lavishingly. Within the fort i*$-ilf 
there is in the centre the palace, to the left and iu fi'ont of r 
the English Church, to the right the Quartei--guard and 
armoury and behind the palace the powder magazine. The 
English Church stands near the place which was formerly 
occupied by a temple dedicated to Vfrabhadra and which was 
demolished in 1855 to make room for the Church. The latter 
was built by the Eev- A. Fennell in 1856-57 by private 
subscriptions, the Church Building Society and Government 
assistance and consecrated in April 1858 by Bishop Dealtry. 
It is a remarkably neat structure in plain Gothic style, having 
a tower surmounted with a low spire. From its position and 
elevation it is a conspicuous object from whatever side Mercara 
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is viewed. Its interioi- is light and chaste, the fittings, — chiefly 
the handiwoi-k of the Rev. Mr. Fennell — in remnrkably good 
taste and the whole much set oS by ground glass windows, 
with apex and borders of coloured glass, that at the east end 
being of larger size, of a more elaborate design and extremely 
elegant. The interior contains also an ornamental monument 
in white mai'ble by Wcatmacott to the nxemory of the late 
Major Frank Vardon and a circular tablet in memory of 
Mrs. Barclay, the wife of Dr. Chr. Barclay. 

The Fort at Kiishdlanagara (Fraserpot) built by Tippu 
Sultaii was taken by the Coorgs in June 1789 under Dodda- 
Virdjender, who sacked and burnt the place. When in 1846- 
1848 the fine bridge over the Kilv^ri was constructed, the ruins 
of the Fort supplied excellent building mateiial. 

The Fortress at Armiri in Beppundd was razed to the 
ground in August 1789. 

Bhdgamandala Fot% where Tippu seized some 5,000 
Coorgs with their families whom he sent into Mysore in 1785 
and forcibly made Mussulmans, was invested by Dodda- 
Viifdjender in 1790 and taken after 5 days' siege. The EAja 
himself fired the first cannon from the hill of Mumb^ratu. 
During the bombardment 3 copper tiles of the D^vastAna 
were destroyed by a cannon shot, but Dodda-Vii'ttjender re- 
placed them by 4 tiles made of silver. 

The Pdpdre Fort, (Pdlu-pdre) on the Kire river, a tribu- 
tary of the Lakshmanatfrtha, in HatgatnM in Kiggatndd 
taluq, in which there are also the ruins of a temple, is said to 
have been built by KolH-Ninga and Benne-KrtsJina of the 
Bedaru or hunter-tribe. It was destroyed by Tippu Sultan's 
armies and its ruins are extensive. 

8. THE COORG LANGUAGE AND ITS LITEBATURE. 

The prevalent and official language in Ooorg is Oanarese, 
but this small mountain clan, "the Coorgs, with their former 

as 
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slaves, the Holeyas, have a language of their own, which is 
intelligible to themselves only. Upon closer examination, 
however, it is apparent, that the Kodagu tongue is but a 
dialect more or less related to the 5 principal Dravidiau 
languages — the Telngu, Tamil, Malayillam, Tulu and Canu- 
j.ese — but eminently so to the older forms of these languages. 
The old Coorg chants (ralame) luu e been written for ages 
past with Canarese letters, and the first attempt in printing a 
Ooorg Grammar has likewise been carried out in Canarese 
type, also the Canarese numerical figures are used by the 
Coorgs. The Kodagu language is shorter, more simple, but 
less refined than the Canarese and a convenient medium for 
conversation; by its contracted, rounded forms with abrupt 
terminations in half vowels, it does not require a grent exer- 
tion of the organs of speech and admits of chewing betel 
and retaining the pi-ecious juice, whilst tlie flow of conver- 
sation is uninterruptedly carried on. Indeed a beginner 
should practise the pronunciation with his mouth half full of 
water, till he can speak without spilling any. The Kodagu 
language has not the force and expressiveness of the Cana- 
rese, but it glides more i-eadily over the lips. It is rich in 
words and forms and, as the Coorg chants attest, admirably 
suited for expressing easy flowing poetry of a humorous or 
solemn strain. 

Of the 5 1 letters that constitute the new Canarese alphabet - 
old Canarese has only 47 — the Kodagu language appropriates 
but 33, viz. 12 vowels, 1 half consonant, 16 classifiied and 4 
unclassified consonants, for it rejects all aspirated consonants. 
The vowels are: the short and long a es, w, o oi, S), i •a, •*, 
o to, i», u ero, ewa, and the diphthongs ei » and on 25. 

The half consonant or medium between vowel and con- 
sonant is o which sounds like m, n, or ng, according to po- 
sition. 
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The 16 classified consonants are: the 

Gutturals: t^ ka rt ga 23 gna 

Palatals: z^ cha td ja rso nya 

Cerebrals: fei ta c^ da ra ?.a (^ la) 

Dentals: ^ ta d da cd na 

Labials: si pa w ba sio ma 

The 4 unclassified consonants are the Liquids: 

0^ 7a d la e; la oj wa 

It would lead me too far, to enter upon the method of 
changing this simple system of letters into their various com- 
binations; this may be found in the Rev. Thos. Hodson's 
Canarese Grammar or in Captain Cole's Elementary Coorg 
Grammar, which in its etymological pai't is based upon the 
former. I may only remai-k, that in writing Kodagu with 
the Canarese alphabet there is a frequent use of half letters 
which are denoted- by a peculiar flourish above the respective 
consonants, to preclude, as it were, the ordinarily used defi- 
nite final vowel; Ex. sd^ = m6, I3^ = d6 instead of 5i> ma and 
d da. Yet these half letters are not mute consonants, but are 
followed by either of the two peculiar short and dull vowels 
o and a which frequently occur in Germaa and French. The 
former (cJ) is pronounced like e in the French relative pro- 
noun "que", or the o in the German "Gotter", the latter. (w) 
sounds like the French ii in "vertu" or the U in the German 
"Miitter". As a general rule in the Kodagu language every 
half letter at the end of a syllable, whether mediate or final, 
is pronounced with the consounding short nasal vowel b*, 
where in- new Canarese the same syllable would terminate in ^ 
aati and in old Canarese in am. Ex. Can. knrabanu. Kg. 
kununbo = a shepherd. But where the hal^ letter in Kodagu 
implies the vowel u in Canarese, it is pronounced u; Ex. 
Can. idu, Kg. idfi = this. 

BR* 
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It is remarkable that a similar system of half letters ob- 
tains also in Tulu, Tamil and Malay dlam ; it woiild appear, 
that both Tulu and Kodagu are in a niedium and transition 
stage between the comparatively vowelloss old Canarese and 
the sonorous new Canarese. 

The Canarese short and long i before cerebrals and the 
terminal u arein Kodagu pronounced U; Ex. Can. ida, Kg. ii4^= 
to put. 

The Canarese short and long e is before cerebrals pro- 
nounced 0, but before a double cerebi'al the short c in Cana- 
rese is changed into o; e. g. Can. ^Iti, Kg. eiii =seven5 Can. pettige, 
Kg. potti=box. 

A slight nasal sound occurs at the end of the word avang 
instead of the Canarese avanu = he. 

Soft and hard consonants are often interchatisjed and 
single consonants doubled; e., g. Kg. an^'i for Can. ixntti = 
are, Kg. ihka for Can. iga = now. 

Compound consonants are separated; c. g. Can. ohandra 
Kg. oliawTu;6 = moon; Can. yentha Kg. yeunatS. The letter 
i (Bta) becomes w (ja)-, e. g. Can. dfeha, Kg. d^a = country; 
?j (sa) becomes ^ (oha)-, e. g. Can. surya, Kg. ohiriyfi. The Cana- 
rese letter 3^ (ha) at the beginning of a word retains the old 
Canarese form si (pa)j e. g. Can. Soa hi^i, Kg. so^S pfi4i= to seize. 

_ The noun and verbal roots are in Kodagu chiefly mono- 
and dissyllables, that may be traced back to old Canarese or 
to the common Dravidian stock; there are however also many 
Sanscrit words, which as Tadbhavas are by Coorg pronunci- 
ation tortured into queer forms. The intercourse of the Coorgs 
with the Mussulmans has naturally enriched their language 
also with Hindustdni expressions. 

Taking now a rapid glance over the grammatical forms 
of the Kodagu language, I would refer for further instmction 
to Captain Cole's Elementary Coorg Grammar, which gives 
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a great deal of valuable information, though as a first attempi 
it is somewhat defective and requires critical sifting. 

Regarding the noun there are in Kodagu simple and 
compound nouns; the combination of the latter follows more 
the convenience of pronunciation than graramatical rules, for 
the Elodagu language in its present form is anterior to Kodagu 
grammar. There are, as in Canarese, 3 genders, but as in 
the other Dra vidian languages the principle of distinction is 
the separation between the divine, the human and the below 
human; only the nouns relating to the former beings partake 
of the distinction of male and female sex, all other words are 
neuter. As to number there is a singular and plural form. 
Following the usage of other grammars of the Dravidian 
tongues, the declension of Kodagu nouns may be represented 
with 7 or 8 cases, but several of them being but the result 
of afiixed particles, the cases might well be reduced to , 5 viz. 
the Nominative, Objective, G-enitive, Dative and Vocative. 
According to the terminations of the nouns there are 3 declen- 
sions, viz. of nouns ending in a, in i or e and in u. Examples 
will make this clear. 

First (leelensioti of JSr&ims &ndinff 'in a. 

Masculine form' '^rdjs," the king. 





Singular. 




Plural. 


Nom. 


rdj6(i.) 




the kin^. 


rdja (2.) 


the kings. 


Ohj. 


r^ana 




n 


rfijara 




Gen. 


rd^an4a 


of 


II 


jh^sn^d, 


of „ 


Dat. 


riyanga 


to 


II 


rAjakii 


to „ 


Inst 


rajanagon4u 


by 


II 


r&jaiagon^Ti 


by „ 


Log. 


i^andapakka 


in 


II 


idjaiidapakka 


i:i If 


Voc. 


x^anS 


( 


Oil Mug. 


lijaxS 


Oh kingB. 



1. Though corrupted al tho end of a wotd the a takes again its full aonnd 4s 
soon as now syllables are added. 

2. Tho plural aomotimos adds anga simQar to the old Cauarose angal, e. g. Kg. 
r<{;an^a, old Can. r<i^cmgaL 
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Singular. 


Nom. 


m6Ta ( 


Ohj. 


m^vala 


Gen. 


miva^a, of 


Dat 


mfivalckt to 


Voc. 


luOva^d Oh 



Feminine form "m6vft," daughter. 
To the crude form the objeolivo singular adda Ja and the plural jia. 

Plurta. 
daughter. md\ia, daughters. 

, mdliala „ 

, ia6U84a of „ 

, ui6!liak1di to „ 

, m6lla}^ Oil „ 

Neater nouns havo no partioular form for the plural number. 

■Second declension ofNbxtns ending in. i at%d e. 

Masculine form "dore," the master. 
The plural is formed by adding : ya, 

Phural. 
master. doreya masters, 

doreyala 
doreyara 
doreyakkfl 



Nom. 


Singular. 
dore 


t 


Ohj. 


doreaa 




Gen. 


doreia 


of 


Dat 


doiekkii 


to 


Voc. 


dorejd 


Oh 



doreyald 



of 
to 
Oh 



reminine nouns are declined like the foregoing. 

Neuter noun "pot^," the box. 
' Nom. potti» Ohj. pot^na, Gen. pot^a, Dat. pottikkil, Instr. po#^i 
Loc. pottiilti. 

Third declension of Nouns ending inu. 

Masculine form "guiu," the priest. • 
The plural is formed by adding: va. 
Singtdar. J?luraL 

Nom. guru gxaxiTa 

Ohj. guruna garuTa)a 

Gen, gnru^a guxuTs4a 

Dot. gurukkt gutU7«*kil 

VoG. guiuvd guxaTal4 

Feminine nouns are declined in the same manner. 
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Neuter form ^"pnlu," the worm. 

Nom. pTilUi' ObJ. p4ttiia, Gen. pTili4ai Dat. p4^tkii, Instr. pnluviiyi, 
Loc. puJtiTaliL* 

Adjectives precede the nouns which they qualify. As in 
Oanarese their number is not very great, but many are foi-med 
from nouns by affixing *.he irregular participles 4ii5 having 
become, and dUo being, possessing: e. g; - oMi beauty, 
ohiii&n6 beautiful; paija money, paijanUo rich.. The relative 
participles also are frequently used as adjectives: e. g. pdduvo 
pakki, the singing bird; bando guru, the priest who came. 
For expressing the comparative and superlative the adjective 
remains unchanged, but the notion of degree is produced by 
a peculiar construction of the sentence viz. the comparative 
by a construction like this: than your book his book useful, 
i. e. his book is more useful than yours; the superlative: 
among all books his book useful, i. e. his book is most useful. 

The numerical Adjective, this criterion of the origin of a 
language, is, as may be expected, in the Drdvida languages 
very much alike, but entirely different from other tongues. 
The neutral numerals in Kodagu from 1-12 are: onda, dan^ii, 
m-gudfl, n&lfl, anji, &rfl, jSi^, ye^t^, oyimbadH, pattili paxmoadfl, paneian^tl; 
from 13 to 19 the units are added to the crude form of patta, 
viz. padu-mtndilf eto. 20 is iruvadti, to which after changing the 
d into tt, the units are added for 21-29. 

In all compound nunabers for dan4lli 2, ran4a is substi- 
tuted, which resembles the Canarese yera^a. 30 is muppadfl, 
4:0 niipadfl, 50 eimbadfi, 60 axuvada, 70 eln^adfi, $0 embadfi, 90 tontrfl, 
100 nbxi; lOlniyittondfl etc.; 200 inntortl, 300 munn&ril, eto., 800 etttmirfi, 
900 ombom4rt, 1,000 iyixa, which is borrowed from Sanscrit. 

For the formation of ordinals the affix ne is added to the 

* If the ocude noon it long, or oonBiets of sereral Billables, the final ii diga$]>eari 
in the Ihatr. and Loo. e. g. aMU, Itutr. nii4ii)ji> Lot. n^^dlfl. 
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crude foi'm of the cardinals; e. g. ondane, dan^ane, mfcidane, eto, 
the first, second, third, etc. 

Only the numbers one and two have three genders, all 
the rest are neuter. 

ob'bo one nan. ibbS two men. 

obba „ woman. ibba „ women, 

oadg „ thing. dan^ti „ tbings. 

As in Canarese doubling a number renders it a distribu- 
tive; e. g. ondondfi, dandan^u, eto. every one, two, etc- 

Of fractions, which even in Canarese form but a limited 
system, the Coorg stock is still smaller and refei'S only to 
concrete terms viz: -^ are, -j- kAlii, ^ mukkilii, which help to di- 
vide the Maua of 40 seers and the Batti of 80 seei's of capacity- 
measure and the Rupee. 

The Coorgs have no idea of abstract reckoning and frac- 
tional arithmetic is a most difficult subject for native tcachei-s. 

The pronouns in Kodagu greatly resemble those in Ca- 
narese. 

The personal pronouiis are declined in the following 
manner: — 





First person: 


nd 


= 1. 








Sini}vjMr. 






Plural. 




2^om. 


•ok or nAufi, L 




enga, nanga, 


we. 


Obj. 


ennik, me. 




engla, ni 


angala, 


UB. 


Gen. 


eiina4a, 6da, of me, 




enga^a, 


nanga^ai 


of u^ 


Dat 


enakd, naagd, tome, 




engaW, 


nangakti, 


to US. 




Second person: 


nU 


= thou. 






Norn. 


ninii, thou. 




ninga, 




yotu 


Ohj: 


ninaai tbee. 




singala, 




yon. 


Qen. 


niaa4a, ni4a, of tbee. 




ninga4ai 




of yon. 


Dat. 


ninnakii, ning^ to tbee. 




ningakii, 




to yon. 



Nom. 


ftva ng, 


Obj\ 


avana, 


Gen. 


araada, 


Dot. 


avangii, 



she. 


ayu, 


they. 


hor. 


ayana, 


them. 


of her. 


ayanda. 


of them. 


to her. 


ayfcngii, 


to them. 
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Third Person: Ivang, arang, he; iTa, ava, site. 
(The proximate and the remote forms are declined alike.) 

Singular. I'luraZ, 

he. ava, 

him. ava^a, 

of hizD, h:% avada, 
to him. avakii, 

idii, adH — it. 
Nom. adfl, iti Ohj. aduaa, it; Gen. adan^a, of it; Dat. "adangft, toitj 
Instr. adatiiyi, from itj Loc. adulii, in. it. 
Tinu, himself; Cbj. tanna is decliaed, like naail, I. 

The following are the interrogatiye, demonstra^tive and 
indefinite pronovins: 

y6, y^To, ySva, ySdu, which; aril, dirii, who. 
i, ivang, ira, ids, this; ivii, these. 
4| avang, ava, adu, that; am, those, 
ennata, what kind? inuata, annata, saoh. 
eohaku, how maoh? iohakQ, aohaku, so muoh. 

It will be remarked, that the idea of nearness and remote- 
ness in the pronouns is finely distinguished hy the use of the 
two vowels z and a. 

Of verbs there are two conjiigations in the Kodagu dialect; 
one of verbs ending in u and the other with the termination 
z*, e, and a. The verbs ending in u add to their root the affix 
TO in the present and no in the past relative pai'ticiple; e.g. root: 
p44ili sing; pr. rel. part. pS.4ii''^6i who sings; past rel. part. pa4un5, 
who sang. Verb.s ending in e add p6 and toj e. g. root: neae 
think; pres. relat. part, neneps, who thinks; past rel. part, 
neneta, who thought. The various inflections of the verb are 
formed from the root, the present relat. part, and the past 
relat. participle. 
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r»J[^ €kn\fuff€iHon. Verbs endlnff in ii. 

Boot "p44^'." sing. 

Infinitive Mood: pA4iS.Talca, to rfng; 

Present Gerund or verbal A^ective: pa^iandil, eingiiig, 

Past do. pA4itfli haTing sung. Old Can. pfi4da, 

Negative Gerund p&^^tte, not singing. 

Relative Particip* J Present: p&4Av^^f who sings. 

i)q. Past: p&^^no, „ sang. 

J}o,. Negative: pddattS, „ does not sing. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

nAna pi^u^ pa4nTale.- enga pfi,4u7a, pi(|uvala, we sing. 

Hint p&d.°v^B' ninga pd^nvira. 

arang, ava, ad& ^ii^vrik, p&dnrala. am p&4^7a, p&4a7s4a. 

Past Tense. 

n&n!L p&dtne, I sang. enga p&4iohi. 

ninfL p&4i&- ninga p&4ita. 

avang p&4ioM. avn p&4ioH. 

Ftdure Tense. 
nAnil p&4nTo, I stall sing. enga p44'a> 

ninft pi4ttna. ninga pd4aTira. 

av ang pi4a. •am ^iJ^-a, 

Neg. Mood Presenl Tense: ninS, ninfl, fco. pilule, I do not sing. 

Past „ p&dille, did not aing. 

Imperative Mood: pft^a, aingj p4di,Biag yej n&nfk, *o. ]^a4a, let me 

aing j enga pA4anga, let na sing. 

XT. ConJugceHon. Verbs ending in e, a anot i* 

Eoot: "nene," think. 
Infinitive Mood: nenepiktt, to think, 

Qerundor A^eetive Participk Present: neitat*n4fl, thinking. 
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Gerund or Acfjective Participle Past: nenstittui having thought. 

Do. Negative: nenejatte, not thlnkmg. 

Relative Participle Present-: aenepo, ■who thinks. 

Do. Past: neneto, who thought. 

Do. ITegative: neneyatte, who does not think. 



Present Tense. 



Singular. 
nkD.fl nenepi, nenepa|e, I think, 
ninfi nsnepiya. 
avang nenepa, nenapa^a. 



Plural. 

enga nenepai nenap4a. 

ninga nenepira. 

avu nenepa, nenapala. 



n&nfL nenete, 
ninii nenetiya. 
arra-ns nenettattl. 



Past Tense. 
I thought. 



enga nenettatH. 
ninga nenettira. 
avu nenettatfl. 



n&nfl nenepo, 
nina nenepiya, 
avang nenekku. 



Puture Tense. 



I shall think. 



enga nenekku. 
ninga nenepira. 
avn nenekku. 



Neg. Mood Present : 
Neg. Mood Past : 
Imperative Mood: 



ndufi nenepile, I do not thipk. 
n&n-Cl nenetille, I did not think, 
nenei think; aeneyiie, think ye. 
n&nft neneyattQ, let me think, 
enga neneka, let us think. 



Some verbs ending in e and a form their participles in the 
following manner: — 



Root: 



ka4a, 


part. 


ka4an4&, kit4ap5. 


na4a, 


II 


na4an4fi| na4apo, 


pare, 


II 


parandS, parevS. 


b6le, 


u 


bdlandS, b6}eT&. 



86* 
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Verbs ending in i:- 


— . 






Boot: 


kani, 


Part. 


kaniohS, kani|td. 


II 


kuri, 


II 


kuriobS, kuxipfi. 


f) 


kei, 


n 


keioli5, keipo. 


II 


kodi, 


II 


kodioli5, kodipS. 


M 


ohadi, 


II 


okadioM, ohadipS. 



'Conjugation of the auocUiaTy verb ir&, be. 

Infinitive Mood: ipp5kkil, to be. 

Oerunds or A^. Participle Present : ii^jan^fi, being. 

Do. Past: injittH, having been. 

Do. Negative: iratte, not being. 

Belative Participle Present: ipp6, who is. 
Do. Past: 11^6, who waB, 

Do. Negative: iratt6, who is not. 



Present Tense. 



Singular. 

nina ippi, 
niafL ippia. 
avang ippa. 

n&n-Q ioje, 
Bint injiya. 
avang injatta, 



I am. 



Past Tense, 
I was. 



Plural. 
onga ippa, we were 
ninga ippira. 
ava ippa. 

enga ii]uattfi. 
ninga injira. 
avu injatta. 



Future Tense. 

jOldA ipp6, I ahaU be. enga ikkfl. 

nina ippiya. ninga ippira. 

avang ikka. avn ikku. 

iVe^raiiwe Jfo«3arPr««ra«.- nina ippile, I am not 5 Pas* : nina injila, I waB not. 
Imperative Mood.: irft, be; iiri, be ye. 

n&na iraAa, let me be. 
nang& ikka, let n8 be. 
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ConJugaHmt of the auocUiary verb kn, become* 

Ii^atitive Mood: ipdkkil, to beooma. 

Oerund or Adj- Participle Present : iyan^fl, beoombg. 

Do. Past: Ayitfi, haying become. 

t)o. Negative: Atte, not becoxning. 

Pr. B. P.; ip5, who beooinea{ Past: inS, who became. Neff,: dttS, who do«8 
not beoomd. 





Present 


Tense. 


Sinffuiar. 




Plural, 


ninil &pi, 


I become, 


enga d.pa> we beoome. 


nintl ftpia. 




ninga &pira.' 


avang Apa. 




avn d.pa. 




Past Tense. 


nAnfi &ne, 


I beoame. 


e&ga &<M, we beoame, 


Dintl toiya. 




lunga dnira. 


avang Aohi. 




ara Aohi. 




Future 


Tense. 


nAnfl &p6, 


I shall become. 


enga Aku. 


ninft ipiya, 




ninga Apira. 


aTaog ikn. 




am iika. 



Negative Mood Present: nAnfl Apile, I do not become, 
Do. Past: „ &yile, I did not beoome. 

Imperative Mood: i,u, become; iyiri, beoome ye. 

n&nfL A^i., let me become, 
nanga Akka, let as become. 

The irregular verb "pdH" to go, is conjugated in the same manner. 

I may remart, that as in Canarese the affirmative tAnfb. 
haudn is an old form of the future tense of 4gu, beoome, po 
in Kodagu fttkni yes, corresponds with the 3rd person sing|u-< 
lar, future tense Htu, it shall become, which is the same forlm , 
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as the old Oanftrese akkum.. The fine distraction between Irt, 
be, and in, become, extends even to the derivative negations 
iUe and alia, not, the first negativing existence, the second, 
the state of existence. 

There is no passive voice in Kodagu; a little change in 
the construction of a sentence renders it superfluous. 

A medial or reciprocal form is obtained as in Canarese 
by adding to the past participle: l£oii4a (Can. kojlu) which pf-o- 
perly means, take, but in this connection : "relating to oneself," 
e. g. dirtl m&4i kon^andStfl, who made it? 

Tp express, causal verbs in Kodagu, the affix oWra is 
added, e. g. ma^n-oMia, cause to do. 



Ijtst of Jrregulaf Verbs. 



Engljah. 


Canarese 


Kodagu 


Present relat. 


Past relftt." 


Root. 


Root. 


Participle. 


Participle. 


BJaow 


aii 


ari 


aiivd 


arii\j6 


Become 


dgu 


&ti 


&P& 


ana 


Qlioose 


iyu 


Ayu 


Aynvfi 


inj« 


Put 


i4u 


i^H 


i4tT» 


Uta 


Fall 




i^i 


i^yuTft 


i^iajS 


Be 


iru 


iifi 


ipp6 


ii\}6 


Desoend 


iU 


iU 


JUyxiTft 


iliivia 


Eat 


T11}]^Tl 


UWft 


Timbtt 


iu4a 


Floogh 


t4u 


4lft 


Tljp6 


utui 


Biae 


yfilxi 


im 


yAT» 


yeddfi- 


Bee 


'kktfo. 


k&im 


\i-BAA 


kaTii]& 


Be hot 


kAyn 


k^yi 


kiyUTB 


k«x^a 


Wait 


kiyu 


kAtt^ 


kipa 


kat& 


Spoil 


kedu 


ke4il 


ke^ftTfi 


k«tt« 


Make 




keyft 


keya7tt 


k^a 


Out 


koiyu 


kdyft 


JB^niTft 


k<^6 
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Canaroso 


Kodftgu 


Present relat 


Fast relat. 


English 


Root. 


Root. 


Participle. 


Participle. 


Hear 


k^u 


kfiia 


k6p6 


Wtt5 


TTin 


koUa 


kollil 


fcollnvd 


kondd 


Take 


kottu 


kon4a 


kowwS 


kon4andS 


Wm 


gollu 


gellii 


gellnvS 


geddd 


Dis 


s& 


ohdft 


ohivS 


oliattS 


Boil 


ia4ii 


ohti41ft 


oha4Qv8 


olmtt& 


QiVB 


a 


*ti 


tapptt 


tandd 


Sink 




tivfl 


tAT5 


t4ud5 


End 


tiin 


tftfllfl 


fraap5 


tiiato 


Pay 


tara 


tera 


terflTd 


tetto 


Weat off 




tAyn 


tfiynTd 


tdojd 


T.ottoTi 




to4a 


to4uvS 


totitd 


PoH 




ton 


toppS 


tottd 


Plant 


n64a 


na4ft 


na4avo 


nattfi 


Stop 


nillu 


nUHi 


nippd 


nindS 


Blame 




paU 


paiinyfi 


palityo 


laoreaoe 




pere 


pexdpS 


perSto 


Bring foitli 


hem, 


pera 


pexuTd 


pettd 


Beat 


ho4iyti 


poyi 


poynv6 


poaj6 


Hake 




pora4fl 


poiada^li 


poratd 


Cki 


hdgn 


p6a 


p6p8 


p6nd 


BtitQh 


hoU 


polla 


poiiavs 


pondo 


Figlit 


hdra 


pilft 


poppo 


pottd 


Oome 


\A 


*b4 


tappa 


bands 


Live 


hAln 


b&lfl 


b&TO 


b&ndd 


LwTe 


bl4n 


b44a 


bil4^v^*> 


bntid 


Fall 


biln 


Hia 


buT8 


bnddS 


Pat 




beyi 


bappa 


beoholiS 


BoU 


\>i 


U 


bdrS 


beiyd 



* Tits, Ue gate; bitfl, lie oama; 
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As in Canaveae adverbs are in Kodagu foi-med of nouns 
by adding the affixes ayitfii Ayl (Caw. 4gi)» e. g. ohamiyl (Can. «»hn- 
tAj^) according to. 

The most common adverbs of time and place are the 
following: — 

yekkS -wlien, ikk* now, akkd thaa. 

yeadl -whiolx day, iadii tMs day, aada that day. 
yelli wlxere, illl here, alii there. 

By the usual affixes these adverbs undergo like nouns of 
the' neuter gender a kind of declension, in which the instr. 
case indicates motion from and the dative motion to a place; 

Instr. yeUinji whence, illinjl heaoe, allinjl thaaoe. 

Bat. yeHikka whither, iUikktt hither, allikktt thither. 

Most of the adverbs, however, do not admit of declension. 
To adveirt in a few lines to the Kodagu syntax, it may 
be remarked, that it is quite in harmony with that of the 
Dravida languages. A Kodaga or Canarese compound sen- 
tence, thotigh it presents a complete reversion of our European 
structure of sentences, is to the accustomed ear as perfect and 
harmonious as a Greek period, which is perhaps equally in- 
volved by participial constructions. The principal verb 
(verbum finitum) invariably is placed last in the sentence and 
as a general rule every complement to the subject, object and 
^Kidiiate, whether expressed by a word, a phrase or a clause, 
precedes the word com^plemented. 

I^erofwre. Strictly speaking there is no literature in 
the ^Kodagu language, as a few indigenous songs of a very 
limited range of subjects comprise the whole cattklogue. These 
songs are known in. ©vfery Coorg house, and, commemorating 
as liiey do llie chief events of social life, marriage, de&th, and 
festivities, and the watfere with the Mussulman power in 
Mysore, they are likely to continue to be popular. 
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The people learn them bj heart or by writing, using, as 
already observed, the Canarese alphabet. Some of them, as 
the Harvest and tbe Wedding Chant, which show the Kodagu 
dialect in all its peculiarities, seem to be very old and their 
authors are unknown. The latter mentions the country as 
being divided into 35 Niids or districts, and consequently must 
have existed previous to the events related in tlie Edjendra- 
ndme, in which the country is differently divided and which 
begins with the year 1633. Others are of a more recent date 
and contain numerous modern Canarese expressions. In fact 
with slight modifications the set poetical phrases of the old 
stock serve the Coorg bard on any occasion for new composi- 
tions; but these are usually local and trivial and obtain no 
circulation. The author of the epic song on the war with 
Hyder Ali and Tippu Sultan, which, however, has no poetical 
merit, is Boppanda Msldeya who died in 1868; and the 
Queen's Song, which testifies to the. loyalty of the Coorgs, 
was composed by Chdkandra Appeya in 1839. Of tliese 
songs little was known until my late Assistant, Mi-. Graetei-, 
took up the subject and after his study of the Kodagu dialect 
made them accessible to the English reader in the translation 
given. 

Eeflecting the Ooorg mind in its own language, and unin- 
fluenced by European culture, these songs are highly inte- 
resting and in their simple beauty often evince considerable 
poetical merit, whilst others please by the vein of hearty good 
humour, that runs through their liries. 

The rules of Hindu versification do not apply to the Coorg 
songs; these are cast in a less artistic mould and have some- 
thing of. the free mountain air about them. It is true, they 
move not in the gay, iambic foot; the more dignified trochaic 
measure suits the Coorg mind better; each line contain^ .7 or 
8 syllables, but the accent is not carefully observed, ne* is 
there either rhyme or alliteration. In its simple form the 

S7-- 
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Coorg measure may be best compared to that of English ov 
German blank verse. Sotigs somewhat resembling those of 
the Coorgs are also found among the Badagas on the Nilagiris. 

The following lines, taken from the beginning of almost 
eveiy Coorg song, may give an idea of the consti'uction of 
the Kodagu language and its resemblance to Cauarese, in 
which language, as well as in English, a literal translation is 
given: — 



1. Kodagu. 
2. ' Canarese. 
3. English. 

1. Kg. 

2. Can. 

3. Engl. 

1. Kg. 

2. Can, 

3. Engl. 

1. Kg, 

2. Can. 

3. Engl. 

1. Kg. . 

2. Can. 

3. Engl. 

1. Kg. 

2. Can. 

3. Engl. 

1. Kg. 

2. Can. 
B. Engl. 



Mi^ ndfi k&m1)akkS 

Having seen, kaTing seen, whea on« looks 

BtbiikelloyimdadfL 

Bh-omige jellft mmataT&dada 

Tlian the eaxtk all Mgh 

Maliammtoi par rata 
Hahammdru pacrata 
HahamSni moimtain 

"Si marakkojandadfi 

S&Ta maiagalige muiataT&dadn 

Than tka flowei-treeB Ugh 

U&i^appQj'a pimaia 
MahA BampigKi htm maia 
Tbfl great Sampiga ftowet-trea 

S^akeUoyandadH 

D&hagaiige, jella, rainatavidadn 

Than the eeontriea all high 

FommUe Kf^T&pa 

SosBS xi^Ja Eo^^^ &giilita4e 

Sold seeklaGe Oo^g is 
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FREE TRANSLATION: 

"Higli aboTo the lofty hills 
"Thrones tho snowy Mabamdi-u ; 
*An<l among tho flowfiriiig troo« 
^Is tho Samiiigu tho finost; 
"Thns is €!oor$, a strlag of pearls, 
"Far BurpasMing othor ^antriea." 

The '^Harvest Song", being i-atlier long and adding no new 
infoi-raation to what hits already been given in the description 
of rice cultivation, is here omitted. 



The Queen's Song. 

Ood Almigfatf Hto aind ralo, 
Kolo aa onr £iord and ChNll 
llulo, O glortoaa Sua moA Voon, 
In tho Bky >« Icing and qn«enl 
I<aiid of onr fathwB, thtivel 
Land of hoooea and of farms! 
In tho imeient time*, tkej say, 
Knntl, mother of tha P^ndus, 
Baled tbe dx and fifty ooautrios 
Of tha mighty Jambodwfpa, 
FamooB rc«m tho oarth to hoftTun, 
To tho bordon of tho oeoau. 
Bat in onr days tborci irales 
By the graoe of Ood A.bnighty 
On the gloriona thrame ot England 
Our graQiOaa noble Qoeen, 
Beauioona liko a string of pearls, 
like tbo Bweot and firagrant Jasmin. 
And the Iiord and 0«>er*l * 
or iter gpreat and TaUaat anuiee, 
Baiaed in er'ry boid the banner 
Of his Qneen and Sorereiga; 
Ajod, the sword in mighty haiul, 
•ITW Dnke of W^AUnston. « - 
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CoTK^vktstrad. our ln:s.ppy land, 
Xjike 'tiae bri^lx-i: o,t)i<1 starry taoa-von. 
X'lAl.l of -rllla^os «kn.cl bouaos, 
XIouBOs full 'oT blooming oliiltXron 
T^ilce a. g^rdon ftxll of flo-wers ; 
.A-xid -tlxo yoo-xi^ ¥Xton fino axk<l statoly 
.Xiilco tlie royal Saxnpifc^ * 
Xiike sb etirtn^ of choioost poarln 
Xiifee tlio flo-w-er of -tixo foroal: 
A-ro tlso -vrivos, a.^adl all -thoir olxiltXrei 
X<11co tlie Bwoofc a-nd frA-^rraul: JeLsuain 
I5Ca.ppily -fcliey li-«r<?, axi<] prosper. 
Jlk-nd tlieir oa-ttlo sire inor^>aalEx^ 
Xailco fcl&e 3gSLXxi.o In. xni^lity junisfloa, 
B.ioic aj[xd pa.*ldy aro nbYxud^hnt: 

Sy -tlie sra«e of ouir Qu.eexx 
A-U tlLe people o.f 4i1»ln oovLixtry 
S.uff'er- xxeit:lk«<r •^ra.n* nor bardsliip. 
"EEa-pplly tfaoy li.-«-e, and prospor, 
Vrco fronoi t«rro3r stnd. from. da,xis^er ^ 
JCjiiko <:li.e door in boly forests, 
"WTliere tbe eiun is never firetS, 
SSTor -ftlie bounds a-fctaolc an.d sliaikg-bter. 
"JLn.«x« OKLr gc^re^oloTUB noble Qu^^n 
O-aards i:Iu«» oovuii1:ry and defend B it 
In -tbe slBado-w of ber 'wings. 
. Tit-^ist tili^ 0-o'vem<»r of Xixdla, 
71xns title Xlnsriisli. rnlo tbis eountry 
Xty -tbe spra«se of Orod. -febe IBUgpliesfc. 
:BCay Ood. bless tbe n.oble Queen, 
Xtulln^ one bn.ppy eonjOLtry; 
2Cay 'Ele keep ber and, defend ber. 
IMay sbo g;a.tbe«r ntmijgfbty amues, 
rrerrible to all ber foes, 
7o ber friends a Icind. proteotor, 
3Cay sbe jso-v^r^ft all ^be earfcb t 
On *be Aery steed of battle. 
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Biding forth the world to conquer, 
The oommander of her armies 
Vanquishod all hor onomics; 
Sittingr f" tlip tlirono of jiulgmQiit 
Executed right and juBtioo. 
As you shoot tho ruddy gamher, 
So ho Blow his advorsariod." 
When tho grtat and valiant hero 
Had destroyed tiio royal tiger, • 
A.11 tho flooks 'liTOd frod and happy. 
Poarlcss nil tho nations dwell 
IToar and far in tho dumimons 
Of our gracious Queon and Ruler. 
Longr live onr noble Queen 
By the grace of Q-od Almighty 
To protect tbis happy Coorg-land! 

The chanting of these songs is very sixnple and varies 
only within a range of 3 notes whicli are intoned with a 
slow tx'emulons and rather melancholy utterance, especially 
when accompanied by the rude native instruments, the mono- 
tony of which, however exciting to a crowd, is grievous to a 
musical ear. The Coorg instiuments .are : the Pore and Kudike- 
jpare, a large and small wooden drum, the Dudi^ a metal drum, 
the Komhu or bi-ass horn and the Tdla or cymbal. 

It may be expected, that the Ooorgs, who are a shrewd 
and good-humoured people indulge also in racy proverbs, with 
which they spice their conversations during their idle hours, 
or when convened in solemn meetings in the Ambala of the 
village-green. The following are a few specimens: — 

1. Faffama p&4elc&ga, pireke kiaxik&ga 
Beppenake beohaka pireke karik&ka 
Foppaaeke pottaka pattB<ma pa^ek&kn. 

Brahmins are worthless for fighting, the pirike frait (Golooynth) 
useless^for ourry, hut if the pirike is properly dresned, it may he 

■* TIppn finltan. 
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iiBfid for curry. With proper mftnttgcmunl oven Brahmins may 
fight. 

2. Peiya kartaka, p^u kartad&? 

If tie cow U black, will tlio milk bo black? 

3i Andil ma^apavana kan4ii na4akaB4a> 
llim who holds sway wo must obey. 

i Andii poriavanga ioke pwpokQ koiyd? 

Have we endured for one year, and can wo not cn<lui« for a day? 

6. Iettav5kii handaTang totaka buc[uv&? 

He who is doomed to looee his head, will ho lio freed fur inuking 
SalAm? 

6. Badale keiohaka k6ime ua^ako. 
' He who can spend money ia aooountod an honovublo man. 

7i' Kwnbiyettu kakudi adirallaiiyu. 

He who indulges in toddy in tho fine season will find out hiii mistake 
in the monsoon. 
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1. THE LEGENDARY PERIOD Ob^ THK KAVl^HU-lMmANA. 

The ancient annak of Caorg \mUnj nra tho K.W.In-Ptt- 
rdna ..lucli forms an epiBodo hi 4 chaptm U-14) ot the 
Skanda- or lOktikdya-Pan'tija; but in a brnlinumcal logond 
we must not look for the simple record of a popular tradition. 
The Brahmins, the creative uuiul« of the old Indian literature, 
had it in their power to mould any original truduiou into 
whatever shape they pleased for the furtherance of their own 

It has ever been their policy, as gods terrestrial, to lay 
daim to the whole Indian world, their great champion Fara- 
hur^ma hhving presented to their Patriarch Kashiyappa as 
a gift the conquered earth, the Jarabudwfpo, after the defeat 
of the Kshetrias and the destruction of thoir 18 tribes. The 
primitive gods of the nations of Jambmlwipa or India were 
either turned into Avatdras of Vishnu or incorporated as 
Demons with the host of Siva, the high mountains were peo- 
pled with celebrated Rishis or hermits, and the mightiest and 
most fertilizing rivers brought into relationship with the 
principal brahminical deities. Ganga and Kav^ri fell t«> the 
lot of Siva; Krishna and G<5ddveri were sacred to Vishnu. 

The KAv^ri-Purdna or Kdv^ri-Mahitmya (glorification of 
Kdv^ri) describes the sacred river from its source to its union 
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with the sea and enumerates the holy bathing places and the 
temples on its banks. Tlie Purdna had naturally to treat 
also of Coorg, where the Kdv^ri rises, and accomplished the 
task as it would best suit brahniiuical interests. This was 
no easy matter. We have seen, how ill the tough materials 
of the wild world of Coorg suited brahminical taste; how 
these illiterate and untamable hunters seem to have ever had 
an instinctive antipathy to, and tliorough contempt for, the 
sanctities and pretensions of the smooth and crafty Brahmins 
and tliat these were not slow in rctunung the compliment 
has been described in former pages. 

The autlior of the Kdv<^ri-MahtltTOya, of which a Canarese 
translation has been made in 18G4 by Srfnivdseyengar at the 
desire and expense of the late Head Sheristadar, Biddianda 
Nanchappa, does not appear to have been very skilful; for 
anticipating no serious criticism lie allowed his fancy to run 
away with his better judgment. 

The story of the invisible river Sujy6ti, joining the Kdnake 
and Kiv^ri is a lame imitation of the northern tale, that 
Barasvati, a stream of great renown among the Brabmins, is 
not lost, as it seems, in the desert sands, but joins the Ganges 
and the Jumna (Yamuna), unseen, at Prayiga. The holy 
Sarasvati must have an end worthy of its sanctity. ' But here 
in the Kdv^ri-Purdna tte tMrd, altogether invisible, stre&m 
Sujy<5ti is an idle fable introduced only to complete a southern 
trinity of holy rive :s. The extraordinary anachronism of 
Pdrvati's blessing given to Chandravarma, the founder of the 
Coorg people, who is thereby rendered victorious over the 
Mlecbas or Turks, who made their first: appearance about 
500 years ago, transgresses even the thoughtless audacity of 
a Purdna; for the Purina belongs according to its own account 
to the age of the Bishis, who were long extinct, when the 
Turks appeared. The numerous passages, inculcating the 
duty of the valiant Ooorgs, to offer to the Brahmins the honors 
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and gifts duo to tlieui, liavo met witli aingularly had buccobs. 
The Oooi'gs, it would appear, never troubled thctnsclvcs much 
about tbe contents and the adnionitioiiH of the Kiiv<?a book, 
and, though tho translation of it wtm t!o«igne*! to niakc it 
accessible to them, it is so l>i{^hly spicotl with Sanscrit and old 
Canarese expressions, that few do understand it. 

The Kdvdri-Ptinlna rtcckn to ghjrify tho holy river. Its 
divine origin, its coinicction with the llishi Agastya, (the 
settler of the Vindhya-nionntain-rangc, the great sou of both 
Mitra and Varuna), and its courBC through the eastern country 
into the sea in obedience to the counsel of Agastya, all con- 
spire to give it a character of surpassing sanctity. 

The seizure of tho Amrita, tho produce of the ocean- 
churning by the Asuras, spread constcniation and despair 
among the hosts of tho gods. Tlioy invoiced tho great Vishnu, 
the lord of all. He had compassion on them. From him 
Mdhini emanated, — ^Lakshmi at the same time sending forth 
Ldpdmudre (a form of Pjlrvati),-^charniod tho Asuras by her 
transcendent beauty, and restored tho drink of immortality 
to the gods. After having delivered tho gods, she r-etired 
to Brahmagiri — where tho soui-cos of the Kiiv<5ri now are — and 
was changed into a rocky cave.' LdpAmudre was given to 
Brahma, who brought her up as his daughter. Thus ends 
the first act, the scone (true Purdna fashion) being laid in the 
heavens. The second act passes to the Oarth. Kav(Sra Muni 
retires to Brahmagiri, there to give himself wholly to medi- 
tation on Brahma. He asks Brahma for children. Brahma — 
how could he refuse the prayer of his devout Rishi?— gives 
him Ldpdmudre for a daughtei-- She, in order to procure 
beatitude for her new father, resolves on becoimng a river, 
pouring out blessings on the earth, and all the merite arising 
from this course of devoted goodness, are to be appropriated 
to Kav^ra Muni, il'or this purpose she resorts to one of the 
heights of Brahmagiri and invokes Brahma, to give hex the 
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privilege, when turned into a river, of absolving all people 
bathing in the holy waters, from every sin they may have 
committed. Brahma, of course, grants this blessing to his 
daughter. Now another person appears tipon the stage, who 
is to control the future course of Kavc^ra Muni's daughter. 
While Kilvdri is still absorbed in her devotions, the great 
Eishi Agastya espies her, and forthwith asks her to become 
his wife. Though longing after the fulfilment of her vow, 
she conseiits to live witli Agastya, nndcr the condition, how- 
ever, that she shall be at liberty to f'or.'Kikc hiin, whenever 
she is left alone. One day Agastya went to bathe in the 
river Ktiuako, leaving Ktlv^ri near his own holy tank, guarded 
by his disciples. Thus deserted by Agastya against his pro- 
mise, she plunged into the holy tank and flowed forth from 
it a beautiful river. The disciples tried to stay her course. 
' She went under ground. At BMgandakshJtva she appeared 
again, and flowed on towards Valamburi- When Agastya, 
on his return, saw what had happened, lie ran after Ktlv^ri, 
begged her pardon, and entreated licr to return and to remain 
with him. Unwilling to change her mind, yet loth to gi-ieve 
Agastya, Kdv^ii divided herself, one half flowing off a river, 
the other half staying with the Bishi. Agastya then explained 
to the Eiver-half, which road to take to the eastern sea, 
enumerating all the holy places lying in the way of the new 
stream. 

Previous to this origin of the K{iv<Sri river, a Brahmin, 
Suyajna, performed great devotions to Vishnu at DhtUripura, 
a spot near the fountain of the Kdv^iri. Vishnu appeared to 
him. ^ Suyajna asked the god, to give him Mukti, (beatitude 
1. e. in the Hindu sense, loss of consciousness, even of selfj 
individuality being the source of sin and misery) and to render 
him a benefactor of the world. Vishnu gave him Sujy<5ti for 
a daughter, and told him, "sfee will be a benefactress of the 
world, and her merit shall be thine. Go to tibic Agni Hill. 
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Kdnake, a servant of D<^v<5iidra, lives tlierc. Into her cliarge 
give Sujydti, and do thou attend to thy devotions". Suyajna 
fulfilled the command of Vishnu. S\\jy<5ti joined Kdnake in 
her meditations. Aftei' a while Ddvdndra came on a visit, 
and asked Sujy6ti to become his wife. She promised to obey; 
hut secretly she- opened her mind to Ksinake and told her, 
what grief she felt at having to be D(5vdndra's wife instead of 
becoming a river. Bo+h of them set off immediately as two 
streams, Ktinakc and Sujydti. Ddvdndrii finding himself 
cheated, cursed Sujy6ti, and said: let thy waters disappear. 
Whereupon Sujy6ti begged his forgiveness, when D^vdndra, 
pitying her, said: when Kdvc^ri will appear, you and Kdnake 
may join her and in her company go to the great sea. This 
word of Ddvdndra was fulfilled, when KiWdri flowed forth 
from the holy tank of Agastya. 

(There are only two streams, let it be remembered, which 
join at Bhdgamandala. The ICAvdri runs under ground for 
some distance, which is accounted for in the Purtlna by the 
interference of Agastya's disciples.) 

Now follows a glowing description of all the holy country. 
In the eleventh chapter Sanaka and the other Rishis ask Siita- 
purdnika about the country, in which the sources of the river 
Kdvdri are. What name has it? they inquire; and what is 
the origin of the name? What arc the frontiers of the country, 
its customs, its tribes? 

To these questions Siitapurdnika replies by repeating the 
account given in times of old to the king Dharmavarma by 
the Rishi Dalbhya. The frontiers of the country arc these: — 
it lies to the west of Ramandtbapura; (thither the earth in the 
form of a cow wont to implore Shiva's help against the Rdk- 
shasas, who destroyed her; her stony form is still to be seen 
there, says the bard. There Rdma, to atone for his murder 
of the Brahma-descended Ildvana, consecrated in Shiva's name 
the holy Linga), to the north of the renowned Parshurdma's 
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Kslitjtra (holy land); three gAvuda {C leagues) to the cast of ^ 
the western sea; to the south of Kanva Rishi's habitation. 
From east to west it measures G ydjana (72 miles), from 
north to south 3 y<5jana (36 miles). 

The country has three names: the first, BrahvialisJiCtra] 
the second, MatsyadSsha'y^xOi third, KrCdcuUsha, The origin 
o£ these names is as follows: — 

rt. When Brahma performed his pilgrimage over th( 
world, i. e. India, he came to Sahyt'ulri, whore he saw a strangt 
sight. A Nelli tree (Phyllanthus cmhlica) stood befox*e hin. 
spreading a hundred houghs. As he looked at the tree, he 
beheld the form of Vishmx with shell, discus and club. The 
next moment, when he fixed his eye upon it, ho saw nothing 
but a bare tree. Upon this Brahma worshipped Vishnu many 
days, pouring upon the tree out of his holy vessel water from 
the Virajd, river. (This river is not to be found in modern 
geography; it runs beyond the seven seas, wliich surround 
the world). On this account the country, from which the 
holy river Kd,v(5ri springs, has been nained Bi'ahmalcsh<Jtra. 

5- Of the second name two accoiints ai'C given. There 
is a mountain called Halfmoon in this country, the bard says. 
Near it there is a holy spring. In it Vishnu took the form 
of a fish and worshipped Shiva. Shiva blessed the fish with 
immortality, and Vishnu gave the country the name of the 
Fish-country (Matsyaddsha). The second account contains 
the root of Ooorg tradition. Siddhdrtha the king of the re- 
nowned Matsyaddsha, had four sons. They were learned, 
heroic, strong in battle. The first of them longed to rule his 
father's kingdom. The second was addicted to pleasure, and 
served his elder brother. The third had a tmni for philosophy. 
The fourth, the most talented of the four, gave himself to 
ascetic exercises and visited all the Tfrthas (places of holy 
water washing away sin), but he felt also a strong desire after 
dominion; and was fond of worldly pleasure. His name was 
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Chandravarroa. In duo time he took leave of his father and 
set out to seek his fortune. He was accompanied by a goodly 
army. He visited in turn many of the holy places, JagannAth, 
Tirupati, Kanchi (Conjcvcram), Cliidnnibara. At ShHranga 
he worshipped Eaiigandtha. At l)hannshk«iti he bathed ac- 
cording to tlie precepts of the Shilstras. Thence to Riimdsh- 
vara, to Anantashayana (Coelui!)j fit Last to Bx'ahmjldri. Here 
ho dismissed his army and devoted himself to the worship of 
Pdrvati. Pleased with the fervent worshipper, the goddess 
appeared to him, and permitted him to ask a boon. Chandra- 
varma replied: "I desire a kingdom, better than my father's. 
I desire a wife of my own caste and a fruitful mother of 
children. I desire victory over mine enemies, I desire en- 
trance into Shiva's heaven after death." Pdrvati i-eplied: 
"all your desires shall be fulfilled, except the second. On 
account of the sins of a former life, you cannot obtain children 
born of a wife of your own caste. This wish you naust forego 
in this life, in anothci* life it may bo fulfilled. You shall, 
however, have a wife of your own caste, and be enabled to 
fulfill every holy i-ito. But, besides her, you shall have a 
Shtidra wife." Saying this, she created a Shiidra woman, 
twelve years old, adorned with every charm, and gave her 
to Chandra varma. He received her at the hand of Pdrvati, 
*but," said he full of sorrow, "what will be the use to me of 
Shddra children? I shall not have a real full-born son, and 
shall be debarred from heaven. What then is a kingdom to 
me? What is to me enjoyment? What then shall I do with 
this girl? Take back this woman, O Pd,rvatil" P^rvati says: 
"give up your sorrow, O Chandravarma. Through my grace 
thou shalt be happy in this life and in the life to come. Hear 
my word 1 Eleven sons shall be born unto thee. - They will 
not be Shiidras. Being children of a Kshetviya father and 
a Shiidra mother, they will be called Ugra (fierce men). 
They will be valiant men, worshippers of myself and Shiva, 
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righteous, true and faithful, devoted to the Brahmins, fit to 
rule, honored hy kings, in every respect, except the possession 
of the four Vddas and six Angus, equal to the Kshetriyas. 
They will bo thy joy in this life and in the next. In this 
holy country I will appear, in d\ie time, a i-iver rich in bles- 
sings, the daughter of Brahma, the daughter of Kavdra Muni, 
the wife of Agastya. From tho sacred tank of the Eishi, near 
the roots of the holy Nelli tree, in the month of Tuld, I will 
flow forth and give vnany blessings to thy sons from love to 
thee. The country is dear to me as mine eye. Mldnchhas 
have now rule over it, enemies of gods and Brahmins, des- 
troyers of elephants and other living things, subverters of the 
law, sword-handed, wrathful, of terrific valour, with frightful 
bodies, a burden of tho earth, the offspring of drunkenness. 
Sy my grace go forth to conquer them. Do thou become 
the king of this land, uphold the laws and establish holy 
Brahmins." Pdrvati gave him a victorious sword, a white 
horse, quick as wind, and an army, and sent him against the 
Ml^nchhas (Tm-ks). Upon this Pdrvati disappeared. Chandra- 
varma, by PAiVati's blessing, overcame the Mldnchhas. Then 
he collected his army, all the Eishis and all the Brahmins, to 
celebrate his marriage with a woman of his own caste, ac- 
cording to the Shdstras. Both the king and the queen were 
crowned by the Eishis and Brahmuis. Chandra varma now 
gave houses and lands to the Brahmins, and called also other 
tribes to settle in his kingdom. Tho country was called 
Matsyad^sha, because a son of the king of Matsyad^sha was 
Its first king. 

c. Thte third name of the country is Kr6dad^sha. The 
following account is given of its origin. Chandravarma was 
the best of kings. His ICshetriya queen was barren, but his 
Shddra wife bore him eleven sons. The first-born of them 
was D^vakdnta. He and all his brothers were brought up 
according to the word of il!43fVatL like Kshetriyas they re- 
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ceived the name, the holy cord and the tonsure, with due 
ceremonies. When they arrived at maturity, Chandravarma 
was anxious to obtain for them wives worthy of such princes. 
He heard, that the king of Vidarbhaddsha had a hundred 
daughters born of Shiidra mothers. Ambassadors were. sent 
to Vidarbha Rdya, who eheerfally agreed to give his daughters 
in marriage to the valiant sons of Chandravarma. He himself 
accompanied them to the mountains of the Matsya country 
and to the palace of Chandravarma. A great royal marriage- 
feast ensued. D<Jvakd,nta, the first-born of Chandravarma, 
received twenty of Vidarbha Bdya's daughters in marriag^. 
The second son sixteen, the third twelve, the fourth ten, tht^ 
fifth and sixth each eight, the seventh and eighth princes re- 
ceived each seven of the princesses, aiid to each of the three 
youngest sons of Chandravarma four of the daughters of 
Vidarbha Rilya were given. When all the festivities were 
concluded, Vidarbha Rtlya returned to his own country, but 
a, good number of his people stayed with his daughters in the 
country of their adoption. Chandravarma's family multiplied 
greatly. Vidarbha Uiiya's daughters became, by the blessing 
of Pjlrvati, fruitful mothers. When age came upon Chandra- 
varma, he grew tired of tho woi'ld and of his kingdom. He 
called his sons together, placed the crown on D^vak^uta's 
head, exhorted his sons to love and union, and retired with 
his two wives to the Himalaya, there to spend the rest of his 
days in the worship of Ptirvati and self-mortifying exercises. 
Before his departure, he told his sons and grandsons, that 
PiU'vati would soon be born in their country as the holy river 
K^vdri; "and you will be happy," he added, »as long as you 
abide in the worship of Brahmins, of Shiva and of Pdrvati." 
D^vakdnta was now king. All the houses of Chandra- 
varma's sons abounded in children. Each of them had more 
than a hundred sons. They were all mighty men of valour, 
strong of arm and foot. Their nails resembled the fan^ of 
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boars. Ere long thtn'c was not room ciiougU for theiTi. The 
produce of their iieltl.H ditl not .Hufiice to feed tlioin. But they 
liglitctl themRclvcH soon. They went ont to prepare new 
fields for thenisclves. WhU the niiils ul' thoir strong hands 
and feet they tore np the groimd and levelled the slopes 
of the hills with the valleys in a circnmicruticc of five y^janas. 
Then they settled thcnjsolves anew m the country, the face of 
which they had chungcd by the strength of their own arms. 
Around them they planted houses and ianulies of Brah- 
minfi and other castes. IJccause this rc-establishment of the 
country resembled the renowned deeds of the Varilhdvatiira 
(the hoar-incamation of Vishiui), the country of Chandra- 
varma's sons was henceforth called Kx'<5dadc'»ha, and its in- 
habitants Kr(5da i)eoplo. This word Krtida is said to have 
been changed and cornipted by degrees into Kodagu, which 
is the present, and probably was the original, nam© of the 
country. 

From the time of the departure and prophecy of Chandra- 
varma, his sons and their people waited for the appearance 
of the holy river ICt1.v<5ri. Two days before TuMsankrainana 
(the time of the sun entex-ing the sign of Libra) Pilrvati ap- 
peared in a dream to king Btivaktiuta, and ordered him to 
assemble his whole people iu a place, called Valamburi. 
There she would appear to them. Accordingly the whole 
tribe assembled at Yalamburi. The river came rushing down 
the valley, and the as^mbled Cooi-gs bathed' in the fresh 
flood. The violence of the stream turned off the knots of the 
women's dresses round to their backs, and the Coorg women 
(saya the Purdna) wear their gowns in this fashion until this 
day, in remembrance of the fittt bathing of the Coorgs in the 
water of the Kdv^ri at "Vidambttri. In th© middle of the 
^ream, PArvati appeaj?^ in peraon. ^Ask a boon of me," 
^e cried. The Oooj^ aakied for fecundity, for dominion, 
forrieh^ and for a priiesL Bi]n?a€ answered: *weMj a priest 
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you will find near the fountain of the Kdvdri, a friend of my 
father Kavdrard,ya, who has for three lives worahipj)ed me" 
('three lives' does not here mean, father, son and grandson, 
but three actual lives of the snino pcrnon, who worsliipped 
Pdrvati until his death, and, when he was born again accord- 
ing to Hindu theory, spent his second life, and after that his 
third life, in the service of the goddess.) Tlie Coorgs went 
and found him at the sources of the Ktlv^ri. I£e taught them 
during a whole month, which they spent there, how to pre- 
pare food for their ancestors, and other lioly rites. Since that 
day all the Coorgs assemble each year in the month of TuM 
(October — November) to celebrate the great festival of their 
tribe in hoiiour of Kdvtjri. 

2. POPULAR TRADITION. 

Disappointed hy the extravagant bvahminical legends re- 
garding the origin atid early lustory of the Ouorgs, we naturally 
expect, that the Coorg bards, who in their Palami^s so graphi- 
cally and with truthful simplicity depict the domestic and 
social events of Coorg life, would Avitli equal artlessness have 
preserved the early pages of their country's histoiy; but Coorg 
shares in the general fate of primitive Indian history' — the dai'k 
ages are left with hardly a ray of reassuring light. Coorg 
tradition has been supplanted by Brahminism and what in- 
formation one is able to obtain is in most cases but a faint 
echo of the legends of the KAv<5ri Purdna or some other 
brahminical imposition. There is, however, one story free 
from this imputation, and it is of considerable value as it 
throws light on the origin of some of the Coorg deities, who 
are not the creations of brahminical fancy, though their 
shrines are now presided over by Brahmins. The story is 
taken from oral tradition, and runs thus: — In aadent tfeieri 
there lived in the Malabar coiinta.7 sis: brothers an3 a si^t. 
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five of thein, acoompanied by tlieir aister, Ponnangdlatamma, 
wftat to CSoorg by tbe PAditoragMt. While they were on the 
road| four of them said: *'How is it that our sister comes with 
us; tiiie people will say, that sho is our wife?" One of them 
replied: *If she comes with us, we will spoil Sier caste.' 
When they came to the Chouripad^hill near tbe Kakab^ river 
tihey felt hungry. Then Iguttappa said to Lis sister: "Prepare 
us some food." She replied: "There is no fire nor rice." 
Iguttappa said: *I will give you rice, but you must boil it 
witihout fire," She replied: *I will boil it without fire, but you 
must eat it wittnout sidt." To this the brothers agreed. Then 
PonnangiiJatamma^ seeing a cow, which belonged to the 
Paradandra liouse went and milked her, letting the milk fall 
into a chatty fall of rice, and while the brothers were sleeping 
in the shade of a tree, went to tbe bank of the river and buried 
the pot in the sand, where it began to boil. Then she called 
her brothers to eat the rice which she had prepared. When 
they had eaten enough, Iguttappa took some lice, threw it up 
into the air and exclaimed: "See how the hail is descending 
from the sky." Ponnangdlatamma, angry at this, took a 
wopden ladle, gave him a heavy blow on his back and said: 
>'gee how the thunder breaks in the monsoon." Then tV 
br<K&ers all laughed at him. Afterwards, while they were 
aitiw)^ together and chewing betel, Pildrappa said: "Let us 
^ee wbose betel is the reddest" Then they all spat out the 
J>etel into their hands, looked at it, and the brothers threw 
the^ betel behind their heads, pretending that they were throw- 
ing it again into their mouth and chewing. The sister, de- 
lude by this, threw the betel into her mouth again, and went 
m ehewiog. They now said that she had lost her caste. 
Tb^ brother in Malabar too, to whom they appealed, con- 
firmed Hieir decision. Ponn^ng^latamma was excessively 
grieved, and wept bitterly. Iguttappa afterwards threw an 
arrow from the Iguttappabetta and ordered his sister, to go 
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with the arrow and stay where it fell. The arrow struck into 
a mango tree at Ponnang^la in the village of YawakkapAdi. 
ponnangdlatamma, assuming the shape of a crane, Sow to- 
wards Ponnangdla. Near the Karatandra house some Holeyas 
were working in the paddy fields. Ponnangdlatamma flew 
upon one of them, who became possessed with a devil, and 
ran towards the tree, in which the arrow was sticking- The 
brothers afterwards separated into different villages, where 
thew- settled. The whole family were afterwards worshipped 
as gods. Beytiirappa has a temple at Beytur in Malabar, the 
second in Taliparambu in Malabar, the thii-d in the Maletam- 
bira forest in the Chdmamale in Coorg, the fourth on the 
Iguttappa-hill near Kunjila, the fifth at Paliir in ICuyangdri- 
ndd, the sixth, Tirnalli-Timmeya at Tirnally in the Wyndd. 
A temple was also built for Ponnangdlatamma round the tree, 
where, the arrow had stuck. At her annual feast, in April, 
Ponnangdlatamma weeps, and is worshipped by the Holeyas. 
The arrow is, up to the present day, seen sticking in the wild 
mango tree. 

Regarding the ancient government of Coorg the popular 
tradition states, that the country was divided into 12 K<5mbus 
(disti-icts) and 35 |N4ds (subdivisions) ruled over by petty 
chiefs, called N/iyakas who lived in constant feuds amongst 
themselves and gradually sticcumbed to the wily enoroach- 
ments ©f the Hslleri-Polygars about whom more anon. 

3. CONJECTURES REGARDING THE ORIGIN AKD EARLY 
HISTORY OP THE OOORGS, 

In the absence @f any reliable records prior to the Mu- 
ssulman historian Ferishta who at the end of the 16th century 
casually mentions, that Coorg was governed by its own princes, 
our c»njeotures regarding its history anterior to this period 
are Iwit guesses at the truth, bas^d upon collatei*al circura- 
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stances, the nudeaa of brthminical legends and Coorg tradi- 
tions. 

The name "Coorg", which is a corruption of the native 
name *Kodagtt" needs not the elaborate and forced deriva- 
tion of the KAvdri-PurAna however well it may have served 
its purpose to mystify the natives. "Kodi" means in the 
Ooorg dialect a top or peak, and JCodagu in Canarese signifies 
the same, 80 that "Kodagu" is emphatically the Mountainous 
country. 

We have seen that the Coorg language and the ante- 
hrahminical demon- and ancestor-worship are rooted in the 
Dravidian stock; wo need therefore not go beyond the Dra- 
vidian family, to afeek tlie origin of the Coorga. They are 
certainly not the offspring of the Kshetria Pdndns, as some 
bra.hminised Coorgs wonld have it, for the Pdndua had peri- 
shed in the snows of the Himalayas centariea, before the 
Goorgs through the Mahd Bhdrata even heard of their exist- 
ence. It is however not unlikely, that the Coorgs were some- 
how connected with the P^ndya kingdom which flourished 
in the south of India perhaps in the -fifth century before 
GhriBt; hut the Mahi, Bhdrata. PAndus have nothing to do 
with this P^ndyan kingdoni, whose rulers were not Kshetrias, 
hut belonged to the agricultural class. Like the Nairs in 
IMabar, the"^Bante imd Tulu Gaudas in Canara and the 
Vokkaiigas aud Gaudas of Nagara, the Coorgs are — in the 
brahnunieal scale— Sddras. The original inhabitants of Coorg 
were very likely a branch of the cognate South-Indian tribes, 
and ^eiiniuaaher inay have been augmented ty immigrants 
frtMn the; countries j named, who settled at various periods, 
perl«5® Under ^efHr^srare of national calamities, or attracted 
^ tfe »|j*at(siftQ^ fertile soil of Coorg. The now 

rttSsed^^^^ 1^3|ii^ fiviB ToaBett to the east of Ponap^t in Kig- 
gate^ i^ sd^id W have be^ the B^a- or hunter- 

tribe; the ^adiiion of 1^ P^icialknM Coorga "sdi^ady na- 
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rrated, as well as Malay^lam mfluence on Coorg superstition, 
points to a settlement of MalayjiAana immigrants, and it is not 
unlikely, that in tlie days of tHo formidable BelUla dynasty, 
which was, or pretended to bo, of tlic Zslda branch of the 
Esijputs, a military settlement was effected in Coorg, as the 
BelMla Rsijahs held sway over the whole of Karnata together 
with Malabar, the Tamil country and part of Tclingana, 
When this kingdom was subverted by the Mldnchhas or Mussul- 
mans about A. D. 1310 or 11, under Ktlfiir, the western pro- 
vinces and Coorg amongst them seem to have escaped the 
ravages of the conquerors, but ten years later Kliusi'U was 
sent to complete the work of destruction; it is, however, 
supposed that the expedition extended only to Coorg (vide 
Elphinstone's and Marshnian's Histories of India). This 
Mussulman conquest in the Decoan was of short duration. In 
1336 already their possessions passed into the hands of the 
Vijayanagara kingdom and there can be little doubt, but that 
Coorg was included amongst its dominions, perhaps as an 
outlying neglected and wild jungle district, at least there are 
no records whatever in token of an early state of civilization. 
Col. Wilks in his History of Mysore Vol. II, p. 103 states, 
that the Coorgs ax'e conjectured "to be descended from the 
conquei-ing army of the Cadumba kings," whose capital was 
Banawdsi, in the southeast cox-ner of the pr-esent Soonda or 
S6de district of North-Canara. On what evidence this con- 
jecture is based, he does not explain. It points, however, to 
the same conclusion, that a military settlement of some branch 
of the neighbouring ruling dynasties was effected in Coorg 
and this opinion is also supported by the Kdvdri-Purdna in 
its account of MatsyadSsha, the purdnio name of Coorg, as 
already stated. After the battle of T«ilio<5ta in January 1565^ 
the monarchy of Vijayanagara and with it the Hindu power 
of Southern India were broken and the country fell into 
the h^uds of petty princes or of those insurgent officers of 
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tte old government since so -well known as Zemindars or 
Polygars- 

Up to this time the little' Coorg country seems to have 
heen of no political importance. Its chiefs, called Ndyakas, 
ruled over their small K6mbus (districts), levied taxes within 
their dominions, which they guarded by boundary and defen- 
sive ditches (the Cadangas) and to assert and maintain their 
self-constituted importance they engaged in frequent feuds 
amongst themselves. The Keimatta or ancestral monument 
of the Achu-Niyaka of Anjigheri-ndd in Kiggatnjid taluq is 
itill in good preservation. The family was exterminated 
about 60 years ago. Of the Beppundd chiefs the name of 
TJtta N^yaka of the Arm^ri house is still in popular remem- 
brance. In PadinalknM the name of Kavanembdu, the chief 
at Bhdgamandala is mentioned with veneration. There may 
have been more Ndyakas, and very likely one ovei" each of 
the 12 Kdmbus or districts, but the names of their houses are 
no longer known. 

According to the Edya Paddhati in Dr. Francis Buchanan's 
* Journey from Madras through Mysoi-e etc." vol. III. p. 125, 
one of the chief Polygai-s, who on the decline of Vijaya- 
nagara assumed independence, was Sadisiva, the son of the 
Gauda of Kilidi or Ikeri. Being endowed with a govern- 
ment eotaprising Guty, Bdrakuru, and Mangalxiru, his name 
was changed into Saddsiva-Edya-Ndyaka and he and his des- 
jcendants, who were styled Rdjas of Kilidi or Ikeri, possessed 
the government for 203 years (from 1559-60 to 1762-63 
A.D.) 

From intelligent Coorgs I have learnt, that during the 
reign of this neighbouring dynasty an Ikeri prince came to 
Coorg, and settled in Hdlerindd. At first he assumed the 
pious garb of a Jangam or Lingaite priest and as such gained 
a eonsidgrable influence over the people of the surrounding 
Ndds. When feeling sure of his position, he imposed upon 
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Ids followers instead of the voluntary DlnHi-batta (dusty-grain) 
a regular tax of one and a half butty of rice and nine. annas 
eight pies in cash per house per annum. His next step was 
to call upon the people, in alternate parties to guard his dwel- 
ling on the Hdleri farm. These watchtiaen were called 
Chavdigara^ a name ever afterwards retained for the Coorg 
Rdjahs' troops. Having openly declared himself and being 
acknowledged by his adherents ruler of Hdleri and of the 
surrounding Ndds, the Padinalkndd Karanembdu Ndyaka 
also submitted and so did the others under the condition, that 
they should receive three-fourths of the revenue and pay one- 
fourth to the Hdleri chief. His increasing power soon threate- 
ned the safety of the Coorg N^yakas, who at last were put 
to death and the whole country brought under the Hdleri 
government. 

That the Coorg Edjahs were aliens to the country is evi- 
dent frora the fact, that they were Lingaites, whilst the Coorgs 
maintained their own crude form of demon- and ancestor- 
worship and rarely joined the ShivilchAries. These are most 
numerous in north-east Coorg where the people are closely 
allied with the Mysoreans, and where the influence of the 
Eijahs was naturally greatest. Again in Padinalkndd the 
Malaydlam element seems to be predominant, whilst in Tdwu- 
ndd, Bengandd and Sui-labimuttand.d the Tulu G-audas and 
Bants make their influence felt. If a further proof were 
required to show that the Coorgs are a mixed race, I need only 
mention, that besides the striking difference in features and 
colour of the Coorgs, varying between the Caucasian and 
Mongolian physiognomy and between a fair and dark sfcin, 
the house-names also of many Coorg families clearly point 
to Mysore, Tamil, Malaydlam or Tulu oiigin. Even within 
the memory of the present generation strangers were received 
by and incorporated with the Coorgs. There is now a dis- 
pute pending about six families in Kiggatndd, who ten years 
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ago -were, by the Head-Sheristadar IN'aiichappa, received as 
Coorgs, but after his death were expelled from the clan by 
the rest of the Coorg people. The settlement of the dispute 
will perhaps be only a matter of time, hut: not of intrinsic 
caste spirit which as such is inconsistent with the notorious 
Coorg practice of assimilating cognate tribes into one clan, 
and with the fact, that during the Seringapatam captiyity of 
thousands of Ooorg families hy Tippu Sultan, most of them 
were forcibly made Mussulmans and, though on the return to 
their country, they abjured Islam, the very process of circum- 
cision deprived them of their previous caste — in a brahminical 
sense — and rendered that of their descendents defective. The 
renown of the Coorgs lies certainly not in the purity and 
antiquity of their genealogy, but in the union and strength 
of so maay discoi-dant elements into one compact body or clan, 
that bravely fought on every occasion of danger for the honour 
and safety of their adopted country, whether under the leader- 
ship of their own Nd,yakas or their alien Rjljahs, and there 
can be no doubt that they would in tiiiie of need, with equal 
loyalty rally round the standard of their English Eulersl 

To the question, how such a conglomerate of divers tribes 
could have been formed into an almost homogenous body, 
I ivould reply, that what might perhaps have been impossible 
amongst a civilized and politically powerful state, was a com- 
paratively easy process in a small uncivilized and secluded 
hili-country, which, seldom influenced by the politics of its 
more powerful neighbours, and in blissful ignorance undis- 
turbed by snbtle religious disputes, vented its savage strength 
in intestine feuds, till the despotic hand of the alien usurper 
iSubjeoted the tttrlbulent chiefs, and united them and their 
adherents in deadly combat against common foes or for 
IHarattdingBsipeditions. Their defeats as well as their achieve- 
inents originated and strengthened national sympathies which 
tinae iniitTjred into a healthy spirit of clanship, that asserted 
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itself the stronger, the narrower its local limits were confined, 
and the less it came into civilizing contact with surrounding 
nations. With the ascendancy of the Ikeri princes in Coorg, 
who spoke Canarese, this language became the written official 
medium and counteracted the Malaydlam influence; but, how- 
ever great the latter may have been thi'ough the intellectual 
superiority of the Malaydlam people over the savage Coorg 
mountaineers, who di-eaded their supposed supernatural powers, 
it never laid a beneficial hold on the Coorg mind by imparting 
the means of acquiring knowledge in the Malay alam tongue. 
It is true the horoscopes which the Kanyas wrote and still 
wi'ite for the Coorgs are in the Malaydlam language, but they 
are unintelligible to the Coorgs. Thus it was left to the 
Coorg Bijahs of the Ikeri house to mould or rather to dis- 
figure the Cooi'g mind into the character in wliich the English 
found it on their assumption of the Government in 1834; 
that it was of the most pitiable description, we have enough 
evidence to adduce : Lieut. Connor describes thus the condition 
of the people under Liingardja — and the picture apjolies 
equally well to the times of his predecessor and of the late 
E^jah^ — : "The chief of Codagai exercises an authority, that 
knows no restraint. • He shares in common with the gods, 
the homage of the people and a more than ordinary portion 
of eastern humiliation is observed towards him; he is appro- 
ached with a reverence due alone to the deity and addressed 
with all the servility fear could yield, or despotism claim; 
in his presence, in which no subject dare be seated or indeed 
within the precincts of his fort, the subject clasps his hands 
as in the act of prayer — the last sign of slavish vassalage—; and 
he is accosted in a language quite correspondent with this 
suppliant attitude; his subjects know no duty more imperious 
than attending to his mandates, which received with venera- 
tion are executed with singular precision, and his projects of 
whatever nature seconded without enquiry; nor would the 

30 
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most presumptuous hazard an opinion as to the propriety of 
his commands or actions; but fear alone produces this instan- 
taneous compliance with his will, liowever capricious; and 
obedience is maintained by an exemplary severity that, how- 
ever it may command submission, cannot create affection. 

"The rigorous exercise of such unbounded power will of 
course be tempered by customs and usages, which having the 
force of law and sanctity of religion, must challenge some 
respect, but the real situation of the people is complete slavery; 
under so arbitrary a sway safety of person and permanency 
of property must depend on the precarious will of the ruler; 
political freedom forms no part of the elements of an Asiatic 
system of government, nor perhaps is it desirable it should; 
but the inhabitants of this little state arc interdicted from 
almost any share of that practical liberty which their neigh- 
bours enjoy." 

Col. Fraser, in his despatches to the Supreme Government 
dated 7th April 1834 states: "The whole aiid entire power of 
the country and almost the very faculty of thinking, aeerato 
be concentrated in the E^jah himself, and we shall continue 
to know little or nothing of the disposition and wishes of the 
people of Goorg until the utter and permanent abolition. of 
the power of the Edjah shall emancipate them from their 
present slavish fear.'' 

Again under date 12th April 1834: "Their minds a,re so 
abject and enslaved, that they (the Goorgs) dare not speak 
against theu" late E^jah or they have not a motive for do- 
ing so." 

Again in a letter dated 14th July 1834: "If we could 
succeed in dispelling the moral gloom, that has weighed upon 
the spirits and faculties of the people, as a consequence of 
the wretched system of government under which they were 
placed, an effect that, I am happy to say, is beComirig daily 
more perceptible, I think the small district of Goorg will be 
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found in its ameliorated condition a year or two hence, to 
possess many advantages denied to other pai-ts of India." 



4. HISTORY OF THE COORG RAJAHS 

AS DEUNEATED IN THE RAJENDRANAME AND FROM 

OTHER DOCUMENTARY SOURCES. 

Flora 1633 to 1807. 



PE.EFATORY REMARKS. 

The Rfijendrandme (account of Riijendra, the king of 
heroes) is the work of Dodda-ViMjeiidra Vodeya, the hero 
of Cooi'g History and the heau ideal of the Coorgs of a warrior 
king, and comprises, from 1633 to 1807, a period of 175 years 
2 months and 7 days. 

A maniisciipt copy of the Canarese original was found in 
the Archives at Mercara in 1834, and, with the original 
English translation obtained from the records of the Chief 
Commissioner's Office at Bangalore, was edited hy Dr. Moegling 

and printed for the Madras Go- 
vei'nment in the Mangalore Mis- 
sion Press in 1857. The sub- 
joined seal of the Coorg Edjahs 
ornaments the front page. The 
names of the Jli^jah and of his 
ancestors as well as those of 
English Governor Generals, Go-, 
vernors and other high functionaries are written with red ink 
throughout the hook. Thei chronicle is very well written. 
It gives the history of Coorg, especially the account of the 
Rdjah's exploits and of his intercourse with the officers of the 
East India Company in simple language. Not one foolish 
story, not one improper expression, disfigures this Ganarese 
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book. Tte language is strongly impregnated with Hindustani 
words, yet it retains its Canarese character thoronghly, and 
far surpasses both in composition and idiom the bombastic, 
would-be classical Canarese translation of the Kdvdri-Puvdna. 
^}xe English translation, made by Lieut. R. Abei-cromby 
in 1808 at Mangalove, renders accurately the contents of 
Dodda-Virdjendra's original, and very likely remained un- 
touched by the E^jah's successox'S who were unacquainted 
with the English language. But the Canarese original has 
undoubtedly been destroyed after the preparation of spurious 
copies one of which remained in the Mercara Archives. A 
long passage relating to the intrigues of AppAjii-Aja, in which 
the name of Ghanuavfra another relative of tlie Bdjah's is 
mixed up, does not appear in the English translation by 
Bobert Abercromby, and is probably ati interpolation made 
by the late Esijah after the murder of Channavira and Iiis 
family, some time before the year 1825. The two last pages 
of the English translation, on the other hand, are not to be 
found in the Canarese original. They were probably ex- 
punged by Lingar^ija or his son, because they contained the 
last will of Dodda-VirAjendra, the suppression of which lay 
in their interest. The translator, who could have had no 
motive to deviate from his original, finislicd the translation 
ahnost a year before the death of Viranlja. Vfrarsija's guilty 
successors have da-bbled with other documents, forged some 
and destroyed others. The above conjecture seems, therefore, 
to be legitimate enough. 

As for the trustwovthiness of Vfrardja's history, there is 
no reason to doubt the vei-acity of its statements, but it is 
very far &om giving the whole tnith. Three principal omis- 
sions deserve to be noticed: — 

By commencing the history of his family at so late a date, 
V£rardja escapes the disagreeable necessity of disclosing two 
circumstances, without a knowledge of which Ooorg affairs 
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contain mticli that is unintelligible, namely the dependence 
of the Coorg Edjahs on the Ikeri royal family of Shivappa- 
ndyaka, from which probably they descended, and the fact, 
that they belonged, with the Ikeri family, to the sect of the 
Lingaites, while the Coorgs themselves are unconnected with 
any of the general religious systems of India. Hyder and 
Tippu, after having absorbed the kingdom of Ikeri, claimed 
the allegiance of the Cooi-g Rdjahs as a matter of course, and 
knew how to enforce their rights of sovereignty as long as 
their day of prosperity lasted. 

The second point is indicated, indeed, but in the slightest 
possible manner, that the Coorgs in their plundering expedi- 
tions into Mysore, the provinces on the Western Coast and 
the districts to the north of Coorg, ]pillaged without mercy 
the unfortunate towns, villages and farm-houses, which fell 
into their hands. Remnants of the spoils of the low countries 
may yet be treasured up among the hoards of the wealthy 
families of Coorg. Noses, ears and hands were cut off by 
the Coorg banditti, they deserve no better name, without 
ceremony, for the sake of the jewels attached to them. The 
Coorgs became proverbial for wanton cruelty and sensuality 
in^all the surrounding districts, to which they extended their 
ravages. 

Lastly, the Rdjah is most careful not even to hint at the 
system of terror by which he ruled his country. Human life 
seems to have had very little value indeed in his sight. He 
had been trained in a bad school. Plyder had out off one 
whole branch of the family of the Coorg Elijahs. Vlrardja's 
nearest relatives died in prison at Periapatna, the victims of 
hunger and disease. At Kurchi, his own wives and children 
were exit off in one night by tlie robbers sent from,K6te and 
led by a traitor, a Brahmin. Amidst bloodshed and rapine 
he had grown up. No wonder, that he would not spare those 
who were, or whom he conceived to be, his enemies among 
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his subjects. But the Rdjendrandme is studiously silent on 
these subjects. The book was -written for the use of his 
friends and patrons. For this purpose the English translation 
was made, at the request of Vlrardja by Mr. Abercromby, 
and Hindustani translations distributed as i-emembrances 
among the higher officers in the Company's service. Vfrarilja 
was anxious, more anxious than appears to have been natural 
in a person of his situation, to bear a fair character in the 
eyes of the English Sirkar. He seems to have been conscious, 
that to his own people he was an object of terror, probably 
of hatred, and that he had no friend on earth, but the English 
Government, whose gratitude he had indeed fully deserved. 

The English translation of the Rdjendrandnie being avail*- 
able for further particulars, a succinct summary may suffice 
our present purpose. 

A. PlilNOBS OP OOL.L.A.TERAL LINES. 
1633—1780. 

a. Miiddurdja and his descendants. 

The chronicle commences with the reign of Muddur^ja 
who is introduced as the son of App^jirAja and the grandson 
of VfrarAja. He reigned at Hali^ri in 1633,' but subsequently 
established himself at Mercara, where he built the Fort and 
a Palace in 1681. He had three sons: Dodda-Vfrappa, A^ppdji- 
rdja and Nandarija. After a long reign of 54 years Muddu- 
rdja died and his eldest son Dodda-Vlrappa succeeded him. 
The second son was settled at Hal^ri and the third at Hora- 
'Im.ale. 

Dodda-Virappa, with the harelip, had a son Appdjirflja 
who married and had a son, whose name was Chikka-Vlrappa 
Vodeya. 

Appdji of Hal^ri had five sons of whom three died in early 
life. The eldest Miidday a had a sou AppAjirdja; tl^e second 
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Lingar^ja married Ddvambikegamma, who bore him a son 
at the full moon of June 1763, Vf rardjendra Vodeya, the author 
and hero of the R^jendrandiine. His two brothers were Linga- 
rdja and Appdji. 

Of the Horamale brancli Nandartlja liad a son Muddaya 
whose son was Mallaya. 

The relationship of the descexidents of the different lines 
will appear nioi'e clearly from the annexed 

Virar^Ja. 



JDodita-yirappa, Appiyif('ijtt, Nandaraja, 

at Meroara, at Halcri, at Horamale, 

born 1657 + 1736. born KJrO (?) + 1 737. + about 1738 

j \ ^ ! 

Appkir^da, MuiMftifu, TAnnm/iJn, ^ ■'»"«^'««y«- 

born 1680 (?)+ 1729. lorn 1700+1770. ''"i'" 1710 (?).j. 1780. j^^j^l^^j ^ 

Chikhc.Vivappn, App^Jir^Jn. D^appLaja, 



+ 1766. 



+ 1774. 



Virrrjeuaer rotlei/a, LingaiYiJa, Appfiji, 

boni 17G3 + 1809. +1820. + IfiOS. 

virttrfijaf 

(lopoBoa 1834 + 18C2. 

Such was the state of things in Coor<.-, when ChikkadcSva 
Vodeya of Mysore, Dodda Clmnnauitlji, the mother of S<5nm- 
sh^kara Ndyaka of Jkeri, Dodda-Sadilshivanlja of Sdde, 
Venkattldri Ndyaka of B(<lur, Vfravasursija of Chirakal lived 
and ruled their respective priucipalities. The country of 
Periapatna and of Coorg were then one. The frontier of 
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Mysore and Coorg passed between Uddur in Coorg and 
Kattemdlalavddi in Mysore. 

6. !Dod>da- Virapjxi,. 

In tlie reign of Dodda-Vlrappa of Mevcara, Nanjnnda, his 
kinsman, was Rdjah of Periapatna. Some of his officials opened 
a treasonable correspondence with Chikkad^va Vodeya of 
Mysore whom they invited to come and nile over them- 
Nanjardja, perceiving the threatened danger, went to Mercara 
to implore the assistance of his x'elative, who espousing his. 
cause, marched immediately to support him, but on reaching . 
Siddapur he had the mortification to learn, that Periapatna 
had fallen and that Yfrardja, the son of Nanjnnda, wlio had 
been entrusted with the command of the capital, seeing h^ 
situation desperate, had gallantly fallen in its defence, having 
previously in compliance with the sanguinary dictates of honor, 
put to death his wives and children to preserve them from 
polution. 

(In Col. Wilk's "History of Mysore" this event is placed 
in the reiga of Canty Eeva Narsa Ri'yah in 1G44 and Lieut. 
Connor in his "Memoir of the Godagu Survey" mentions 
"Immadi" as the Rdjah of Mysore who attacked Periapatna, 
but.he was only 20 years old, when in 1637 he succeeded 
Cham Edj and as he was poisoned in 1639, it is not likely, 
that he attempted the conquest about 50 years later I) 

Encouraged by his success the Mysore Rdjah, Chikkad^va 
Vodeya, prepared for the conquest of Coorg. His army ad- 
vanced but a short way beyond Bdlele in Coorg and encamp- 
ed on the plain of PalupAre, when they were met by the 
Co orgs. Before daybreak Dodda-Vlrappa attacked them and 
dew 15,000 men with 77 officers, the rest fled back into 
Mysore. .Iminediately after this event the Ooorg R^ah 
marched to TcSmara, to oppose an invasion of the Rdjah of 
Kqfcangadi, who with an army of 5,000 Hairs had ascended 
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the Ghats and in a fortified camp at T6mara awaited t\e 
issue of the Mysorean campaign. 

Dodda-Yirappa had previously detached a hody of fifteen 
hundred men in advance, and the decisive victory gained 
soon enabled him to follow with a larger foi-ce. He made 
a spirited attack, forced the entrenched camp of Viravarma 
and destroyed the Etijah and his army at one blow. 

After some time Chikkaddva Vodeya invaded Bdlur, the 
countiy of Venkatadri Ndyaka. Dodda-Vfrappa, desirous of 
obtaining a share of the spoil for himself, sent a force north- 
ward and seized upon the YtJlusdvira district. The Mysore 
Edjah, having occupied most of the country, demanded that 
district as a part of its territory; but little disposed to restore, 
what he could claim with as good a right as Chikkaddva, he 
declined compliance and a predatory warfare ensued which, 
however, after a short time ended in a compromise: Coorg 
retaining the district in dispute, but Mysore receiving a portion 
of the revenue arising from it. On this account the Y^lusdvira 
district received the name of Harige Shime i, e. country be- 
longing to two parties. 

Dodda-Vlrappa had enjoyed but a short repose, when 
the Rdjah of Ghirakal implored his aid against the arms of 
S<5mash^kara Ndyaka of Ikdri who had already made i^pid 
strides towards the conquest of his territory. The Coorg 
chief exerted his influence to. avert the impending fate; the 
Ndyaka, however, refused to listen to his proposals, pleading 
the expense of the war in money and men. At last he yielded 
so far, as to agree to evacuate the country on payment of 18 
lacs of Eupees, which Viravarma promised to pay and begged 
Dodda-Vfrappa to become security for him. On Sdmash^- 
kara's return to Ik^ri, he halted some days at Subramanya, 
where the Coorg Rdjah paid him a visit of state. Nine lacs 
of Rupees had been unhesitatingly paid by Vlravarma, but 
when tlae second deputation from Coorg came and demanded 
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the balance, lie treated them most insolently. Dodda-Vlvappa 
forthwith despatched a force of 5000 Coorgs under his gene- 
ral J6gi Muttana, to ensure a more strict observance of" the 
convention. Payment was delayed, however, from day to day, 
Muttana at length threatened; whereupon, the Malaydlam 
debtor formed a scheme to destroy the whole force, which 
had come to dun him so disagreeably. Intelligence of this 
design reaching Muttana, he mai-ohed directly to Cannanore, 
defeating a body of Chirakal troops who opposed his passage, 
and by means of boats the (Doorg force reached Kumbla, a 
port near Msi^ngaloi-e, and empty handed returned to Coorg 
through Tiilunsld. Dodda-Vfrappa seems to have taken no 
revenge on the treacherous Vlravarma, but paid the remain- 
ing nine lacs to Sdmashdkara, who presented his kinsman 
with a number of villages in the Tulu country contiguous to 
Coorg to supply him with milk (Arurita). Dodda-Vfrappa 
took this opportunity for purchasing the district Sulya with 
money taken from the Talektlvdri temple-treasury, in order 
to secure a regular supply of cocoanuts for the goddess. The 
whole district was <n\l\ed Amara-Sulya and. became a part of 
the territory of the Coorg Rdjahs. 

Dodda-Vlrappa evinced throughout his long and vigorous 
reign an unconquerable spirit and, though surrounded ^)y 
powerful neighbours, neither the number nor strength of his 
enemies seem to have relaxed his courage or damped his 
entex-prise- He died in 1736, 78 years old. Two of his 
wives ascended the funeral pile with the dead body of the 
Hdjah. 

c. ChlkJea-Virazuxt' 

On the death of his grandfather Chikka-Vfrappa, who in 
1730 already had been anointed successor, assumed authority. 
His early years were clouded by misfortune; having lived in 
prison from his childhood, he was sickly and subject to xier- 
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vous complaints. Appfljirija, bis father, and the only son of 
the late Rdjah, incurring the suspicion of having caused the 
destruction of his wife at the instigation of a favoiii'ite mistress, 
had been thrown into p'rison, where lie languished for twelve 
years until his death, when Iiis son who had shared his mis- 
fortunes, was released and, like many oriental despots, quitted 
a prison to seat himself on a throne. 

During' his weak reign a change, ominous to the destinies 
of Southern India, took place in the government of Mysore. 
The restless ambition of an adventurer had succeeded to the 
peaceful and indolent rule of a Hindu prince, and Mysore, 
now under the vigorous government of llyder AH threatened 
destruction to the smaller states in its vicinity. He seems 
early to have turned his thoughts towards Ooorg. When 
Hyder took Ikdri, which was thenceforth called Hydernagara 
(Nuggur) and incorporated the kingdom with his growing 
territory, he considered himself the liege-lord of Coorg and, 
though foiled for a long while in his assertion of suzerainty, 
at last he succeeded by dint of fraud and force, in coercing 
the risfractory hill-chiefs into a state of vassalage. As a pre- 
liminary step he urged the claim on the Y<Slusilvira district, 
which had been relinquished by a former government. Chikka- 
Vfrappa, unwilling to provoke so powerful an opponent, yield- 
ed to the demand; but Hyder, not satisfied with this conces- 
sion and fertile in expedients, found soon a pretext for break- 
ing -with the prince. In 1765 he sent an army under Fazul 
Ulla Khan against Coorg. On its north-eastern frontier many 
battles were fought between the two countries. At last the 
Mysoreans were defeated and Hyder offex-ed to the RAjah of 
Coorg eternal peace and the Uchingi district, contiguous to 
the northern frontier of Coorg, for 300,000 pagodas. Chikka- 
Vfrappa acceeded to the proposal. He paid a portion of the 
sum and sent hostages for the remainder; the stipulations on 
the part of the Mahomedan commander were as yet unexe- 
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cuted, when tte Edjali died. Having no children, the family 
of Dodda-Virappa became extinguished and in its stead the 
representatives of the Hal^ri- and Horamale-family, Muddu- 
rdjah and Muddaya ruled Coorg together in good harmony. 
They immediately demanded the execution of the treaty, hut 
Hyder, under various pretexts, eluded its fulfilment. After 
protracted fruitless negotiations, the Rdjahs recommenced 
hostilities. Lingardja, the younger brother of MuddurJija, 
attacked Fy^^ul TJlla Khan near the Ydlusdvira district and 
defeated him. Attempting to retire towards Mangalore, by 
the Bissly Grhai^ft, his Coorg opponent outmarched and faced 
him again, and completely routed his army. The whole camp, 
treasure, guns and ammunition fell into the hands of the 
Coorga. Hyder proposed peace. In lieu of the Uchingi coun- 
try he gave the districts of Panje and BelMre for the sum of 
75,000 Rupees already paid to his general and fixed the 
boundary between Mysore and Coorg at the liver Sarve. Thus 
peace was for a while established in 1768. 

d. JDevappardja and JOingaraJa. 

Inl770bothRdjahsdied,MuddayaandMuddurdja. Linga- 
rdja of HaMri wished to see his nephew, Muddurdja's son, on 
the throne. On the part of the Horamale family, Malleya 
the son of Muddaya proposed his own son Ddvappardja as 
successor to the throne of Coorg. A fatal family dispute arose, 
that led the way to foreign subjection. Lingar^ja, being 
unable to force his claims, fled with his son Vf rardja and his 
nephew Appdjirdja, to seek the powerful aid of Hyder, who 
at this period exercised Stipreme control in Mysore. Wolf 
Hyder was delighted to be chosen umpire between the quar- 
relling jungle-sheep of Coorg, and promised every assistance 
to his new clients, whom he kept as his guests at Seringapatam. 
The irruption of Triyambaka Mdva (uncle or father-in-law to 
Shrfmant Peshwa of Poona) which occurred at this juncture, 
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(1771) gave fall employment to Hyder's arms and obliged 
liim, reluctantly to postpone any attempts at improving a cir- 
cumstance so congenial to his designs. 

After the departure of the Mahrattas, a severe famine pro- 
strated the whole of Mysore. Lingardja suggested an ex- 
pedition into Coorg, where plenty of grain would bo found. 
Hyder AH took his advice and in 1773 he marched his army 
into Coorg by way of Arkalgddu and Bettikanavo, but was 
repulsed with loss in Yedavandd. Intrigue, however, removed 
the obstacles which foi-ce could not overcome. The seed of 
discord was sown amongst the adherents of the ruling prince 
and the Mysore troops on again passing the frontier at Bdlelc, 
in Kiggatnd.d, were joined by a large body of Ooorgs and 
marched without opposition straight to the capital, Meroara. 
Ddvappardja sought refuge with the B^j^h of K<5t6, but 
true to the character of his house, Vlravarma gave the fugitive 
Coorg an inhospitable i-eception sayiiig: "Your ancestor, Dodda- 
Vfrappa, took the life of my ancestor Vlravarma at Tdmara. 
Your head shall now atone, unless you redeem yourself with 
a round sum." The hapless refugee paid to his treacherous 
friend Rs. 1,666; but feeling still insecui-e, he fled in disguise 
with only fonr attendants; but was seized by Hyder's people 
at Harihar and earned to Seringapatam, wher.e his family 
lay already in prison, and was murdered together with them. 
Thus the Horamale branch of the Coorg family was cut oft 
by the swoi-d of Hydei- Ali. 

The Nawab now oflfered to restore Coorg to Lingardja, if 
he paid the expense of the expedition. But the resources of 
the country being exhausted, he consented to receive a yearly 
tribute .of Es. 24,000; he also sanctioned the Coorg family to 
take possession of a part of WynAd, said to liave been wrested 
from them at some remote period; but, apparently repenting 
of his moderation, he after a few months demanded and ob- 
tained, though with constrained assent, the cession of Am^ra- 
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Sulya, Panje, Belldre and Y^usdvira. Witt a' force of 3,000 
Coorgs Lingardja invaded Wyndd and erected a wooden fort 
at Kalpavati, by means of which and a force of 2000 men 
he kept the district for five years. 

When Appdjirdja died in 1775, Lingai'dja himself suc- 
ceeded to the throne, setting aside the claims of his two 
nephews, whom, however, he brought up together with his 
own son Vlrarija Vodeya. In 1779 the Wyndd garrison was 
obliged to retire, being short of provisions and closely pres- 
sed by the Rdjah of K<Ste. Upon this disagreeable news, Linga- 
rdja despatched a body of 2000 Coorgs, headed by his two 
nephews. On the way this force was intercepted by the Rdjah 
of K6te and defeated; amongst the slain was one of the princes 
and the other, being taken prisoner, was soon after put to 
death. 

B. OOORa UNDER DODDA-VIBARAJBNTDRA VODESYA. 

1780—1807. 
a. VirarciJ&iiidra In Mysore captivity, 

Lingardja died in the beginning of 1780. His sons, 
V£rardjeudra Vodeya and- Lingardja were of tender age, the 
eldest being only about 16. Hyder, conceiving it a favourable 
moment to complete the spoliation, he had so successfully 
begun, assumed entire possession of Coorg, under the pretence 
of being guardian to the princes unlil they would come of 
age. Meanwhile they were to reside in the fort of Gartiru. 
A Brahmin, Subarasaya, formerly Eldranika (Treasurer) of the 
Ooorg Bdjah was appointed Commissioner of Coorg by the 
usurper, and a Mussulman ganison held Mercara fort, which 
Hyder caused to be strengthened. 

Enraged at the abduction of their princes from their 
country and the Brahmin's lording it over them, the Coorgs 
broke out in open rebellion in June 1782* On hearing that 
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Hyder had marched for the Carnatic, to oppose the British 
army under Sir Eyre Coote, they drove the Mussulmans out 
of the country and proclaimed their independance. 

The death of Hyder prevented an immediate retribution; 
but Tippu Sultan, his son, was fully determined! on the re- 
conquest of Coorg. He first sent the family of the Cooi-g 
Rdjahs to Periapatna and after having treacherously seized 
Gener-al Mathews and his officers at Nuggur and reduced 
Mangalore in 1784, he marched through Coorg on his way 
to Seringapatam, when he compounded matters with the in- 
surgents- On this occasion, accoi'ding to Col. Wilk's account, 
Tippu is said to have hai-angued the Coorgs on the subject of 
their moral and political sins in the following words: "If six 
br-others dwell together in one house, and the elder brother 
marries, his wife becomes equally the wife of the other five, 
and the intercourse so far from being disgraceful, is familiarly 
considered as a national rite; not a man in the country knows 
his father, and the ascendancy of women and bastardy of 
your children, is your common attribute. From the period 
of my father's conquest of the country, you have rebelled 
seven times and caused the death of thousands of our troops; 
I forgive you once more; but if rebellion be ever repeated, 
I have made a vow to God, to honour every man of the country 
with Islam; I will miake you aliens of your home and establish 
you in a distant land, and thus at once extinguish rebellion 
and plurality of husbands and initiate you in the more honor- 
able practice of Islam!" But scarcely had Tippu left, when 
the Coorgs, stirred by the apprehension of incurring his 
vengeance, again took up arms, and repossessed themselves 
of their native hills in 1785. 

To suppress this revolt, Tippu despatched a force of 
15,000 men under Janulabdin. At UlaguUi, in Miidugeri- 
ndd, tlje Mussulmans were opposed by a body of 4,000 Coorgs, 
who after a sharp encounter forced them to retire to Bettada- 
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pur with the loss of their baggage. The ill success of his 
general induced Tippu, to take the command in person, and 
hsTving collected another army, he enterdd Coorg by the 
same route and reached Mercara with but little loss, where he 
effected an amicable settlement. Under prej|tence of peaceful 
intentions and conciliatory measures, Tippil allured most of 
the Coorgs to Talekdvdxi (in 1785), and wli«n they felt most 
secure, he seized them suddenly with their families about 
85,000 souls, sent them to Seringapatsim and, carrying out his 
former threat, had Ihem forcibly circumcised- On the same 
auspicious day, when he added so great a number to Islam, 
he assumed the royal dignify and declared himself indepen- 
dent of Delhi. 

Into depopulated Coorg he sent Mussulman landlords and 
gave to them the lands and slaves of the exiles, besides a 
supply of labourers from Adwdni in the Bellary district and 
armed them with a degree of cruel proscription: 

"The country is given to yoa in Jaghir, improve it and 
be happy; the extermination of those mountaineei-s being deter- 
mined on, you are required as an imperious duty, to search 
for and to slay all who may have escaped our just vengeance ; 
their wives and children will become your slaves." A Brahmin 
Ndgappaya, a nephew of Subarasaya, was charged with the 
government of Coorg; but was soon convicted of embezzle- 
ment and condemned to ihe gallows, when he fled to the K<5te 
B&jah in Malabar. 

6. T€rar<^endnr ttt liherfy. 

C(mpxi£ wiih MMe m^ Mysore. 

Such was the state of affairs, wherl in December 1788 
Virardjendra (also written ViraiAja) Vodeya, accompanied by 
his wife and his two brothers, Lingardja and Appdji, the 
principsd survivors of ihe Coorg fimnly, effected Hs escape 
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from Periapatna after a confinement of six years. • Leaving 
his family in a secure retreat at Kurchi in Kiggatndd, Vfra- 
rdja was inveigled beyond the frontier by Ndgappaya and 
fell into the power of Vfravarma, the K(5te Eijah, who availed 
himself of his misfortunes and obliged him after some deten- 
tion to cede, as an atonement for the death of his ancestor 
who was slain at Tdmara, the site of a fort at that place and 
to give up for ever three valuable and extensive districts viz. 
Kiggatndd, Amatndd and YedenalknAd. Complying under 
the pressure of circumstances, Vfrar^ja thus purchased his 
freedom and returned to Co org. A fortnight after Viravarma 
ascended the Ghats to take possession of the ceded districts. 
Now came Vfrardja's turn. With a number of Coorgs, who 
had rallied round their chief, he surrounded the camp of the 
Kdte E^jah, and forced him, not only to return the document, 
extorted from him at Arala, but to renounce also on his part 
every claim to the Wyndd coTintry. 

Virardja now sallied foi-th at the head of his Coorgs to 
fight the Mussulmans. In a short time he had cleared the 
country of the usurpers from Bissly Ghat to Manantody. Suc- 
cessful plundering expeditions into the Mysore were carried 
on at the same time and large supplies of cattle and grain 
carried away into Coorg, where they were divided anaong the 
adherents of the Rdjah. During this season, full of daring 
and successful exploits, the gallant YixaxAJB. once, on his return 
from an expedition into Mysore, found the residence of Iiis 
family at Kurchi a heap of ruins and ashes. Every soul of 
his family had been destroyed and all the old family treasures 
carried off. The runaway Ndgappaya had shown the way to 
a troop of Nair banditti and Mulltiurubas, despatched upon 
this errand of treachery and blood by the fiendish foe of the 
Coorg Bijahs, the Kdte Arasu. 

Tippu Stdtan, irritated by these daring incursions, deter- 
mined on retribution. He ordered a large force into Cobrg 
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under the command of Golam Ali, who carried fire and sword 
all over the country. 

Virardja must soon have succumhed to the superiority in 

numbers and discipline of the Mysoreans, had not a revolt of 

the MalayAlam Rdjahs compelled Tippu to order Golam Ali 

with his army to the Western Coast. The latter was, however, 

not pei'mitted to leave Coorg unmolested. On his march he 

was fiercely attacked at the Kodantur-pass and suffered severe 

losses. Thereupon Tippu sent a considerable reinforcement 

under four captains, amongst them a Frenchman. Virardja 

lay in wait for them at the Heggala-pass. The Mysoreans 

left 800 men dead on the ground and 400 wounded. Their 

baggage and stores fell into the hands of the hill-men; the 

whole force might have been destroyed, had not the Coorgs 

preferred plundering to fighting. The booty came most 

seasonable. The prisoners were sent back into Mysore. 

Tippu was alarmed, and despatched in 1790 Buran-u-din, 
his own brothei'-in-law, with a strong army and large supplies 
to secure Coorg by strengthening the four forts Kushdlnagara 
(Fraserpet) Mercai-a, Beppuni5,d and Bhjlgamandala. On his 
way to Mercara he, was attacked and beaten by Vfrardja, but 
escaped thither with the loss of one-half of his military stores. 
■Without having seen the other forts, Buran-u-din returned to 
Seringapatam and concerted with Tippu another campaign 
for the same purpose; but Vlrardja anticipated their design by 
storming and dismantling the several forts. At the head of 
1500 Ooorgs Vfr-arAja marched in June 1789 against KushAl- 
nagara on the banks of the Kdv^ri. A sally fi'om it checked 
his advance guard, but coming up with the main body to 
their support, after an obstinate encounter, he captured the 
place having closely followed the enemy as they fled in at the 
gate. The garrison endeavoured to escape by swimming the 
river, but was pursued with such success, that 500 out of 700 
were kaied. The Killaddr's head was laid at the feet of the 
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Rajah, KusMlnagara was sadced ond the Fort burnt. In 
August Vfrardja attacked the Fort of BeppunAd. The gnrrison 
capitulated and obtained a free passage through Coorg. The 
Fort was destroyed. By dint of extraordiimry exertions 
Buran-u-diii, dividing his army into three cohimns, succeeded 
in throwing sifpplies into the B^'ort of Bhiignmandalji, but was 
repeatedly attacked and beaten on the march and had to fall 
back on Seringapatam. The capture of the Fort, which was 
of some strength, speedily followed. Vlrai-jtja platited his 
guns on the hill of Mumbdratu and poinied them with his own 
hand against the Fort which was well defended. After five 
days the place fell. Three coppei'-tiles of the temple at Blitlga- 
mandala had been destroyed by the lisijah's cannon balls, 
they were replaced by tiles of silver. After this achievement 
Virardja sent a detachment into tlie Tulu country to take 
possession of Amara-Sulya which Lingantja had ceded to 
Hyder. There was now only Mercara left in the hands of 
the Mussulmans, under Ali Beg, but he wns cut off from all 
communication with Mysore and in fact a harmless prisoi\er. 

A few remarks on the military force of Coorg at that 
time may prove of interest. 

The Jamma-Cooi-gs holding their land by a military te- 
nure in return for the immunities which tliey enjoyed, all 
able bodied men of this active and warlike peasantry consti- 
tuted the Edjahs' military force, which, though iiregular in 
its organization, was kept in constant practice of its duties. 
These personal services of the Choudigaras or Coorg soldiers 
as guards for a period of fifteen days at a time, enjoined by 
the Rdjahs and admitted by the ryots, were rendered with 
cheerful obedience. 

Under the chief command of the Rdjah, the force, num- 
bering at times from six to ten thousand Coorgs was sub- 
divided into bodies of various strength, the smallest number- 
ing from ten to hundred men under a Jemindar, any larger 
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and more indefinite number was cpmmanded by the K^riagdra, 
who again acted under a Sarva-kdriagdra or General; both 
were distinguished by a gold banded scarlet head-dress, the 
kombu toppi. 

As the Coovg force was not a standing army, it received 
no pay. Whilst on active duty as guards or during warfare, 
the soldiers were maintained at the public expense, and being 
remarkable for their predatory habits, they largely shared 
with the Rdjahs in the spoil. Without discipline and orga- 
nization, the Coorgs displayed their strength chiefly behind 
their stockades and Cadangas. In the open field they rareh 
faced the attacks of regular troops. 

c. Vi/rardja an ally of tJie JEast-Indian Cofnpam/y. 

Conclusion of the alliance. 

About this period the fix-st connection between the English 
and the Coorgs took place. Desirous of gaining the friend- 
ship of so able a partizan and foreseeing the strategical value 
of Coorg in the impending struggle with Tippu, the Q-overn- 
ment of the Company eagerly seized the proffered band of 
yf raxdja who dreaded and hated Tippu, from whom he could 
expect no mercy and whose assurances and promises, he knew, 
he could never trust. His hopes depended on his success in 
gaining the support of a powerful ally. His eyes were di- 
rected towards the rising star of the Company. The union 
with Tippu's enemies was therefore effected without difficulty. 
After the receipt of orders from Bombay to conclude in the 
name of the British Government an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the Edjah of Goorg, Robert Taylor, the English 
Chief at Tellicherry invited the Eiijah to a conference. Ac- 
companied by Capt. Brown, who had been sent to conduct 
him to the head-quarters of the Campany on the Western 
Coast, Vlrardja repaired thither in October 1790. 
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A formal treaty was concluded with the following stipu- 
lations: — 

1. While the sun and moon endure, the faith of the con- 

tracting pai-ties shall be kept inviolate. 

2. Tippu and his allies are to be treated as conimoii 

enemies. The lUjah will do all in Ijia power to amht 
the English to injure Tippu. 

3. The Rdjah will furnish for fair payment nil the mippliea 

his country affords, and have no connection with 
other "topiwalahs" (viz. the French). 

4. The Company guarantee the indepcndenco of Coorg, 

and the maintenance of the Elijah's interests in the 
case of a peace with Tippu, 

5. An asylum and every hospitality is olfered to the KAjah 

and his family at Telliclxerry until the establiBhmcnt 
of peace. 

God, sun, moon and earth be wittieHsenl 

Signed: Robert Taylor Esq. onbehalf of the Governments 
of Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

Virardjendra Vodeya^ Bdjah of Ctmrg. 

When Sir Eobert Abercromby, the Governor of Bombay, 
arrived at the coast, the Rjljah was invited to an interview 
and was escorted by an oificer and a company of Hcpoys. 
He on this occasion, interceded with his new friend, Sir Hobert 
Abercromby for the poor Bibi of CannanorS and her son. 
She had made an attempt at decoying to Cannaitore and 
betray into the hands of the Mussulman array the English do- 
tachnjent at Tellicherry; and Sir Abercromby had resolved 
on deposing her and sending her with her son to Bombay. 
Vfrardjendra effected a reconciliation and thus requited the 
service, which the Bibi's ancestor, Ali, had rendered to hifl 
ancestor, Dodda-Vfrappa with the harelip, by deHvennjr hm 
Captain from the hands of the Chirakal Edjah. 
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First war of the allies with Tippu. 

Meanwhile the Mussulman garrison at Mercara had con- 
sumed all its provisions. Tippu, afraid of losing his last 
stronghold in Coorg, despatched a convoy with a cousiderahle 
force under KAder Khan. On its reaching Mullus6ge (near 
Fraserpet) Vfrardja attacked and repulsed it with a loss of 
500 men on the side of the Mysoreans. Encamped upon a 
little hill near the battle ground, with the provision bags piled 
up for defence, the beaten troops expected a new attack, for 
which the Coorgs longed with impatience; but Vlrardja for- 
bore. Recognising in the commander of the Mussulmans, 
KAder Khan, an old acquaintance, who liad befriended him 
during his captivity at Pei'iapatna and protected the honour of 
his sister, Vfrar^ja resolved to spare his life, and, when subse- 
quentl}' informed by Kdder Khan, that unless he could ac- 
complish his object, he was sure to be destroyed with his fa- 
mily by Tippu, the Rdjah ordered his men to escort the con- 
voy to Mercara and to invite Jaffar Ali Beg to capitulate, 
which he did after the new provisions were consumed. These 
extraordinary proceedings could not fail to raise a suspicion 
of treachery in the mind of General Abercromby, that the 
Rdjah was leagued with Tippu against the English. Vlrardja 
satisfactorily explained his motives, ?ind however the General 
might disapprove of his acts, he was equally assured of his 
sincerity, as struck with his romantic generosity. On the 
evacuation of the Fort of Mercara, all its guns, ammunition and 
treasure were delivered to the Goorgs and the R4jah, who had 
come over from Nalkndd, liberally supplied the wants of the 
captured garrison and permitted them to withdraw in safety 
across the frontier. He was now for the first time undisturbed 
master of his ancient patrimony, but the repeated devasta- 
tions, of which it had been the theatre, left it little better 
than a vast wild. No wonder, therefore, that Vlrardja, who 
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had UBdertaken to provision the English force, determined on 
retaliating by raids into the enemy's country the injui'ies he 
had so long experienced and the spoil of 1500 heads of cattle 
and vast stores of grain evinced the success with which he 
i-eplenished his resources. 

The period had now approached, when Tippu was to en- 
counter the most formidable combination, he had yet met, 
and the capture of Bangalore gave hope of success. Lord 
Cornwallis advanced towards the capital from Madras and 
General Abercromhy was to meet him for support. A passage 
was prepared through Coorg for the Bombay army. The 
route of the Heggala-pass was chosen. Vfrardja waited upon 
the General and made over to the English Officers a great 
quantity of grain in addition to upwards of a thousand draught 
cattle previously supplied. Vfrardja accompanied Sir Robert 
before Seringapatam. Operations had commenced with every 
prospect of an immediate and successful termination, when 
the severity of the monsoon of 1791 suspended active military 
operations and obliged both armies to fall back, Lord 
Cornwallis to Bangalore, Sir Eobert to Bombay. The artillery 
stores and ammunition, belonging to the Bombay army, were 
left in charge of the Rdjah, who, during the rainy season was 
engaged in purchasing all the grain he could from his own 
people and from the Pinddri contractors of Tippu. Aware 
of the great advantages, that would attend the friendship' of 
the Coorg chief at this juncture, Tippu now condescended, to 
send a confidential oflScer, lOider Khan, the friend of Vfrardja, 
with an autograph letter from Tippu, and letters from Mir 
Sdduk, his Prime minister, andPurneah, the minister of Finance, 
soliciting Vlrardja's forgiveness and friendship and offering 
as the price for his co-operation against the English, to cede 
the districts on his eastern frontier: Hegganad^vana-K<5te, 
Periapatna, Bettadapur, Konanur and Artalgudu, and to 
enlarge his western bounda;y by the addition of certain dis- 
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tricts, dependent on Cannanore. Vfrardja shewed these letters 
to Sir Robert, who at the end of the monsoon had returned, 
and after consulting with him, replied to the Sultan's over- , 
tures in these words: "By similar fair speeches and promises 
you have formerly deceived and ruined Coorg. God has 
given me one tongue, with which I have pledged fidelity to 
the English. I have not two tongues like you." Mussulman 
violence and treachery had now their reward. Vlrardja re- 
mained faithful to the Company and the Bombay army had a 
safe road through a friendly territory into the heart of Mysore. 
Leaving part of his military stores, not immediately required 
at Heggola in charge of a regiment commanded by Col. Finch, 
who was to draw his supplies from the Coorgs, Sir Robert 
marched with the main body of the Bombay troops to Siddapur, 
where he received large supplies of grain, stored up in Kiggat- 
ndd. The success of the first operations by Lord Cornwallis, 
having driven the Mysore troops during two night attacks 
to seek shelter under the walls of Seringapatam, about 5,000 
Coorgs, who had been carried away by Tippu, with their 
wives and children, altogether about 12,000 souls, made their 
escape in the confusion that ensued and returned to their 
native country. The Coorgs being better adapted to an 
active guerrilla warfare, than to the tedious operations of 4- 
siege, Vlrardja was desired to intercept a valuable convoy, 
proceeding from Nuggur to Seringapatam by the Astdreghat. 
This service was effected with his usual address, and a warrant 
to plunder the neighbouring country coming within the limits 
of his commission, gave a wide license to the predatory 
habits of his followers. Part of the booty he distributed 
amongst the returned exiles, whom he had reinstated into 
their hereditary possessions; he also had houses built for them 
and provisions supplied for two months- 
Lord Cornwallis made peace with Tippu under the walls 
of Seringapatam, on severe, but still too easy terms. Tippu 
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had to pay tklhee criMres of Rupees and to cede one half of his 
dominions to the OompRny and to its allies, the Nizam and 
Peish^ya, "from the comatries adjacent, according to their 
situation." Coorg was iti -danger of being overlooked and 
sacrificed. It required the zealous iatercession of Sir Robert 
Abercromby, to induce the G-overnor Oeneral to make an 
after demand for the cession of Coorg, though not adjacent 
to the Company's territory, in order to keep faith with Vlra- 
rdja and to save him from, the fangs of Tippu, v9-hose first 
move after the peace would, no doubt, have been to wreak- 
his vengeance upon his former vassal. The rage of Tippu 
was unbounded. "To which of the English possessions," he 
cried, "is Coorg adjacent? Why do they not ask for the key of 
Seringapatam?" The treaty was in danger of being broken 
off; but Lord Oornwallis remained firm. English guns, which 
had already been sent away, were ordered back, and Tippu 
began to prepare for defence. At the last moment he gave 
an unwilling assent to the demand and, admitting the stipu- 
lation, which guaranteed the independence of the Gporg 
principality from Mysore, he transferred his claims of allegi- 
ance and the tribute of Rs. 24,000 annually from the Rdjah 
to the English and peace was concluded (March 1792). 

An armed peace. 

Sir Robert Abercromby on meeting Vfrardja at Heggala 
in April 1792 informed him of the tei-ms of the treaty and 
requested him to give back the districts, which he had lately 
wrested from Tippu and informed him, that he was expected 
in future to pay his tribute to the English Government. Vlra- 
rdja was indignant at both these propositions, for he had ex- 
pected some better reward for his important services. Sir 
Robert did all in his power, to pacify the brave ally, who 
had served him so well, but, of course, the Mysore territory 
had to be restored and the Rdjah's dream of "an independant 
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principality of Coorg" could not be realized. Sir Robert 
appeased, however, Virardja bj promising him an English 
Engineer to rectify the boundaries, which proved the more 
desirable, since Tippu extended his claims also to Amara- 
Sulya, besides the districts of Panje and BelMre. The two 
latter the E^jah yielded, the former remained in his posses- 
sion. 

At his last meeting with Vfrar^ja at Cannatiore in Marph 
1793, when proceeding from Bombay to Calcutta to take up 
his appointment as Commander-in-Chief of Bengal, Sir Robert 
honoured the Rdjah by drawing up a new agreement, to satisfy 
the gallant ally and to bind him still closer to the interests of 
the Company. The terms of the document are these: 

1. The Rdjah of Coorg has himself recovered his hei-e- 
ditary principality from Tippu Sultan. The Company have 
in no wise assisted him in this struggle. When 'hostilities 
between Tippu and the Company commenced, the Rdjah, of 
his own accord, attached himself to the Company and con- 
cluded a treaty, the documents! of which are preserved in the 
archives at TfeUicherry. 

2. The Rdjah freely opened his country to the Bombay 
forces, which marched from Tellicherry to Mysore, and was 
most zealous in providing the Company's troops with every 
thing he could procure for them in Coorg and Mysore. "Without 
his friendly assistance the Bombay army would have met with 
great difficulties. Of his own accord, the Edjah refuses to 
receive payment for his supplies of grain, cattle, etc. 

3. Tippu repeatedly tried to shake the fidelity of the 
Pdjah, but the latter never swerved from his allegiance to the 
Company. 

4. In March last, when the treaty was concluded at 
Seringapatam, Lord Corawallisj in order to :fre6 the Rdjah 
©f Ceprg entirely from the power of Tippu, ^eaired to take 
Kin under .the special proteotton of the Oonjbany, Tippu 
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raised the most violent opposition, but in vain. Upon that 
he falsely stated, that Coorg had paid him a yearly tribute 
of Es. 24,000, which he would transfer to the Company. 

5. In opposition to this falsehood the Edjah of Coorg 
asserts, that he has never paid such a tribute; but he is quite 
w^Uling to pay of his own free will the sum of 8000 Pagodas 
(24,000 Es.) to the Company every year for their friendship 
and protection. 

6. The Company on the other hand, engages, to give no 
molestation to the R^jah and in no wise to interfere with the 
government of Coorg; for the Edjah is quite competentj to 
take care of his own affairs. 

Cannanoi-e, i _,. . _ _ 

31st March 1793. i ^^gned: Eobert Abercroml^. 

P. S, The above 8000 Pagodas, 3 Eupees being an equi- 
yalent for 1 Pagoda, are to be paid annually at Tellicherry 

From this time to the end his life, Virardja remained th 
trusty friend of the Company and his affairs prospered. 

On the place where he had first met with General Aber- 
cromby on his march to Seringapatam in 1791 the Edjah 
founded the town Virardjendrapet in 1792. In April 1795 
Vfrardja took up his residence in the new palace built at 
Nalkndd. Meanwhile Tippu, maddened with i-evenge ag- 
ainst the Chief, who had so long alarmed his feai^ and so 
successfully defied his power and resisted his arms, resolved 
on his destruction by the basest means, gaining over Lingrdja, 
a relative of Vfrardjendra, and some Coorgs to undertake the 
foul plot of shooting the Rdjah at a favourable spot in the 
jungle on his way to Mercara. The first attempt failed; but 
Tippu, little controlled by feelings of compunction, concerted 
with Lingardja more effective measures to accomplish his de- 
sign. Two of his best marksmen were to lie in ambush in 
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some place belonging to Lingarilja, to shoot the Edjah, when 
he would come from his new palace at NalknAd, to attend 
the Shivar^tri festival at Mercara. The conspiracy, however, 
was betrayed, the assassins seized, and during the night-scuffle 
Lingardja and his family were killed. The two would-be-murd- 
erers were kept alive at Vfrdjendrapet as manifest witnesses 
of Tippu's treachery, but each had one leg cut off to prevent 
their flight. Letters of congratulation on his providential 
escape were received by the Edjah from Sir John Shore, the 
Governor General, and from Mr. Duncan, the Governor of 
Bombay. 

Vlrar^ja having no sons, he resolved to marry a second 
time in 1796. In front of the palace at Nalkndd a fine 
pavilion, which may still be seen (1870), was erected for the 
occasion: Honored by a deputation from the English Com- 
missioner at Malabar and a company of sepoys, and amidst a 
large concourse of people from Coorg and the adjacent pro- 
vinces, the ceremony took place and Mahd,devamma was de- 
clared Rdni and her children were to succeed to the throne 
of Coorg, 

To show more clearly the personal character of Vfrardja 
and the tenor of his intercourse with the British Officials, a 
few hitherto unpublished letters of the Coorg Chief, Written 
in 1798 may find here a convenient place. 
• He therein apprises his friends of the movements of his 
arch-enemy, Tippu, whom he constantly watched, and who, 
since the hurried treaty of Lord Cornwallis, was secretly pre- 
paring for a new war with th^ Company. 
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To 

CHEISTIAN PEILE Esq. 

Commissioner of Malabar. 
From 

VIRARAJENDRA 

of Ilaleri in Coorg, 

14tli February 1798. 
Salani ! 

Until now I am well and hope frequently to hear also of 
your, well-being. 

The news frora. the east are these: Tippu pui'poses by way 
of Coorg to come to you, and he has hitherto collected troops 
in the north, especially cavalry. Several Regiments are sta- 
tiojied in Sakunipuram. under Purneah and Mfr Sahib. Be- 
sides there are 15,000 men at Mangalore and in the Fort of 
Belldre. On the 16th February he is to leave his capital 
with his whole army to march upon my country; at least so 
h^ gives out. It is said, he also sent word to the K<5te Rdjah, 
that the English at Tellicherry would probably came to the 
assistance of the Coorg Rdjah; he should prevent them from 
ascending the Ghats. For this purpose, the Rdjah should, 
under pretence of performing some funeral rites, proceed to 
Tiranelli (in Wyndd) and there hold a conference with Tippn. 
Since the conclusion of the peace in 1792 Tippu never made 
such vast preparations as now, collecting powder, shot, caia- 
nons, provisions and draught cattle, in order to attack three 
points at once. If he comes this vi^ay, I shall give him a 
warm reception. But this time, it may tui-n out a more se- 
rious matter. I must think of fighting him as well, as of pro- 
tecting women and children. To send them to Tellicherry 
during hostilities, may be attended with difficulties, since 
I cannot trust those Nairs and Farias. Of this I wish to in- 
form you; but I may assure you, that I shall boldly oppose 
him. I will try to find an -asylum for my family with iny 
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friends in Chirakal, for which purpose I should thank you for 
a Captain with three companies of sepoys, to keep aloof the 
rebellious Nairs. You will thus have the honor, to be the 
saviour of my family. Then I shall rush to arms and hope, 
as a gallant soldier, to secure your appi'obation. Please let 
me know, whether I may count upon your assistance. In 
the event of your inability I shall try my utmost, and in the 
extreme case kill wife and child and perish in the fight. 
What I desire in this life is, the mercy of the great God and 
the favor of the Company. Besides this I seek neither friend- 
ship nor help. The Company is my mother, her officers my 
brothers; therefore their cause and mine are one. This is the 
cause of Tippus hatred. Pray, send me a speedy reply. 
Every news I send without delay, be it by day or by night. 
One thing more. Report says, the French came to Mangalore." 
In Mr. Peile's reply the receipt of two letters is anounced, 
but concerning the principal question he has to wait for the 
decision of the Commissioner; but the Edjah may count upon 
his own friendship and support. 

On the 23rd February 1798 Vfrardjendra writes again to 

Mr. Peile: "I am well and wish often to hear of your welfare. 

On the 14:th I informed you, how Tippu was collecting all 

his strength- My officials are on the look-out for every news 

and how could I keep it from my friends? The Tula men 

whom I sent into the Tulu country estimate the assembled 

troops there at four thousand. In Subrama*(ya there are 

thousand Canarese. Measures are first to be taken against 

the Rdjah of Kumhla (20 miles to the south of Mangalore) 

who, aftfer his return from Bombay, showed a rebellious spirit. 

There are also some troops in B^al (36 miles) south of 

Mangalore and a few Moplas in Mangalore. During the 

impending monsoon all the forts in the Tulu country are to 

be thoroughly repaired. My scout from Mysore reports, that 

Tippu was concentrating his troops, that he had left Walla- 
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gulla and was then encamped at Pallammurik^, where the 
K6te Kijah had met him and was present on horseback at a 
revue; that Tippu had presented the R^jah with a pdlky, two 
bracelets, two fans and two horses, after which he returned 
to Wyndd with 60 Nairs. These men were unmistakably 
Nairs, for they wore the forelock and no turbans. The RAjah 
was called the 'K<5te Rdjah'; whether lie was the RAjah him- 
self or only a member of his family, or an ambassador, the 
scout could not say. There arrived also 20 Moplas with 
loads, which, it was said, contained presents from Oannanore. 
On the day of the Rdjah's departure, 3000 sepoys and 1000 
Canarese men proceeded to Nanchanapura, to secure for him 
Wyndd. Some say, Tippu will return to Seringapatam; 
others, that he will make a raid into Coorg; others that he 
will descend the Tamarajeri-ghat into Malabar." 

To 

JAMES STEVENS Esq. 

It is already three months, that I ordered my confidential 
agent at Mahd, to pay the tribute to the Company. As 
Oapt. Mahoney is now with us and the Karanika Subbaya has 
to travel with him, there will be some delay. Immediately 
after his return, I shall settle the whole amount, pray send 
me then a receipt as usual. I am very glad, that you are 
now first Magistrate in Tellicherry. May you be on as friendly 
terms with me as Mr. Taylor was and look upon my weal 
and woe as upon yours." 

Second war wtik Tvpyu. 

Tippu, whom no treaty could bind, nor any ties of faith 
or morality control, was preparing amidst the most amicable 
professions, to violate those treaties, which he pretended so 
much to respect. The English Government, apprised of the 
offensive alliance which he had entered into with the French, 
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adopted She means of early crushing so formidable a confe- 
deracy. Actuated by a still stronger resentment Vlrardja 
hastened to their standard and in all the warm of sincerity 
declared, "that his exertions should be increased tenfold." 
A depot was immediately formed at Vfrdjondrapet, and mea- 
sures taken, to accumulate whatever his little state could 
afford. In conformity to the military preparations determined 
on, Generals Stuart and Hartly at the head of the Bombay 
army ascended the Heggala-ghat (20th I^'ebruai'y 1799) and 
experienced the most prompt and effectual assistance with 
coolies, draught cattle, elephants, grain and sheep, an aid the 
more grateful, as proving the fidelity of the Chief* His first 
exploit was in saving a large poi-tion of the baggage, w^hich 
had been seized by a body of Moplas at the foot of the pass. 
Instigated by Tippu and incited by the prospect of plunder, 
a body of Nairs was to" invade Goorg, as soon as the army 
proceeded to the eastward. To repel such an attack, and to 
secure the rear, especially the hospital which was erected at 
Virdjendrapet for the sick of the Bombay army, whom General 
Stuart left in Goorg, wjien he marched against Seiingapatam, 
Vfrardja, who had offered to accompany the English army 
into Mysore, was politely requested to stay behind with his 
Goorgs, who were rather troubl^ome auxiliaries to a regular 
army, as bad as the Mahrattas, if not worse- Capt. Mahoney, 
who had been appointed Resident of Vlrardja a shoi't time 
previous to the commencement of the last war with Tippu, 
communicated to the Edjah the Earl of Mornington's pro- 
clamation of war, dated Fort St George 22nd February 1799, 
and asked him in the name of the Company's Government, 
to exert himself to the utmost of his power, as he would neces- 
sai-ily share the fate of the English, if Tippu were victorious. 
In the early part of March Tippu moved with a large 
force towards the frontier of Goorg, to oppose the Bombay 
iarmy. He encamped near Pariapatna. The battle of Sidde- 
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sliwai-a ensued, wlien three native battalions under Colonel 
Montresor find Major Disney held their ground from 9 a. bi. 
until 2 p. M. against the -whole army of Tippu, and the two flank 
companies of His Majesty's 75th and the whole of the 77th 
under Lieut. Colonel Dunlop, led by General Stuart to their 
assistance, bi-oke Tippu's line within half an hour and obtained 
a complete victory at a comparatively small loss, whilst that 
of Tippu was severe, lunnbering amongst the «laiu, the famous 
Benki-Navab — or "Fire-prince," one of Tippu's best generals. 

The E,fljah of Coorg personally accompanied General Stuart 
and witnessed for the first time the conduct of European troops 
in the presence of an enemy. There is a chivalrous air in 
all that proceeded from this extraordinary man, and some 
passages of his letter to the Governor General, giving an 
account of the operations of this day are tinged with his 
peculiar character. 

"General Stuart," lie writes, "marched with two rcgimencs 
of Europeans, keeping the remainder of the army in the plain 
of Kanidygiidu,- on approachiiig, ho ordered tlie two regi- 
ments to attack the enemy. A severe action ensued, in which 
I was present. To describe the battle, which General Stuart 
faught with these two i-egiments of Europeans, the discipline, 
valour, strength and magnanimity ofthe troops, the courageous 
attack upon the army of Tippu, surpasses all example in this 
world. In our Shdstras and Purdnas, the battles fought by 
Allaret and Maharut have been much celebrated; but they 
are unequal to this battle; it exceeds my ability to describe 
this action at length to your Lordship." 

While Seringapatam was besieged, Vfrardja sent an ex- 
pedition of Cooi'gs under Subbaya and Bopu into the Tulu 
country, the greater part of which was wrested from the Mus- 
sulmans and plundered in Coorg style. His efforts in Mysore 
were not less vigorous or less suocessfal. Baswanpatam, 
Arkalgiidu and other smaller towns were captured and the 
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Coorgs indulged themselves in the full gratification of every 
military appetite. 

On the 4tlx of May Seringapatam was stormed and Tippu 
himself killed in the fray. On the 23rd of May General 
Harris, the Commander-in-Chief, sent a letter of thanks to 
Virardja, accompanied by a present of one of Tippu's own 
horses, one of his pdlkis and one of his howdas. The promise 
was also given, that the country of Coorg would be restored 
to the Edjah. 

Virardjds relation to the Company after ike loar. 

Purneah, the Brahman minister of Finance tinder Tippu, 
was placed at the head of the government of Mysore, which 
the Company restored to a descendant, then a child of six 
years, of the ancient Edjahs. The Governor General informed 
the Coorg Rdjah of the new order of things and begged him 
to refer in futitre any difference, that might arise between 
himself and the ^Mysore Government, to the decision of the 
Company. Vfrardjender had a mean opinion of the new 
Rdjah, who was "a mere orphan child" and thought, names 
only had been changed. The Brahmins, his old foes had 
held power under Tippu and they held it now. They would 
not fail to do their utmost to embroil him with the Company's 
Government. Vfrardja had to restore to Mysore the districts 
he had occupied during the season of hostilities and Karanika 
Subhaya had to evs^cuate the Tulu country. Vlrardja had 
expected to be put in possession of Periapatna and the con- 
tiguous districts, hut he was not to have any part of the Mysore 
country for political reasons, connected with the relation of 
the recently established government of Mysore to the govern- 
ment of the Company. Suggesting this course of action in 
alettertoLord CHve (Governor of Madras and son of the great 
Olive), dated Seringapatam 1st January 1803 (v. Dispatches 
Vol. I. p. 320, 321) the Duke of Wellington further states: 
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"The services of tlie Edjali of Coorg still deserve remunera- 
tion. It appeal's by Capt. Malioney's accounts, that he ex- 
pended sums of money and furnished supplies of cattle and 
provisions, in the late war against Tippu Sultan, of a value 
amounting on the whole to about four lacs of Eupees. If he 
had consented to be reimbui'sed this expenditure, he would 
have received bonds of the Bombay Government for tliis sum 
of money, bearing interest at 12 per cent, per annum, in the 
beginning of the year 1799 and in this manner could have 
added nearly two lacs of Rupees to the sum above mentioned. 
It may therefore be fairly concluded, that, by the liberality 
of the RAjah, the Company's treasury is richer at this moment 
no less than six lacs of Rupees, than it would have been, if he 
had taken payment of the money expended and for the sup- 
plies furnished by him. In this view of the question, I do 
not take into consideration the nature of his services or the 
time at which they were rendered, but I have stated parti- 
cularly, what the supplies, furnished by him, would have cost 
the Company, if they had been furnished by any other person, 
as I found thex-eon the amount of remuneration which I intend 
to recommend to your Lordship to grant him. 

"When the arrangements of the territory of the late Tippu 
Sultan were made, in the year 1799, the Rdjah of Coorg was 
desirous, to have the districts of Panje and Belld,re, to which 
he conceived he had a right, as they had belonged heretofore 
to his family and were connected with Marka and Subra in 
the same province. It is supposed, that these districts are 
worth about 6000 canterai pagodas per annum and they might 
form part of the proposed remuneration to the R^ja^ of Coorg. 

*The districts in Mysore, to which the Rdjah of Coorg in 
like manner stated a claim, are Periapatna, Bettadapm- and 
Arkalgiidu, the value of which by the schedule appears to be 
17j500 canterai pagodas. It will not be proper, to give the 
EAjah those districts, and I reconamend to your Lordship, that 
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otters, of equal value, connected with Panje, Belldre and the 
Baiitwdl river, in the province of Ganara, be ceded to him. 

''Under this arrangement, he will have nearly 24,000 
canterai pagodas per annwn, which is al)Out the value of the 
sum Avhich the Company have anvutally saved by his frobear- 
i-ag to demand payment of thu money due to him: he willliave 
two districts in Canara to which he conceived he had a claim 
and certain other districts in the same province, connecting 
him with the BautwiU river, of the same value with districts 
in Mysore, which he is desirous to possesd, but which, under 
existing circumstances, it is not posjsible to grant him." 

VirarAja did not consider himself well treated and was 
mortified by the withdrawal of the Resident, Capt. Mahoney, 
and the request addressed to Viim, that he should for the 
future put himself in cori-espondence with Col. Close, the 
Resident at Seringapatani, who docs not sceni to have ingrati- 
ated himself with the Rujah, as may be seen from the following 

letters'. 

Seringapatam, 16th November 1799. 

Cob WAEEElSf CLOSE 

',■ 'To-. ■■ 

THE EAJAH OF GOORG. 

^Lord Mornington has transferx'cd me to Seringapatam as 
Commissioner of Mysore, of which you* may bo aware. A 
report reaches me from the Manjerabad frontier, that five 
days after the fall of Seringapatam your people have made a 
predatory incursion, into the Mahar^jaduvga district and 
plundered of 17 villages women and children, oows and calves, 
gold and silver, rice and seed grain, and carried the spoil be*- 
yond the frontier. I enclose a list of the plundered artioles. 

• The w6r4 used for *you" in the original, is tlio uneourteous Oasarese form, in 
which no person of rank is addroased. This T»as Tory likely itjtentionally done by 
the BtahSSan writec, but unknown to CJol. Close. 
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From the day of tlie capture of the capital Mysore belongs 
to the Company, hut Mnhanljadurga belongs to Mysore; there 
is therefore no difference between Mysore and the Company. 
But you are an ally of the Cou:ipany. You are therefore re- 
quested, without delay to return every article contained in 
the list. 

*I am told, you wish to see Soringapatam; as the army 
will return to this town within a few days, you should inform 
me of your resolution," 

List of articles, jilundered by the Coorgs in the Maharaja- 
durg district: — "67 women, 34 men, 11 boys, 10 girls, 1383 
cows, 574 buffaloes, 834 oxen, 121 calves; 729 canterai 
pagodas, 82 silver ornaments, 36 silver bracelets, 27 coral- 
necklaces, 63 silver girdles, 54 pnirs of golden earrings? 215 
brass plates, 93 copper vessels, 67 guns, 6 horses, 155 sheep, 
95 knives, 96 sickles, 90 axes, 5 brass pans, 7 iron chains, 
72 bundles of clothes." 

This affair seems to have been settled! not without consi- 
derable difficulties in which the Eajah implored the good 
services of his personal friends amongst the English, as we 
gather from the following letter, dated 16th December 1799: — 

To 

JAMES STEVENS Esq. 

"Since the English have commenced war with Tippu, I 
have twice assisted the Bombay army, first under General 
Sir R. zVbercromby and then under Generals ^tuart and Hartley; 
I have tried my utmost to carry out the ordex-s of the British 
Government and served the Company with my own body, 
as you well know. What I have accomplished, I did with no 
view to self-interest— -honor excepted. 

''As to Purneah, he is and remains a Brahmin. His and 
my caste dislike each other. In the time of Tippu he has 
blackened my name and persecuted me and now he is master 
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in the countiy; therefore he distributes the offices in the dis- 
tricts amongst his friends and relations, calumniates me 
throug1a"Ms district-officers and other caste-fellows with the 
English Goverament and even submits a complaint against ■■ 
me, with a list of booty which my people are accused of having 
made in the north. Upon this Col. Close wrote to me, enclos- 
ing the list, and demanded that I should accordingly pay 
compensation. 

"This Col. Close has never seen me a\id does not know my 
history, nor does he understand Canarese. Thus he wrote 
me a letter through a Brahmin as if addressed to a slave. I 
enclose the letter of Col. Close and a copy of the list of booty. 
Upon the perusal of these papers you will understand all. 

"Convinced in my mind, that all the enemies of the Eng- 
lish would succumb, that the English Government would be 
victorious, and that the British flag would float triumphantly 
in all the four quarters of the world, I served the Company 
from the beginning of the war in the hope to have to deal 
with friends like you and to be treated honorably. Accord- 
ing to my wishes, the enemy has been defeated and the power 
of the Company has risen greatly. This I saw with my own 
eyes and greatly rejoiced, as I believed to obtain the ixiore 
honor myself. But this Purneah lodges a complaint against 
me as if 1 had offended against the Company. Being thus dis- 
honored, I have no wish to live any longer. You know all my 
acts. I vmte to you with deep sorrow, that all my services 
have been requited with such dishonor from the Company. 
"The facts of the case are these: On the 6th March, when 
Tippu advanced upon Siddeshwara, to commence the war, 
Generals Stuart and Hartley and Capt. Mahoney told me: 
'Peace is at an end; now fall upon Tippu's people.' Ten 
days after the fall of Seringapatam, on the 14th May Capt. 
Mahoney told me: *Now give orders to stop fighting. What 
hitherto has been done during the war, is done.' 
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«If after this time my people have anywhere plundered or 
committed damages, I will give compensation. Upon enquiry, 
my people said: 'when according to your orders wo com- 
menced war, the Mysoreuns seemed to have carried away all 
their goods into safety. From tlioso who fell, we took their* 
arms and other valuables; but of other booty there was little, 
except perhaps bullocks, goats and sheep, as your Highness 
well knows.' When the Coorgs enter upon a eompaign, no 
care is taken for provisions, as with the Company; but their 
women and children pound rice and bring it to the camp; 
this you know. As many sheep as my men could plunder, 
they brought to me and I gave them to the Company- All 
the wants of niy GOOO or 7000 Coorgs, their provisions, 
clothes, powder and lead I provided myself, and cared for 
3ie wounded and the relatives of the dead. 

"The teiTitory of Mangalorc I have conquered, but sur- 
rendered it to Col. Wiseman whom the General sent. Is it 
then not the duty of Government to treat me honorably? But 
the complaint with the list of booty is the reward for what 
I have done amiss towards the Government! 

"If I am desired to pay, the question is, whence to take 
the money? What my ancestors and myself accumulated, 
was spent, when I twice faithfully supported the Bombay 
army. What after the peace of 1792 I obtained from my 
country, I annually made over to the Company. If anything 
remained, I expended it on the assistance to General Stuart. 
But in case I should have to pfiy according to this list, I must 
earnestly request, that, as a compensation for my services, at 
least my honor remains intacjt. However, I am quite unable 
to pay. In Bombay I have ^one lac of Bupees deposited with 
the Company; this money I will send for arid pay. If it does 
not snflSce, I beg you and the ofiacers of the Bombay army 
to be my brothers. My honor is yours. If makers reach 
extremities, I come to you and all the oflScers together wEl 
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perhaps give me the vest of tlie sum and leave to me only 
my honor. What you do for me, I will certainly repay. If 
you cannot help me, I rarst turn elsewhere to save ray honor. 
"Take these matters into due consideration, and kindly let 
me know what more I have to do." 

Regarding the alleged poverty of Virartija, it should he 
observed, that on his death in 1809 he loft in the treasury 
forty lacs of Kupees including his deposits with the English 
Grovernment. He was in the habit of laying aside annually 
a large sum of money and the booty of his plundei'ous ex- 
pedition before the fall of Serin gapatam gi-ently replenished 
his exchequer 1 

General Stuart, who sailed for Madras and Europe, 'pro- 
mised the Rtljah on pai-ting, to send him from Europe a sword 
virith the arms of the East-Indian Company and a poi'trait o£ 
Lord Mornington and himself. After the departure of the 
G-eneral from Caununore VfrarAja returned to Cooi'g. 

Soon after he received a letter from the Governor General 
in which his services rendered to the British Government 
during the last and in former wars were gratefully acknow- 
ledged, and as a compensation of the same the tribute which 
the R4jah hitherto paid, was remitted. Mr. Duncan, -he 
Governor of Bombay j was to inform the E^jah, what annual 
presentin lieii of the tribitte would be acceptable to the British 
Government. 

Before Capt Mahoney left, it was settled that the RAjah 
of Goorg should every year send an elephant to the Company 
in lieu of the former tribute.ofRs. 24,000. A paper to this 
effect was given to the R4jah by Capt. Mahoney at Vir^jpet 
on the 13th October 1799. 

Another certificate «ilso, dated iSitb October 1799, was 
given by Capt. Mahoney. It was as follows: 

1. The Rdjah has exerted himself to the utmost in the 
service of the Company. 
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2. He has collectetl large supplies of rice and forwarded 
them to Seringapatara, thna stiving t!ic troopR from famine. 

3. He has furnished 1,000 coolies to tlxo army and for 
the conveyance of the ammtinitiou to Beringaxmtam 2000 men 
without receiving remuneration. 

4. He has furnished the IJoinbay army with more than 3000 
bullocks, 5 elephants, 3000 sheep and 40,000 batties of rice. 

6. For all this trouble and expense he has accepted of 
no payment or reward. 

6. The EAjah's conduct has atfordod great sati.sfaction to 
the men and officers of tine lionibay army, many of whom 
have experienced his friendship". 

In 1801 Vf rarAja contracted a matrimonial allianoe between 
Lis daughter Rdjamimlii, by his first Buni, and liasavalinga 
the EAjah of S<5dc, who resided in the Ooa territories. Vfra- 
rdja wrote to the Governor General, to apprize him of the 
intended marriage and to procure for the ^*5de Rjljah tliree 
months' leave from the rortngueac Government. Ho also 
wished to settle one lac of Xlupoos of tlio pi-operty, held by 
him in the Bombay Government papoi*, upon the Sodc Rjljah 
who was poor, as Edjammjtji's portion. The wedding took 
place in December 1801 at NalknAd in the presence of 
Capt. Harriot from Mysore, and Oupts. D. Foulis and Ash.- 
bourner from Malabar, and befoi-e the monsoon 1802 the S<5de 
Rdjah returned home. 

In 1804, Capt. Mahoney arrived at Mercara with a letter 
from the Governor General, iufonning Vfrarilja, that six 
Mdganes of the province of Canara would be transferred to 
him by Mr. Ravenshaw, the Collector of Mangalore, in return 
for the supplies, he had furnished, and the services he had 
rendered to the British Government during the late wara. 
The districts, thus added to Coorg on the western frontier, 
yielded 24,897 pagodas. 

^ . 85 . 
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In the same year, at the suggestion of Major Mark'Wilks, 
then Acting Besident at the Mysore Durbar, the boundary 
between Coorg and Mysore on the Subramanya side was fin- 
ally adjusted by Mr. Peile and Major Mackenzie to the BAjah's 
entire satisfaction. 190 stones were ordered to be erected 
with the Company's mark on the top, that of Mysore on one 
side and that of Coorg on the other. 

Before the end of 1805 Riijammdji, the Rdni of S<5de was 
delivered of a son, who received the name of SadAshivardja. 
Vfrardja was now left iti the free and full possession of 
his principality; he lived on the most friendly terms with the 
Mysore Residents, the Madras Governors, Sir George Barlow 
and Lord William Bentinck, and the Governor General, the 
Marquis of Wellesley, from whom he received a splendid 
sword of honor. About the time his first grandson was born 
to him at S6de he was fondly attached to his new wife, Maha- 
d^vardni, who had born him two daugbters, and might have 
lived and died a happy man, if he had had a sou and heir, 
if he had not distrusted his nearest relatives and if his violent 
temper had not often carried him beyond the bounds of hu- 
manity. He lived in constant dread of poison and it is diffi- 
cult to say, whether the frenzy which seemed at times to seize 
him was not caused by drugs administered to him in spite of 
all his caution. 

The Eijendrandme, in its conclusion affords a glimpse of 
thjb alternations of hope and fear, which agitated the poor 
Bijjah's heart. 

Virardjmdra^shstwUl. 
. The English translation by Lieut. Abercromby, made from 
the Canarese original of the Riijendrandme in 1808, at Manga- 
lore brings in two additional pages the last will of Vfrard- 
jender, which is not contained in the extant copy, that was 
found in the Mercara archives in 1834, and the suspicion lies 
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near, that the Canaresc original was destroyed and tlio Testa- 
ment omitted in the copy by VfrarAjeiider'K succcssoru. 

His last words are: — «Ou tlie Jth of tho Piisliya month 
(Dec— Jan.) Ract&xi year (1805) Cfapt. Malioney brought the 
sword', sent by Marquis Wellcsley iVoin Bmignl niui faistened 
it round the Rdjah's waist. In the Mrtglui ui«»uth f .Ian.— F(5b.) 
1806 Vfrardjatold Capt. Mahoncy for the irifornmtion of tho 
Governor General, that on the day of hin Hcconil riHwrittgc 
when he sat on the tliroiie with htn llAni, ho had dotcrmincd 
that any son of his by tliis wife should b(' Iuh Hncccasor; thai 
his wife had born him two daiightcvH. If any son be hwc- 
after horn of her, he would be, tho Itcsr; but if It wtus the will 
of God, that she Bhonld bear uo son, then the three koiis of 
his concubine, called Rjijasht'kanippii, >Shi.shuK}H^knppa atKi 
Chandrashdkarappa should succeed to the tlironc. Bitico tho 
above date, two more duiiglitors, in nil four, have been Ijorn 
by Mahad^vanini who died at ii o'<d<y3k oil Sunday tho 7th 
day of the month Jdshta (May — Jmw) 40O9 Prabhava year 
(1807). As by her death tho Ri^ah's liopes of having a son 
by her were blunted, and he was afi-aid, lest, if tho Buccassion 
devolved on the sons of another mother, they would create 
trouble to the four daughters of his lawful queen, the Eijah 
determined, that of the four daughters, who are named: 
Ddvammdji, MuddammAji, Rdjamm^ji and MahAddvammdji, 
the eldest should be manied and whatever son she might have, 
he should be named Virdjendra, receive the Rajah's seal and 
the sword which was presented to him by Marquis Wellesley 
and be the successor to the throne. If she should, however, 
have no son, the son of either of her younger sisters according 
to seniority should be the successor and so long as the line 
of any of his four above named daughters continued, none of 
the heirs of the other mother should succeed to the throne; 
but, Hpon the family of his four daughters being extinct, the 
fittest of the above three sons or their posterity should suc- 

BangskirQ University UUfmf 
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ceed. The Edjah, sensible of the instability of human life 
and all other things, has thought proper now to determine 
and record this matter, in, order that no wrong may hereafter 
occur; and he requests, that the English Sirkar will be the 
guardian of his family and see the execution of the above 
written will attended to. 

"In order that the Rdjah's heirs may be acquainted with 
his resolution, he hf.s written a copy thereof, to which he has 
affixed his seal and signature and which is lodged in the 
palace treasury." 

Here ends the EdjendranAme. 

5. THE LAST YEABS OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF COORG 

1807—1834. 
A. DODDA-VIRAJBNDBA'S MELANCHOLY END. 
1807—1809. 
With the death of Mahid(5vardni commenced the last act, 
fall of blood and horrors of the di-ama of poor Vfrdjondra's 
life. With her his hopes of a son and heir were buried. He 
had loved her, it appears, passionately. She may have turned 
and softened the savage nature o£ the wild Boi:der-Chief. 
Her loss almost drove him mad. When the paroxysm of his 
grief had passed, he was alone in the world. There was no 
one to love him, no one in whom he could conj&de- 

MahM^var^ni had left him four daughters, the eldest of 
whom was eight years old, when the mother died. They suc- 
ceeded to whatever remained of human affection and sym- 
pathy in the breast of the woe stricken father. He had for- 
merly intended to choose for his successor one of his sons by 
another wife, if Mahdd^vardni had no male issue. Now he 
changed his ndnd. One of Mahdd^vardni's daughters, if they 
lived to woman's state, might have a son. That son was to 
succeed him. The eldest of them, D^vammdji, was betrothed 
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to a Coorg, of the name of Mallappa, wlien she was about 
nine years old. The Edjah, who was possessed of immense 
wealth, gave to her one lac of pagodas in gold and jewels, 
and costly shawls and dresses in profusion. The death of 
his favourite wife had not only rendered him unhappy, but had 
soured his temper, and, to judge from Coorg analogy, he could 
scarcely avoid the cruel suspicion, that some traitors had con- 
spired against the life of Mahflddvardni and destroyed her by 
charms and incantations. He himself began to live in dread 
of secret enemies. No doubt, but he had such, for he detested, 
Hindus in genei-al and Coorgs in particular. He had killed 
hundreds of his own people on some idle suspicion or mali- 
cious denunciation, or on the mere impluse of a sudden gttajt 
of passion. But now his cruelty and his dark fears rose higher 
and higher. At last matters came to a crisis. 

The RAjah had surrounded himself with an African body- 
guard, and eunuchs from Mysore had charge of his Harem. 
But the guards of the palace and all the military officers with 
very few exceptions were Coorgs. No longer able to bear 
the iron yoke, they conspired against the Edjah's life. The 
day and the hour were fixed. All the Coorg guards, who 
held the gates of the fort and the entrances of the palace, 
being of one accord, his destruction seemed to be certain. 
But a few minutes before the signal was given, the secret was 
betrayed to Vfrartlja. He was roused by the impending 
danger. With great presence of mind he imitated Hyder Ali, 
who had in similar circumstances gained time, by placing a 
bundle of clothes on his bed covered with a blanket. The 
Coorgs rushed in and cut the for'm, which they mistook for 
the sleeping Edjah, in pieces. Next moment they discovered, 
that the Edjah had fled, that he had, at the last moment, 
been warned. They were paralyzed. Vfrardja in the mean 
time had run out and snmmoned his Africans. The Fort 
gates were shut. Some three hundred Coorgf had assembled 
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in the palace yard. The AMcans received orders to cut them 
down to a man. The Bdjah hims^l£ took Lis post at a win- 
dow and fired upon the terror stricken conspirators. They 
allowed themselves to be slaughtered like sheep. Vfrarija 
himself boasted of having shot twenty-five of them. The rest 
fell without resistance, under the swords of the Siddis, who 
waded ankle deep in blood. An old Jemadar, who had been 
eyewitness of the dreadful scene, said, that the blood ran out 
of the palace yard as the rain in a heavy monsoon day. 
Three-hundred Coorgs, by his account, fell that morning in 
front of the palace. Coorg tradition says eight-hundred. 
Both accounts are probably correct, for VirarAja would, as a 
matter of course, destroy many of the families of the fallen 
conspii-ators, ordering the men to be killed and distributing 
the women among the slaves. Such was Ooorg Edjah fashion. 
This massacre took place in the end of 1807 or early in 1808. 
The Rdjah reported his suppression of a dangerous conspiracy 
to the Governor of Madras and the Grovernor General. The 
E^jah's account was not credited at Madras. It was rather 
thought, that he had acted on some sudden impulse of passion; 
for his cruelty and sanguinary temper were sufficiently known. 
Yet the Government did not consider it their duty to inter- 
fere^ partly from regard to their faithful ally, partly from 
ignorance of the extent of the fearful slaughter. 

On the 7th October 1807 Vlrar4jendra addressed a long 
letter to the Governor General, Lord Minto. He informed 
him of the death of his principal BAni, who had left him four 
daughters and of his will regarding the succession after his 
death, as already stated. Vlrardjendra appears to have ex- 
pected, perhaps longed for, his own death, after the loss of 
his beloved wife, A deep melancholy settled upon him, from 
which he was roused from lame to time by rumours of cons- 
piracies and dreams of rebellion among his treacherous sub- 
jects, when he would start like a lion from his lair and kill 
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and tear whatever objects' first met his fiiry, until he was sa- 
tiated with blood and his paroxysm subsided. Dr. Ingledew, 
who was sent early in 1809 by Mr. Cole, the Resident in 
Mysore, to attend upon the BAjah, heard some vague rumours 
of several thousand people having been destroyed "after the 
late disturbances," that is, the conspiracy above related. 
Vfrar^jendra had long to wait for an answer from the Go- 
vernor Greneral to his petition of October 1807. He had 
requested, that the concuirence of the Governor General 
with his settlement of the succession might be registered in 
the books of the Supreme Government and a copy sent him 
of the registxy, which he would wear about his body as an 
amulet. 

During the year 1808 fits of madness seized the unfor- 
tunate E^jah. They rarely passed without some victims of 
his incontrollable fury, falling by his bullet or und^r the knives 
of his African executioners. Some time in October or Novem- 
ber 1808 Virardja was seized with forebodings of his own 
death and terrible fears for the safety of his daughters in case 
of his decease before the Governor General had concurred in 
his plan of securing to D^vammdji the thi'one of Ooorg, and 
before his sanction insured her succession and, it might be, 
the preservation of her life. His melancholy warned him of 
his approaching death. And if he was carried off on a sudden, 
who would be the friend and guardian of his daughter? Appdji, 
his proud brother, who had never loved him, and who had 
long kept sullenly at a distance, or even the dull mean-spirited 
Lingardja might covet the wealth and power of the throne, 
murder the helpless children and seize the great prize. But 
no ! He was yet alive and omnipotent in Coorg, he could yet 
defend his beloved D^vammdji and her sisters. The execu- 
tioners are called. A party is despatched to Appagalla, a 
second party to Hdleri, to bring the heads of the brothers, 
Appdji and Lingardja. They prostrate themselves and depart 
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on tteir dark errand. Vlrardja is -left alone. Now at last 
the dear cHldren will be safe. There will be none alive to 
molest them. The G-ovemor General will sanction the last 
will of the faithful friend of the Company. Ddvammsiji will 
sit on the throne of Coorg like the former E,d,ni of Ikkeri. She 
will have a son. The grandson will bear the grandfather's ' 
name and inherit his wealth and his glory. Such dreams , 
must have floated on the mind of the unfortunate prince, when 
he had hurried away the ministers of his wrath, to slay his 
brothers. Within an hour, however, the excitement subsided, 
reason and humanity gained the mastery and suddenly mes-: 
sengers of grace were sent after the murderers. They were 
bid to run as for their lives. The decree of death was revoked. 
The brothers were to live. Alas, the messengers who ran 
down to Appagalla, were met by the executioners cariying 
Appdji's head. The distance to Hdleri was greater, and per- 
haps Lingaraja had had a friendly warning. He had jjfot been 
found by the executioners on their first arrival, and, before 
he was discovered, his pardon arrived. Appdji's head was 
brought before Vfrardja according to his orders. The men 
dared not deviate from the command of the Rdjah, though 
they knew, that he had changed his mind. 

yf rardja was horror struck at his own deed. The dead 
cpulcL not be restored to life. What was done could not be 
undone. But Vlrardja would do what he could to make 
amends. Lingai-dja was ordered to take charge of his brother's 
family and of their property. The Jaghir of Appdji, woi-th 
600 kanterai pagodas, was added to the Hdlei-i Jaghir of 
Lingaraja, valued at 200 kanterai pagodas per annum. Still 
Lingardja remained confined to his village, as he had been for 
the last ten years. Vlrardja utterly despised him as a stupid 
spiritless farmer. It was the conviction of his pei-fect insigni- 
ficance and harmlessness that gave him security, not brotherly 
affection. 
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In the beginning of the year 1809 Mr. Cole, the Resident 
of Mysore, received a message from Mercara, that the Edjah 
was insane, and that the assistance of an English physician 
might be granted. Dr. Ingledew was despatched without a 
moment's delay. He found the RAjah in a dangerous state. 
His madness came upon him in fits, which were succeeded by 
the darkest melancholy. The presence of an English gentle- 
man was a relief to him. There was one man. now near him, 
whom he could trust. On the other hand he was distracted 
by fears, lest Dr. Ingledew might learn the true state of the 
country, and receive information of the atrocities he had com- 
mitted, especially during the last year. If he reported the 
truth to the Company's Government, Virarilja dreaded loss of 
character, deposition and ignominy. He took all possible 
care to keep the Doctor in ignox-ance. But towards the end 
of February the black clouds again gathered around himj the 
evil spirit prevailed. His passion rose one day against four 
of his principal officer's. He ordered them: to be assassinated. 
The executioners went and cut theirx down. Next morning 
h^^ sent for one of them. He was dead, it was reported. He 
called for another, and the third, attd the fourth. His attendants 
trembling declared, that they had been killed according to 
the ordei-s of the Eiijah. Vf rardja was seized with an agony 
of remorse and despair. He bit his arm, that the blood gushed 
out, and went into his chamber, where he shut himself up, 
refusing to see any one, or to taste food. He was not fit to 
live. He would die. His torments were increased by dread- 
ful pains in his shoulder, which he had dislocated by a fall, 
sometime before the Doctor's arrival, and which had been 
unskilfully treated by a native quack. 

The mind of the man was unhinged under circunpistances 
su'ch as these. Yet even now, the Ooorg did not forget his 
cunning. The murder of the four chief officers could not be 
hi4 from Dr. Ingledew. He would surely report to Mr. Cole, 
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and Mr. Cole would repoi't to the Governor General, (Mr. Cole, 
indeed did report on the 4th of March) and he would be dis- 
graced for ever in the eyes of the Company. There was one 
way of escape. If it appeared undoubtedly, that his acts of 
atrocity had been committed in moments of insanity, if, on 
recovering his consciousness, he felt such utter despair, as to 
find life intolerable, the English authorities must hold him 
excused and feel inclined, rather to pity than to degrade him. 
As for his distress of mind and the stings of conscience, driving 
Mm almost to despair, he did not require to simulate. He 
felt as wretched as man could feel, but words would not satisfy 
the Company. Appearances of deepest grief might be sus- 
pected. He resolved, therefore, to make some attempt at 
suicide sufficient to convince Dr. Ingledew of the reality of 
his despair. Accordingly he cut his throat sufiBciently deep, 
to inflict a serious wound, but not deep enough to endanger 
life. The Doctor was called in. He stayed the blood and 
bandaged the throat. On eiiquiring into the motives for such 
an act of despondency, he was informed by the Rdjah, that 
he had no desire to live. The murder of his trusty servants, 
ordered in a fit of insanity and executed by slavish dependents, 
preyed upon his mind. He could not bear the thought of 
having disgraced himself for ever in the eyes of the Governor 
General ^ and all his English friends. Dr. Ingledew tried to 
reassure him and to soothe his appi-ehensions, declaring, that 
acts committed in a ijtate of insanity, and so much grieved 
for afterwards, would not be laid to his charge. But the Edjah 
woxild not be comforted. Shortly after, Doctor Ingledew was 
called again. The Rdjah had swallowed a large dose of corro- 
sive sublimate dissolved in watei-, which he had been advised 
to use as a lotion. He had called his eldest daughter, D^vam- 
mdji, and desired her to give him the deadly draught. The 
pool- girl did not understand what she was doing. Doctor 
Ingledew instantly administered an emetic, but had no hope 
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of the E^jah's i-ecovery, though his medicine acted freely. 
However, to his astonishment he was soon enabled to report 
to Mr. Cole, with whom he was in daily communication, that 
Vfrai'^ja was in a convalescent state. The scheme was com,- 
pletely successful. Dr. Inglcdew luid not the slightest suspi- 
cion of Vfx-arsija's acting a part before him. Mr. Cole, the 
Resident, on Dr. lugledew's report, hastened in person to 
Mercara. He found the Efljah oppressed by the darkest 
melancholy, full of sad forebodings of the displeasure of the 
Grovernor General, but improving in hcultli. He assured him 
of his own sympathy, and begged him to confide in the con- 
tinuance of the friendship and i-ogard of the British Govern- 
ment Acts committed during a .state of insanity would be 
considered as a misfortune woj-thy of comuuseration, not as 
crimes deserving of blame or punishment. He would, on his 
own responsibility, promise the Rajnh amnesty for all that had 
passed. These assurances had the desired effect. Vfrardja 
recovered. Favorable letters arrived from the Governor of 
Madras, congi'atulating him on his recovery. A despatch 
from the Governor General, in answer to the Rdjah's letter of 
1807, concurred in the wishes of the Company's faithful ally, 
though not as perfectly as Vfrarjlja had hojied. The bequest 
of the large legacy of money to his favorite daughter was 
sanctioned, and the Resident of Mysore was directed to take 
charge of the treasure, to be invested in the name of D^vam- 
mdji, Vlrardjendra's daughter, in the Company's funds at 
Madras. As to the succession, the reply was couched in 
general terms and the Rjijali was desired to confer with 
Mr. Cole, who had private instructions to xnake due investi- 
gation as to the consistency with Coorg law and custom of the 
succession in the female line, before he gave the sanction of 
the British Government to the arrangement proposed by Vfra- 
rdja. Another letter from the Governor Genei-al soon followed 
full of kindness and regard. The Edjah was most a£Eeotion- 
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^tely assured of the tininterrupted friendship of the British 
Government and of the Governor General's undiminished 
regard. Whatever the Edjah might have done in moments, 
when his reason was clouded, — and his subsequent deep con- 
trition expressed, that he had not been guilty of deliberate 
cruelties, — should be foi-given and forgotten- Whereupon 
VIrarAja wrote his last letter to the Governor General. He 
offered lais thanks for the sanction, accorded by the Supreme 
Government to his testamentary disposal of his hereditary 
principality, "settling the succession in favor of the male child, 
which may hereafter be born of one of my daughters by my 
principal Rdni, to the throne of my dominions, conformably 
to the mode prescribed by me in my letter to your Lordship. 
I consider the line of succession to be now settled under the 
sanction of the British Government, which circumstance has 
conferred honour upon me, and is beneficent to the interests 
of my Government. I desire to show forth the daily increas- 
ing ardoi.xr of iny devotion to the service of the British Govern- 
ment, and that my children after me may successfully emulate 
the example of their father." 

Under the 16th March Mr. Cole had ah'eady reported to 
Government, that "the Rdjah had despatched to the Presi- 
dency Treasury the sum of about 170,000 pagodas, which 
•was invested in- the Company's funds under the name of his 
eldest daughter. I have had the honour to be introduced to 
this Princess and her sisters, whom his Highness recommend- 
ed through me, in a very affecting manner to the protection 
of Honorable Government." In fact the Rdjah under the idea 
of obtaining a kind of adoption by the Honorable the East 
India Company for his daughters, begged the Hon. Mr. Cole 
to embrace the four girls in the name of the Governor Ge- 
neral. Mr. Cole was deeply moved, and returned a most 
cordial answer to the hapless Prince. A receipt was given 
to the Edjah soon after for Star-pagodas 186,000, to be in- 
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vested in the Company's funds as the property of Ddvampadji, 
his eldest daughter. 

This was the state of affairs in April 1809. Mr. Cole 
had returned to Mysore. Dr. Ingledew soon followed. His 
place was supplied hy Mr. Clarice, a physician recommended 
by Dr. Ingledew. The Rjijah had passed through the worst 
dangers. The confidence of the British Govei-nment had 
been only more firmly re-established. He believed that the 
Governor General had sanctioned, and thereby guaranteed 
the succession to Ddvammdji and her future son and heir. 
The Company had taken charge of her rich legacy, to which 
he had added with the sanction of the Sitpreme Government 
other three lacs of Rupees in the Bombay funds. His daugh- 
ter had been, as it were, adopted by tlie Company. AH his 
wislies were realized. He might now set his soul, at rest. 
Alas, no. He had buried his very life in the grave of Ma- 
hAd^vardni. The dead, the victims of liis susj)icious cruelty, 
troubled him. He knew himself to be hated by the living, 
and believed, that traitors had administered to him madden- 
ing drugs. Appjtji his brother was slain, his most faithful 
servants were slain. Wherever he went some memorial of a 
dark deed of cruelty met him. His sleep w-as disturbed. The 
blood of thousands was upon him. 

Under the 24th May 1809 Mr. Cole reported to the Chief 
Secretary of the Government of Fort St. George, that the 
Rdjah of Coorg was again labouring under insanity, and 
showed a most sanguinary disposition; that the people of 
Mercara were in constant terror; that Dr. Clarke also en- 
tertained fears for his own personal safety, and that he him- 
self would probably find it difficult to deal with him, as his 
ancient jealousy and hatred of Mysore atid every person con- 
nected with the Government had been reawakened. Dr. 
Ingledew, who possessed the confidence of Vfrardja, was again 
sent to Mercara. In the mean time, Mr. Clarke was enjoined 
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to prevent, as far as it lay in his power, any re-enactment of 
former scenes of sanguinary violence. It was proposed tb.at 
Captain Malioney, the former Resident, should return, take 
charge, if necessary, of the administration of affairs, and settle 
the question of the succession in case of the decease of the 
Rdjah. Mr. Cole himself offered to proceed in person to Mer- 
cara. When Dr. Ingledew arrived, the end of Vlrardja was 
at hand. It does not appear from the records, that Dr. 
Ingledew had an interview, oi', if he had, that he was recog- 
nized by the dying Rdjah. During his last days he seems to 
have been more favorably inclined, than foi-merly, towards 
the S6de Rfljah, who was appointed to transact business for 
him, and whom he desired, it was said, to act as Devan during 
the minority of Dc^vammsiji. On the 9th June 1809 the un- 
happy pi-ince called his beloved daughter to his bedside, 
gg,ve liis seal into her hands, and shortly afterwards breathed 
his last. He lies buried in one of the Mausoleums, which 
grace the hill oveidooking the town of Mercara. 

A sad spectacle! A noble vessel, after having gallantly 
weathered the storms of Mussulman domination and conquest, 
is torn from its moorings by the swell of wild grief and pas- 
sion, and drifts into the breakers of sanguinary phreiisy and 
suicidal despair, to perish there a miserable wreck, with many 
to look on, but none to help I 

And how awfully has the Righteous Ruler of the whole 
earth executed judgment upon the guilty prince and the ob- 
jects of his love and hope! The forlorn R^jah lived ages of 
anguish from the day of the death of his beloved wife, 17th 
May 1807, to the date of his own decease, 9th June 1809. 
His idolized daughter wais married and had four children, two 
sons and two daughters. She was deprived of the throne and 
of her father's legacy, and lived in obscurity. Before the end 
of 1833 her husband was murdered in the palace, she herself 
carried a prisoner to Mercara, her property seized by her 
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cousin, the late Rtljali, (one lac of pagodas at otie sweep,) and 
shortly after she herself was murdered at Mercara, and her 
three children (one boy appears to have died a natural death), 
at Nalkndd, by orders of her relative, and their corpses 
thrown into pits. 

B. JLINOARA-JENOUA. 
1809—1820. 

1. Ltnf/ctrcrjenclir(''n Intrlifues. 

Dr. Ingledew, on the sudden death of Virurdja, had to 
fulfil the duties of a British Agent quite ex-improviso. He 
acted, it is true, with considerable tact and prudence and with 
perfect honesty; but he was not equal to the deep play of the 
Coorg parties, and was not sharp sighted enough to discern 
the principal mover in the scenes acted before him. Thus 
he failed in the task, devolved upon him by a ixiost unforeseen 
combination of circumstances and persons upon a ground he 
had scarcely explored. He ought to have carried out the 
wishes of the late Riljah, as far as they had received the appro- 
bation and sanction of the British Government. But it hap- 
pened otherwise. 

When Vfrariijendra died, there seemed to be a good pro- 
spect of peace and prosperity for Coorg. A short time before 
his decease, Vfrarslja permitted the S6de Rajah to act for him 
as principal Devan, and expressed a, desire, that his son-in-law 
should have the i-egeucy of Cooi-g, dming the miaority of 
Ddviimmdji, in ccnjunction with an Agent of the East India 
Company to be appointed by the Grovernor General. He had 
once given to Dr. Ingledew a testamentary document, expres- 
sive of these wishes, but had afterwards recalUd ^nd never 
returned it. As soon as the Rdjah had expired, his daughter 
Ddvammdji was acknowledged as Bd,ni of Coorg, by the as- 
sembled chiefs. The S<5de B^jah continued to perform the 
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duties of principal Devan, or ratlier of Kegent, and.all people 
seemed to be happy and contented. Dr, Ingledew wrote to 
Mr. Cole, the Mysore Resident; "owing to the many acts of 
cruelty, committed by the late Riyah, the Coorg people would 
be satisjBed with any tolerable Government, but more parti- 
cularly with one like the present promises to be, where the 
life of the subject is more secure and more regarded, than it 
has been for the last two years, or, I believe, at almost any 
period of the late reign." Some of the eunuchs gave them- 
selves airs^ and commenced to intrigue with different parties. 
But upon the complaint of Umbala Ndyaka, one of the Devans, 
who threatened to resign, unless these men were rempved, 
they were ordered to retire to their villages, and placed under 
surveillance. The first serious disturbance was occasioned 
by a rumour, that the S6de R^jali had forged the last will of 
the Bajah. Dr. Ingledew inquired into the charge, and found, 
that the copy of the will, produced by the S(5de Rajah, had a 
signature not attached to it by Vfrarj\ja himself, but by a 
farrier, who had been in his favour. However, the alterations 
in the will itself were of no great consequence, and were in 
perfect harmony with Vfrarjljendra's wishes shortly, before 
his death. Yet, to quiet the minds of the Coorg chiefs tb-s 
spurious, though honest, document was cancelled. The S<5de 
Edjah retained his position. But soon affairs began to take 
a new turn. 

Lingartija, then 34 years old, appears to have had naany. 
interviews with Dr. Ingledew, and impressed him with a 
strong conviction of his honesty, simplicity and humility. 
Lingardja confessed, indeed, that he was somewhat disappoint- 
ed at being entirely superseded. But his elder brother, he said, 
having i-ecovered the country by force of arms, had a perfect 
right to dispose of the succession. He had therefore no cause, 
nor any inclination- to complain. He would ever cheerfully 
mbmit to whatever arrangements were sanctioned by the 
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Gorernor General. Dr. Ingledew was quite charmed witk 
the man, and recommended him strongly to the favour of 
Government, as he had well deserved of the country. He 
had asked for an increase of his pension, which now consisted 
of two hundred kanterai pagodas for himself and six hundred 
pagodas a year for the family of his brother Appdji, who had 
been murdered eight months ago, and the Doctor zealously 
pleaded for the good, peaceable man- This recommendation 
is dated 4th July 1809. The peaceable Lingardja, however, 
was not quite as unworldly minded as he appeared to the 
honest Doctor. He was much at the palace, and was busy 
^mong the principal Coorgs. They certainly did not much 
approve of the rule of a foreigner, like the Sdde Rdjah, but 
they seem to have had no particular predilection for the late 
Edjah's brother. One day there had been a large gathering 
of the chiefs, of which Dr. Iiigledew knew nothing, at the 
palace. It was proposed to displace the S<5de Edjah by Linga- 
r^ja, but the proposition was thrown out. Linganlja raounted 
his horse and rode away, in the direction of H^leri, his own 
residence. As he rode through the market street of Mercara, 
in deep despondency and actually weeping like a child, 
Kshauryakere Appanna, one of the Devans, met him, on his 
way to the palace. "Why do you cry, Lingardja?" he in- 
quired. "I have been rejected by the Ooorg Panchdyat. All 
is lost," was the reply. ''Come with me, Lingardja," said 
Appanna, "I will set you on the throne of Ooorg." With 
these words he seized the bridle of Lingardja's poney, and set 
off with him to the E'ort. He pleaded there for his helpless 
client before the assembled chiefs. Being a man of known 
integrity and considerable influence, he prevailed. The Coorgs 
changed their minds and Lingar^ja was preferred to the Edjah 
ofSdde. 

Dr. Ingledew knew nothing of all these things, and was 
therefore not a little astonished, when on the 9th July, five 
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■weeks after tb,e death of Vlrardjendra, during wKich period 
Mg reports had been fall of Lingardja's praises, the little E^ni 
sent for him, and told him, that she had reason to be dissatis- 
fied with the conduct of the Rdjah of S6cle, and wished to have 
Lingardja, her uncle, for her guardian. Immediately afiter'- 
wards, the S(5de Rdjah came to him and asked his leave to 
return to his own country, as he had convinced himself, that 
he had to deal with a formidable opposition, and considered 
it ptudent to withdraw from a situation of imminent danger. 
Dr. Ingledew objected strongly to so hasty a step. He was 
waiting for orders from Government, and before the Governor 
General had signified his will, he wished, that no change 
shoulrl be made iti the arrangements, which had been in ope- 
ration before Vfrardjendra's death. But the S6de Edjah 
informed him, that Lingardja had already taken possession of 
the government of the principality. A similar announcement 
was made by Lingavdja himself. Dr. Ingledew now saw, 
that he had been duped. He protested against Lingardja's 
usurpation and resolved on withdrawing immediately from 
Coorg. However, the little Edni interposed and begged him 
to stay, whereupon he consented to remain at Mercara, until 
the arrival of orders from Government, but refused to transact 
business with Lingardja. The worthy Doctor had now the 
unpleasant task of reporting to the Eesident of Mysore, that 
he had been made a fool of by the peaceable, humble, simple- 
minded Coorg; but he acquitted himself of it very hotiestly. 
He had been outwitted, he wrote on the 13th July, in an 
extraordinary manner, and would offer no other excuse but 
the fact, that he had followed in the footsteps of the late Vfra- 
rdjendra, who had possessed a good discernment of character, 
and yet spared the life of Lingardja, his only surviving brother, 
because he considered him a perfectly harmless creature. No 
wonder, if the deep cunning, which had succeeded in baffling 
the keen eye of a tyrant brother, and the vigilancy of Coorg 
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espionage, got the better of a stranger like himself. Mr. Cole 
forwarded Dr. Ingledew's reports to Madras and Calcutta. 
He had, before the death of Vfrardjendra, in anticipation of 
the approaching difficulties, under the 7th of June fuUj 
entered upon the Coorg question in a paper, which reported 
the temporary assumption of the government of Coorg by the 
Rjijah of S<5de. His idea was, that Lingardja was successor 
to the throne of Coorg de jure, or as Mr. Cole expresses him- 
self, by the doctrine of the shdstras (as if the Coorgs had any 
shkstra, or had any thing to do with Hindu Shdstras; as if 
there had been any law in Coorg, different from the will and 
whim of the Rdjah). After Lingardja, his son, it appeared 
to the Resident, had a right to succeed. If Lingardja had no 
son, a son of the Rdjah of Sdde would be the next heir. 
Female succession was excluded altogether. However, Mr. Cole 
acknowledged, that he could not speak positively as to local 
usage. (Female succession was law in the Ikkeri family, from 
which the Coorg Rdjahs had sprung, of which circumstance 
Mr. Cole seems to have been ignorant). He wished to receive 
instructions from Government, how the Agent at Mercara 
ought to be directed to act. Was he to adhere to the doctrine 
of the Shdstras? or to local usage? or to the personal wishes 
of the Rdjah? Opposition, in the three cases mentioned, was 
to be expected from the S<5de Rdjah, who was now the actual 
ruler, but had no right to the succession. 

On the 15th June Mr. Cole reported to the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Government of Fort St. George, as an amendment 
to his last despatch, that the principal raen among the Coorgs 
seemed unanimously well inclined to the Sdde Rdjah, where- 
fore he would rather purpose, that Government should ack- 
nowledge him- On the 16th June he writes to the same 
authority again, that all Coorg was in favour of the S<5de Rdjah, 
and that it would, therefore, be expedient to acknowledge him 
without delay. On the 18th June he sent the additional 
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intelligence, tliat Lingar^ja also had declared himself in favom- 
of the S6de Bijah, and on the 4th July he reported fully on 
the excellent conduct of the hrother of the late Rdjah, Linga- 
rdja, and recommended, that a decent, yea liberal provision 
should he made for him in consideration of his meritorious 
exertions during the critical period succeeding the death of 
his brother. Mr. Oole relied most fully on the reports sent 
almost daily by Dr. Ingledew. When this last letter arrived 
at Madras, Lingardja had seized the reins. Dr. Ingledew was 
indignant. But nothing could disturb the tranquillity of 
Mr. Cole. Since Lingai-dja was now actually in possession 
of Coorg, he advised Government to countenance him as long 
as he would respect the rights of the little Ram. In his in- 
nocency he thought, that such a declaration of Government 
was sujBficient to secure the safety and liapphicss of the prin- 
cess, whose guardianship he had solemnly undertaken in the 
name of the paramount power during liis last visit to Vfra- 
rdjendra. The Governor of Madras, luidev the 10th July, 
informed Mr. Cole, that he repi-ohated the conduct of Linga- 
rdja, yet he did not see, why the Company should, and how 
they could, interfere in the internal uifairs of a country so 
inaccessible, and that therefore Lingarilja, if ho had made him- 
self guardian of the little Hani and regent of Coorg, must be 
acknowledged. Even if he should aspire to absolute power, 
it was not ior the Company's Government, to thwart his plans. 
This was a very easy way of keeping faith with the faithful 
ally of the English Government, poor Vfranljendra. But 
he was now dead. In the course of July a bracelet arrived 
from the Governor General for Vfranljondra, in token of his 
sympathy with his grievous afdiction and of his undiminished 
regard and friendship. The Governor of Madras directed 
Mr. Cole to present the bracelet, intended for her father, to 
the little RAni. This was done accordingly. 

In October Mr. Cole had some disagreeable correspond- 
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ence with Lingardja about the seizure of a British subject, 
Parsi Byramji, who had been cast into prison undjer a fictitious 
charge of having forged papers for the R^jah ^f S6de. In 
the same month the Resident reported to Madra^, that he had 
presented the bracelet to the little Rdui; that Ijingardja was 
not likely to give up the reins; that the Sdde IJdjah claimed 
one lac of Rupees of the money in the Bomha;^ funds and a 
Jaghir of the value of 4000 or 5000 pagodas aiccording to a 
promise made him by VfrarAjendra; that Lingar^ja objected 
to this demand, and that Mr. Cole wished to know how he 
should act. The Rdjah of S6de afterwards consented to re- 
ceive one lac of Rupees in specie, and four thousand Rupees 
for travelling expenses, in full for all his claiitns, when the 
money was paid him and he retired to his own country. 
Lingardja sent a deputation to Madras, consisting of Ayya 
Ponnappa, Muttanna, and Hirji, a Parsi, who had to deliver 
to the Governor a picture of the late Virardjendra. The pre- 
sent was graciously received, the deputation dismissed with 
suitable gifts, and a letter written to LingarAja, w^hich was 
calculated to satisfy him fully. He was thanked for the pic- 
ture, praised for having taken under his immediate cave the 
children of his late brother, commended for having taken the 
guardianship of Dtivamm^ji and the regency of Cborg at the 
desire of his niece, and for having made a liberal provision 
for the S(5de Ri'yab, and, lastly, his professions of fidelity and 
attachment to the British Goveniment were acknowledged 
and reciprocated with expressions of favour and friendship. 
The letter was addressed to Lingarajendra Vodeya, Regent of 
Coorg, and bore the date of 28th February 1810, Under 
the same date a letter was addressed by the Governor Gene- 
ral, the Marquis of Hastings, to Ddvammdji, R^ni of Coorg. 
The Governor General said, that he had received the ack- 
nowledgement of his letter of 3rd April 1809 to Vfrarijendra, 
which had unfortunately came too late; and that he wished 
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tlie daugliter to keep the Amulet (sic! I) of favour and pro- 
tection, which had been intended for her lamented father. 
"The arrangement which has been inade for the administra- 
tion of the cotmtry dTiring your minority, has my entire ap- 
probation. As your uncle and guardian, Lingardjendra Vodeya 
was justly the object of your choice, while from his respect- 
able character he possesses in a great degree the confidence 
and affections of the people, I am satisfied, that ati adminis- 
tration conducted by his virtues and abilities, is calculated to 
promote the prosperity of your countiy and the happiness of 
your subjects, and that in his parental care and guardianship 
you will experience the utmost attainable compensation for 
the loss of your respected father." 

Lingardja was now acknowledged guardian of the young 
Edni and regent of Coorg. The next step was, to make his 
helpless ward sign a paper, in which she abdicated her sove- 
reignty in favour of her excellent and loving uncle. The 
document was duly transmitted to Mr. Cole, who was re- 
. quested to forward it to the Governor of Madras and to the 
Supreme Government. This was done in the summer of 1810. 
On the 14th December the Marquis of Hastings signed a des- 
patch to the Government of Fort St. George on the subject 
of Coorg. The document of abdication, signed by the little 
Edni, appeared to hioa to be of no value whatever. Being a 
child, she could not be considered as capable of judging cor- 
rectly and acting for herself. It was no doubt altogether a 
scheme and a fraud of Lingaraja. However, the Governor 
General was of opinion, that it was unnecessary to take any 
steps now. It would be time enough, when the young Bi-ni 
attained her majorily, to inquire, if she was really resolved 
on* abandoning her claim to the throne of Coorg. In the 
be^nning of 1811 Lingardja announced to the Government 
of Fort St. George, that he had permanently assumed the 
Government ©f-Coorg, whereupon the Governor in Council 
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addressed a letter to the Resident, desiring him to make in* | 
quirj into the claims of Lingardja to the sovereignty of Coorg 
according to Coorg law and usage, and suggesting, that the 
end might be best attained by a personal visit to Coorg. 
This plan, however, was not executed, nor would it have been 
of the slightest use to conduct an inquiry in Coorg, where 
no one, who cared for his life, could speak the truth in an 
affair connected with the Edjah. 

One thing remained to be accomplished. Lingar^ja had 
taken possession of Coorg, supplanted his niece and obtained 
the sanction or at least the connivance of the Government of 
the East India Company, but there were three lacs of Rupees 
in the Bombay funds and upwards of five and an half lacs 
of Rupees in the Madras funds, both sums standing in the 
name of D^vammdji, His heart was fully set on the mpney, 
and throughout the year 1811 he was busy in smoothing the 
way for the appropriation of the treasui-e. Some deputies 
were sent to Madras with instructions from the Rdjah of 
Coorg, to demand the interest of the sum deposited in the 
Company's treasury by Vfrardjendra. The Accountant Ge- 
neral first demurred to the payment of interest into the hands 
of any other person but an accredited agent of the owner of 
the bonds, D^vammdji, the daughter of Vfrardjendra. Linga- - 
rdja represented, that Vfrardja had left this large legacy to 
his daughter, because he intended her to succeed to the so- 
vereignty. But since he himself was now charged with the 
government of the country, he must protest against any pri- 
vate member of the family being considered proprietor of so 
considerable a portion of the public funds. At the same time 
an attempt was rnade to appropriate the three lacs in the 
Bombay funds. The Company at that period reduced the 
interest on the public loan. Creditors, disinclined to submit 
to the contemplated reduction, were to receive payment for 
their bonds. Lingar^ja took the opportunity of selling the 
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three lacs of "VfrarAjendra to Messrs. Forbes and Co., who de- 
manded cash payment from Government. Here also the 
treasury objected, because the bonds wei-e not in Lingardja's 
name. References were made from Bombay and Madras to 
the Supreme Grovemment on the subject of the Cooi-g bonds. 
Instructions were requested. 

The Governor General, however, declared, that he reserved 
the settlement of the question for the future. It was not ab- 
solutely necessary now to solve the difficulty. When D^vam- 
mdji attained her majority, it would be time enough to see, 
whose the property in the Madras funds was. In the mean 
time Lingardja might draw the interest as guardian of Ddvam- 
m^ji and regent of Coorg. As to the Bombay bonds, it was 
Lingardja's business to prove in a court of law, that he was 
the proprietor, when the principal should without any demur 
be placed in the hands of his agents. Lingardja disliked the 
idea of a judicial investigation, but succeeded afterwards in 
appropriating the bonds to himself. At Madras, Messrs. 
Binny & Co. drew the interest every year for the Rdjah of 
Coorg, first in D^vammdji's name, and afterwards in the name 
of iiingardja and his son, Vlrardja, themselves How the 
change in the wording of the bonds was eflfected cannot now 
be discovered. 

Before the end of 1812 Lingardja had succeeded to his 
full satisfaction in all his plans. He had taken possession of 
the inheritance of his brother Vfranljendi-a, Coorg was his, 
and he was almost formally acknowledged as Rs'yah by the 
paramount power. The large legacy, left to D(^vammd}i by 
her father, was as good as his own, because the Company, 
who had taken charge of the money from VirarjSjendra for 
his daughter, permitted him to draw the interest, although not 
recognizing the claim, which he had endeavoured to set up, 
saying, that there could not be a transfer from a Rdjah of 
Coorg of large property, by way of bequest, to a private 
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member of his family, since the property of the Edjahs was 
always considered as state property. It was, indeed, of no 
gi'eat consequence, whether Lingardja's plea was allowed, or 
disallowed, by the Supreme Government, as long as they 
winked at his robbing his niece of the intei-est of her bonds. 
Yet Lingai'dja felt uneasy from time to time. He distrusted 
the disposition of the English Government, though it was per- 
fectly friendly to a fault. He had a higher opinion of the 
good faith of the Company to Vfrardjendra and his daughter, 
than they had themselves of their duty to keep their word 
pledged to the fulfilment of their devoted ally's last will. 

It may be seen from the following extracts, that the Coorg 
Edjah as early as 1811 was subject to fits of fear, lest the 
Company should execute judgment upon him, which induced 
him secretly to fox-tify his country. 

2. Cfenefal Wels7b*s visits to IA/n,gar6ja. 

The extracts, embodied in th.e following pages, are taken 
from a work, entitled "Militaiy Eeminiscences extracted from 
a journal of nearly foi'ty years' active service in the East Indies, 
by Colonel (now General) James Welsh." General Welsh's 
somewhat loosely connected, but truthful, though now and 
then romance-like, sketches give a perfectly correct account 
of Lingaraja, and show also to very life the character of the 
relations then existing between the Government of the East 
India Company and the Rdjah of Coorg. The Rdjah was 
on friendly terms with the Company's Government, yet dread- 
ed it. He was dependent upon them, yet affected a semblance 
of independence. He courted the favour of English Officers 
and invited them frequently into his country, yet guarded with 
the greatest jealousy their " intercourse with his people. He 
prided himself on his European manners and character, and 
pretended to be adored by his subjects, while he kept them in 
the most abject bondage and crushed their spirit by a system 
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of savage cruelty. He was permitted to do what he liked 
with his own people. The Company's Governraent took their 
responsibilities as the paramount power of India easy, and 
forgot, that tliey had pledged themselves to the fulfilment of 
Vlrardjendra's last will. 

The 10th chapter of the Reminiscences treats on Coorg; 
we read there: — "In the days of Hyder's successful usurpa- 
tion of the Musnud of Mysore, the reigning RAjah of Coorg 
was defeated and taken prisoner by this Mussulman Prince 
and carried to Mysore, where he was kindly treated from po- 
licy, and persuaded the usurper, that if lie would send him 
hack to his own country, he would prevail on all his subjects 
to submit to the Mussulman yoke; they having previously be- 
taken themselves to their hills and fastnesses, from whence 
he could neither drive nor recall them. He proved himself 
an able statesman, if such a term be applicable to a mountain 
chief, since he improved the natural fortifications of his king- 
dom, built towns, formed an armed militia, and successfully 
defied his former conqueror. He was succeeded by the boy, 
whom his blindness had spared, and left hiin immense wealth, 
as well as most absolute power over all his subjects and every 
kind of property in his little kingdom, indeed, I blush to 
write it, the absolute deity of his ignorant and misguided 
people. Such, in March 1811, was Lingariljendi'a Vodeyaru, 
to whom I carried au introduction from the Honorable Ar- 
thur Cole, Resident in Mysore, who was also nominal Resi- 
dent in Coorg." 

In the above extract G-eneral Welsh, though no doubt un- 
intentionally, makes several mis-statements. Amongst the 
English Officers and Officials, then stationed in Mysore, such 
may have been the current talk about the RAjah of Coorg. 
But, as already shown in a former part of the history, it is a 
fact, that Lingardja, the father of Vfrardja was allured to 
Mysore by Hyder Ali and there detained, ostensibly as a 
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guest, but in reality as a prisoner, until by stratagem he re- 
turned to Coorg. Vfrardja, however, lived for several years 
as a prisoner in the Fort of Periapatna, until he escaped over 
the frontier into- his mountain home and asserted his inde- 
pendence. General Welsh confounds father and son. Ag- 
ain Lingardja was no longer a "boy" when his brother Vfra- 
raja died, but a man of 34 years of age. Finally the Coorgs 
as little worshipped their Rajahs as Gods, as did the Romans 
their Caesars, when they burnt incense before their images! 

"On the 19th of the same month, having heard much in 
praise of the sport in Coorg, and being at leisure i'pr such a 
trip, I set out from Bangalore, in company with Lieut. "W. 
Williamson, a young man of my own corps, both a keen and 
hardy sportsman as well as a very agreeable companion. We 
travelled post, in palanquin, to Virartljendrapet, a distance 
of one hundred and fifty miles. On the 22nd of March after 
a hearty breakfast, provided for us by the Rdjah's people, 
gratis^ we mounted two large elephants, at daybreak, and 
proceeded over hills and thi"Ough vales, up and down, zigzag, 
now at the bottom of deep ravines, then at the top of preci- 
pices, till, at last, after eight hours' fagging, we reached the 
palace built for the accommodation of Europeans outside the 
stonefort of Mercara, the capital. 

"This place is delightfully situated on an eminence, near 
the summit of a range of lofby and difficult mountains. The 
pass up these mountaihs being ftj'rtified and defended, how- 
ever, would make it a very strong place, for it completely 
commands every approach on the other side. The distance 
we estimated at twenty-four miles. The Rdjah's own palace 
is inside the fort; but his horse and elephant stables are out- 
side on the slope of the glacis. The town is remarkably 
clean and well built, about half a mile off by an excellent 
high road, and at the farther extremity there is a rising ground, 

with a strong mud barrier, after entering which, you come upon 
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a small plain with a magnificent tomb, erected by the present 
Rjljah to the mcniory of his late brother and his wife. It is 
much ill the style of Mahommedan edifices, being a wide 
square with a handsome dome in the centre* and four turrets 
at the angles. On the top of the dome is a gold ball, with a 
weathercock above it, and all the window bars are made of 
solid brass. 

"On this spot, by appointment, we met the Mahd Swdmi, 
at half past thi-ee in the evening. "He was dressed in a Major- 
general's uniform, appeared to be about thirty years of age, 
with very handsome features, and a person in which were 
joined both activity and strength. He immediately shooi 
hands with us, and desired us to be seated, after a short con- 
versation in Hindustani, which he at first addressed to an 
interpreter, until he found that I could speak and understand 
him in that language; he then produced several rifles, ready 
loaded, ordered cocoamits to be hoisted on the tops of spears, 
fifty yards off, and then desired us to fire. Suffice it to say, 
he beat us both most completely, splitting every nut he fired 
at in the centre, while we either struck the sides or missed 
entirely. After this, he asked us to take a ride with him; a 
beautiful English horse was brought to me, an Arabian to 
Lieutenant Williamson, and he himself also rode a very fine 
Arabian. We rattled about in the square for half an hour, 
when he desired us to alight and rest ourselves; and taking 
a long spear, performed several feats with it still on horseback, 
with great grace and dexterity. Our hOrses being brought 
again, we remounted, and proceeded with him to the fort; 
the EAjah insisting on our riding one on each side of him all 
the way. On entering his palace, we were amused by a set 
of dancing girls, keeping time to if eels and country dances, 
playedon two fiddles; and the MahdSw^mi shewed us various 
portraits of himself, the King, the Prince of Wales, General 
Wellesley, &c. He then took us into another apartment, and 
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shewed us a dozen of highly, finished nitiglc and double rifles, 
by Manton and Jo%'or; t'owliug-pifces, pistols, &c., then an 
air gun, which he desired uh to try. ft was siow seven v. M., 
and torchlight had succeetled the daylight in hiH conrtyard; 
we took aim out of the window, at various tilings, and hit 
them, and I even knocked down a linn^, a apotjies of sinall 
lemon, off the top of a coeoanut, so nneonnnonly true did it. 
carry. His son and several relations wore next introduced 
to us, all fine looking boyx; anfl the licir apparent, being about 
seven or eight years old, dressed in n General'a uniform, with 
a sword by hia side, piit me in mind of some old BVench 
prints, in which tlio girls are dressed in hoops and farthin- 
gales, and the boys with bag wigs and small swords. Ram- 
fights, &c. were going on all tliis time in the yard, as it were 
to amuse the attendants; and two of the rams liad four hoi-ns 
each. Then a lion made his appearance, led by a dozen men, 
with a strong rope. He appeared very tame, played with 
his leaders, and suffered me to go up to him and pat him on 
the back. Next came a largo royal tiger and two panthers, 
the former having his claws pared, but very savage, trying 
every instant to break loose. We took leave at half past 
seven, quite pleased with the kind and affable treatment of 
this Prince, who, I am inclined to believe, is adored by his 
people. 

"I must now describe our own habitation, built on a small 
island, surrounded by paddy ground, now dry, for the sole 
accommodation of Europeans. It is a large square, having 
a hall in the centre, a large covered-in verandah all round it, 
and four bed-rooms projecting at the angles of the verandah, 
all on an upper story, the lower rooms serving for the guard, 
attendants, store-rooms, etc. It stands on a square of seventy 
feet, the verandah having thirty-eight glass windows, with 
Venetian blinds outside. The bed-rooms have sixteen win- 
dows, and the hall eight glass doors; eveiy part being neatly 
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furnished, in the English style, with heds, tables, card-tables, 
writing boxes, chairs, chandeliers, settees, etc. etc. And 
there is an old butler of my early Vellore friend. Colonel 
Ridgway Mealay, and a dozen active servants, who very 
speedily produce an English breakfast or dinner, served up 
on handsome Queen's ware, with every kind of European 
liquor; and what is even still more extraordinaiy, the cook 
bakes good bread! 

"After all our exertions of this day, it may readily be sup- 
posed we slept soundly; and on the morning of the 23rd rose 
betimes an iisual, a custom which I most strenuously recom- 
mend to all young men doomed to spend any time in the 
East, and went to visit the Rt'ijah's stud and elephants; and 
amongst the latter found a young white one, about two years 
old, most perfectly formed, with flaxen haii-, light eyes, and 
fair skin. Of these animals, as his country abounds in them, 
he has great abundance. After breakfast, we were astonished 
by a visit from the Mahd Swdmi, in state. No longer dis- 
guised in an European dress, he appeared in his native robes, 
richly decorated with jewels; and cqtUs^ in my eyes, he ap- 
peared a much handsomer man. He sat a few minutes, and 
then told us that he had received intelligence of a wild 
elephant, and would, if we pleased, accompany us to go and 
shoot him. To us, this was the most acceptable offer he could 
have made. We retired to prepare ourselves, and our shooting 
apparatus; and, on our return from our own rooms, found his 
Highness ready, with elephants and attendants. Away we 
set, the Rdjah himself driving the one I rode, sitting across 
its neck, with a hook in the right hand and a knife in the 
other, to cut down any small branches of trees likely to 
incommode me in the excursion. 'Such a man,' thought I, 
'at the head of his followers, must be invincible.' So per- 
fectly different from the effeminate grandeur of most eastern 
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potentates.* Arrived at the spot, which was only about a 
mile off, we dismounted, and, while the people were prepar- 
ing' seats on trees for our reception, amused ourselves shoot- 
ing arrows at a mark, in which, as usual, the Rdjah beat 
us hollow. When all was ready, each climbed his own 
tree, the Rdjah between us, and sat in a snug little wicker- 
box with three guns of the Rdjah's each, and two of his eu- 
nuchs to load our pieces. The R-ijah had a single rifle carry- 
ing a twelve ounce ball, and two double ones, of one ounce 
each. ...The creature rolled over instantaneously, carrying away 
several small trees, as he extended his enormous bulk upon 
the ground.. ..It stood ten feet high, and was in excellent con- 
dition; the tusks were two feet outside, and nearly three feet 
long when extracted; and the length of the body was very 
nearly the same as its height..... Here, supposing our day's 
•work was concluded, we proposed to take leave, but we were 
yet to learn something further of the kind attentions of this 
excellent Prince. He told us, that having kept us so long 
from our own tif&n, it being then three o'clock, he had ordered 
a dinner to be brought out for us; and, to our surprise, we 
found a small house built of leaves, a table and chairs, a 
dinner, consisting of pillawe, mutton cutlets, curry, &c. all 
ready for us. Nor was this all: the Rdjah followed us in, 
and begged us to excuse him, as he was not very well; but 
left his servants with guns, powder, shot, &c. and four ele- 
phaats, desiring us to amuse ourselves after dinner as we 
pleased. We accordingly dined, and then beat a thick jungle 
for game, though without success, it being the dry season, 
when they retire into the most inaccessible parts of the moun- 
tains. At five p. M., we returned to our palace, well satisfied 
with the adventures of the day,. ...On the 25th of March, we 

* Sorry shall I be, in tbe sequel, to rererse this most delightful, thoagh tary vision ; 
bat tintb, frith me, is the first maxim, and it will force me to dispel the delightful 
romance T^hioh Teas here intruded on us by the most plausible appeara&ees. 
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paid our parting visit to the Mahit Swdmi, and received from 
him the following presents: two gold-handled Coorg knives, 
two panther-skin caps, iwo sandalwood sticks, one royal tiger- 
and two panther-skins, and parted from him with mutual ex- 
pressions of esteem and regard. The Riljah informed us, 
that the present indifferent state of his liealth, and not being 
certain of finding game immediately, had alone prevented his 
taking us into the countiy to shoot, but promised, if we would 
return at the same season next yeax*, we should be amply 
gratified with field sports. Thus ended my first trip to Coorg.... 
I shall anticipate a period of my Journal, and extract the nes^t 
trip at once. Accompanied by Lieutenant Meredith, I set out 
on the 17th of October 1812, and reached Siddhdshvara, the 
first village in his country; after which my Diary regularly 
proceeds as follows: — 

"Here we were regaled with curry and I'ice, by the Coorg 
Rdjah's guards, who refused any pecuniary remunei'ation. 
The stockade seems newly finished. We had some very un- 
pleasant heavy rain in the evening, and saw many wild fowl 
in the tank. The whole road from Periapatna is extremely 
bad, and would require much repair to fit it for the passage 
of guns. There was more rain in the night, succeeded by a 

fog- 

"On the 18th of October we set forward, still in our 

palanquins, in a dense fog The road the whole way was 

very bad. The last four miles, in particular, through swamps 
and paddy ground, intersected by deep water-courses. 

"We arrived at Vfrardjendrapett at twenty minutes past 
three p.m., and took a walk to look at a Christian church 
bmlding at the western extremity of the village; it is about 
half finished, and will be a grand edifice for the Eomish 
Christians to erect in a Pagan country. It is built from the 
foundation of a porous stoue, called soap-stone on the Malabar 
Coast, cemented with light clay, very thick; and from a 4i8- 
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tance resembles on old Gothic ruin in England. The R^jah^s 
Subadar gave us a curry, rice, fruit, vegetables, &c. and even 
sent us two China plates and one copper spoon. He had 
previously furnished us witb a table and two chairs. On the 
19tli we set out at three a. m., and proceeded to the Kdvdri, 
which we reached at seven a. m., and crossed in boats, the 
stream being about six feet deep. The banks are exceedingly 
high and steep, and a strong barrier is placed on the left bank, 

called Angree We found the fort of Mercara completely 

repaired, and, passing it, took up our abode in tbe old place-, 
at a quarter-past twelve, having been nine hours and a quarter 
on the road; the last five on elephants. "We then had our 
breakfast and took a sleep, after which mounted two fine 
horses, and paid our respects to the Mahi Swdmi. He received 
us in his usual manner, in his palace, having sent off his camp 
equipage, &c- to give us a shooting party in the intetior. 
No general officer's uniform this time; but he looked well, and 
was very kind and attentive. He shewed us two lions, two 
tigers, two wild buffaloes, and a royal tiger-cub; then a gun, 
completely made, and highly finished, by his own smith; and 
I really never saw a more elegant fowling-piece. After sitting 
nearly two hours with him we took our leave; and when our 
dinner was served up, two of his fiddlers made their appear- 
ance and regaled us with English tunes I la short, every thihg 
apes England in this most extraordinary place. We, two 
plain soldiers, sat down to a roasted goose, and twenty • other 
dishes, and drank a bottle of English claret between us; reject- 
ing, to the amazement of the beholders, Madeira, beer, 
hock, &c. all of which they expected us to swallow. 

"On the 20th of October we rose with the lark, and took 
a walk, first to the Mausoleum, and afterwards to the horse 
and elephant stables. The little white elephant had grown 
considerably, but his skin was getting darker, and he appeared 
to be in bad health. Lieutenant Davies joined us here from 
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Myaqfre, at half-past ten; and having to start early, we dined 
at noon. At one p.m., the Rdjah arrived in his military uni- 
fpnn, on horseback. He dismonnted and sat with us some 
time, shewing us some of his guns, and then inviting us to 
mount our horses and proceed, he accompanied us to the top 
of the hill, when, wishing us good sport, he returned, and we 
pursued our journey. We found six tents pitched in a clean 
compound, about five miles off.. ...On the 2l8t of October, 
aft6r breakfast, we mounted our elephants, at seven a.m., 
and proceeded over nullahs, swamps, hills, &c. about five 
miles further, where we found our trees prepared, and all the- 
jungle beset by some thousands of beaters; when we forthwith 
climbed our respective ladders, to wicker litters, in the centre 

of a deep jungle 

"On the 22nd we set out a little after six a. m.; it was im- 
possible,, to tell the direction, but through rivers, jungle*, &c. 
and latterly, ascending a steep and very high mountain 
covered with wood, our elephants groping and kneeling, while 
our empty palanquins could not even be carried up from the 
bottom, we gained a beautiful plain on the summit, covered 
with trees and deep jungle all round it; the distance about 
eight miles: it is called Perumboo Kaud, on ao^-ange designa- 
ted Pannimatta Kundu And here, at nine a.m., we set to 

work in the old way. I saw six elks, and fired at three; 
Lieuts. Davies and Meredith saw only three, the former did 

not fire, the latter fired twice On the 23rd we started at 

half-past six. I have remarked that all the Goorg pike-men, 
instead of trailing or sloping their pike, when they come to 
trees and other obstacles, always carry it in the left hand, and 
advancing the right to support it, 'charge pikes,' and push on. 
This is evidently descipline, and may be taught for their own 
safety, in advancing among wild beasts. "We passed the 
mountain we were on yesterday, and dismounting at the bottom 
of one a mile further, ascended on foot to the summit. Our 
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sport did not commence till eleven a. k., the jungle being 
amazingly thick and game rather scarce. I fired and wounded 
an elk, which Meredith killed, and I killed a jutiglee buckrah, 
or wOod-goat, with a single ball, while running like the wind; 
it was a very curious animal, with a body the same colour 
and size of a deer, having exceedingly short legs, and there- 
fore its swiftness must proceed from the length and strength 
of its body; it had short branching antlers, and 'was so extra- 
ordinary an animal altogether, that I preserved the head and 
antlers.. ...It was the only animal of the kind, I ever saw in 
my .life. A panther was started, but he escaped, from the 
density of the jungle. We got into our palanquins at sunset, 
and moving in great state, with every one of our three thousand 
beaters carrying a lighted fire-stick, arrived at our pavilion 
at half-past eight p. m,, actually illuminating all the country 
through which we passed. Our total game killed this day 
was one wild hog, seven elks, and one junglee buckrah. It 
matters not to what distance we ramble, the E^jah's attention 
and kindness extend all over his dominions. We never sit 
down to a meal, but in pops a large basket of fruit, or some 
sweetmeats from his own table, and his people are the most 
orderly, obliging, willing creatures I have ever met in my life. 
And all this without the slightest hope of reward, which in 
general will go a great way with the natives of India; but 
these people reject, with apparent horror, every proflfered 
present, even when alone. There is certainly something veiry 
uncommon, indeed unfathomable, in this. 

*0n the 24th of October we tried another spot, a little out 
of our way to Mercara, but had no sport, killing one elk only 
and returned home in the evening. I have observed, that 
every square league, or mile occasionally, is marked out into 
a kind of fortification; having a high bank, deep ditch, hedge, 
and barrier. This renders the country extremely strong in 
a military point of view, every man being a good marksman, 
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and famous for sporting; because two tltonsand men can do 
more in suoTi enclostires, than ten, or even twenty ttouaand, 
in equally thick jungle, without these advantages. I remarked 
also, this evening, firom my bed-room window, an immense 
concourse of people, seemingly laboii.rers, winding through 
a distant road, and mentioning the circumstance at dinner, I 
observed it threw a damp on the countenances of the atten- 
dants, amongst whom, in spite of all my entreaties to the 
contrary, I saw the native oificer of our honorary guard. No 
one would satisfy my curiosity. I therefore changed the sub- 
ject, and speaking to my old friend the butler, asked him 
how he came to be so sickly since I last saw him, and what 
had become of four fat Bengalees, who amused me with their 
civilities, when I was last there? A part of their duty being 
to run after us, if we only went into the garden for a moment; 
one carrying a chair, another a juglet of water, a third a 
bottle and tumbler, as if an European could not exist a mi- 
nute without such acconapaniments. He turned pale, and 
trembled; told me he had had a fever, but was now better, 
and that the other men were gone away. I rallied him on 
his grave appearance, and inquired if he was not happy. He 
immediately replied, "Happy I he must be happy in such a 
service; that every one, under the Mahd Swtlmi, enjoyed 
happiness." I immediately launched forth in his praise, and 
I observed this gave Mahomed pleasure; little did I dream, 
that evei-y word he or I uttered, would be instantly repeated 
to the Edjah; yet, fortunately every thing I then had to say, 
was favourable. On retiring to rest, and sitting down to 
bring up my Journal, the occurrences of the day passing in 
review, I began to ruminate particularly on the workmen I 
had seen, and all the repairs I had witnessed in the fort and 
barriers. It immediately struck me that the Rdjah, mistak*^ 
ing a late prohibition of Europeans passing through his coun- 
try, issued in consequence of the gross misconduct of two 
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officers, both, since dismissed from the Eang's and Company's 
service, had imagined the British were going to declare war 
against him, and was consequently fortifying his country; 
and I supposed the work-people were employed on some 
strong place in the neighbourhood. Having obtained special 
permission for myself and companions, I determined that I 
would immediately undeceive him, as an act of kindness to 
both parties. 

Rising very early on the 25th, we took a quiet walk in 
the garden, and retxirning up-stairs, were followed by Ma-, 
homed Sahib, the butler, who entreated to speak with m"^ iti 
private, and to request Lieutenant Meredith to remain in the 
verandah, to prevent any one from listening. This we ac- 
quiesced in; and no sooner were we alone in the bed-chamber, 
than he threw himself at my feet, and entreated me, by the 
memory of his old master, to save his life. I was perfectly 
thunderstruck; raised him up, and desired him to explain 
himself; when he told me a tale which harrowed my-s©ul-- 
The four Bengalees, whom I had left fat and happy, had be- 
come dissatisfied with promises, and wages protracted and 
never paid; they had demanded their dismissal, and had, in 
consequence, been inhumanly murdered. He himself had 
applied for leave, and was immediately mulcted of all he had, 
and his thumbs squeezed in screws, made on purpose, and 
used in native courts; his body flagellated, and a threat held 
out, that the next offence would be punished with death. 
That the Rdjah being acknowledged as the God of the coun- 
try, exercised the supposed right without remorse and without , 
control. That, for instance, if a poor fellow, standing in 
his presence, with both hands joined in adoration as of the 
Supreme, incessantly calling out Mahd, Swdmil or Gre^t God! 
should be suddenly bit by a musquito, and loosen his hands 
to scratch; a sign too well known, would instantly be made 
by this soidisant Deity, and the poor wretch be a head shorter 
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in a twinkling. This, he told me, had been the fate of the 
fine-looHng Parsee interpreiter, whom I had seen at my last 
visit, who, having built a house, and amassed some wealth, 
was beheaded, and his property seized for the state; and this, 
he also assured me, was the fate of every man who entered 
the country, if he ever attempted to quit it again: and the 
Bdjah, admitting his troops to a share in the plunder, bound 
them to his interests by chains of adamant. He entreated 
me to take him with me out of the country, which, he said 
could be easily accomplished, because he must accompany 
me to the barrier; but I could not listen to such a proposal, 
and at once told him so. To connive at the escape of one 
of the Ri^jah's servants, while I was his guest, would have 
been a direct breach of hospitality, which I could not con- 
sent to practice. But learning on some further conversation, 
that the native ofl&cer, under the appearance of an honorary 
guard was placed there as a spy over every word and action 
of every gentleman who lived in that palace, I proposed to 
enter into such conversation with him, in Hindustani as be- 
ing reported, might induce the Rdjah to grant him leave. 
He also told me, that the Rdjah fearing some attack from the 
English, was building new forts, and repairing all the old 
ones, and then retired, I believe, unobserved. The signal 
being made for breakfast, we sat down, attended as usual. 
I entered into conversation with Mahomed Sahib, talked of 
his mistress now at Madras, and his late master's will, and 
asked him if he had received the thousand pagoda legacy lis 
master had left him. He replied, it was the first he had heard 
of it, I had, however, actually heard something of the kind, 
and advised him to get four months* leave of absence, to go 
and see his old mistress, before she embarked for England. 
He told me, he certainly should like to go and see her, but 
he could not bear to leave so good, so kind a master as the 
MahA Swimi; to which I replied, that I was sure the Rdjah 
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would allow him to go Witli pleasure, and said, I would im- 
mediately ask his Highness; but he begged me notj as he 
was sure the Eijah would allow him to go, if it were really 
for his advantage; here the conversatioii dropped, and being 
reported, it had a capital effect. 

This forenoon we took our leave of the Rdjah, who receiv- 
ed us in his palace, where he wa^ amusing himself shooting 
blunt, but very heavy headed an-6ws, at different men, armed 
with spear and shield; whose business was to guard them- 
selves, and receive the blow on their shields. He afterwards 
fired at marks, rode several horses in a ring, and lastly, 
maniged two elephants, one of which he requested me to 
mount, and drove me about for a short time, and then dis- 
mounted. I had been informed, that in consequence of, my 
increased rank, since I was last there, he had prepared an 
elephant as a present. I then imagined this was the one, 
but I was mistaken. He gave Meredith a bird's head, called 
Mallidrapah, a gold-mounted Cooi-g knife, and sandalwood 
stick; and to me, two spears, a gold-mounted knife, sandal- 
stick, and bird's head? and wished us a pleasant journey. With 
all this kindness, I could not help remarking, that his High- 
ness had lost some of his affability, so easily are we led by 
circumstances, or by previous opinion, to fancy what, perhaps, 
has no existence. His conduct to us throughout had been 
kind and condescending, beyond that of any native Prince 
I ever knew, and was never equalled, in after times, but by 
the Edjah of Ndpaunee. He was particularly fond of the 
flower of the Calderah, called in Hindustd,ni, Kewrah, the 
odour of which is generally too strong for English organs, 
but sweet beyond any flower in the East No man in his 
dominions dare use it, all being the property of the Mahd, 
Swdmi; as the finest flowers of their gardens are appropriated 
solely to the decoration of their temples, by all the other 
natives of India. 
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The sequel may as well be anticipated here, to connect 
tne whole in one. A few months after, when in my own house 
at Bangalore, I was surprised by the sudden appearance of, 
Mahomed Sahib, extremely emaciated, ill-dressed, and with 
a picture in his hand. He threw himself at my feet, and told 
me I have saved his life, that the Rdjah had given him four 
months' leave, and desired him to carry his picture to me, in 
proof thereof. I refused it, however, when he told me he had 
returned a beggar, being stripped of every thing at the last 
barrier; but that he never would return. I saw him in a good 
place, shortly afterwards, well and happy. The Rdjah, Ling- 
r^jender Wodeer died in the year 1820, and was succe*eded 
on the Musnud by his son, whom I had seen an infant in 1810. 
I have heard of no cruelties committed by the present Mahd 
Swd,mi, who is described as a mild, inoffensive young man. 
The English have had, however, little or no intercourse with 
that country, since 1811, a road being opened through WynM 
to the Malabar coast, and a capital ghaut made by our own 
pioneers. I have omitted to mention, that as this country 
abounds with royal tigers, it is absolutely necessary that they 
should he hunted every season, and the former Bdjah seldom 
killed fewer than there were days in the year; and invariably 
gave a gold bangle to the first man who should touch the 
tiger^ after he had fired, which must make brave soldiers.'' 
The above extracts give a tolerably correct idea of Linga- 
. rdjah's character and of the state of Coorg from the death of 
Vfrardjendra to the deposition of the present ex-rdjah in 1834. 
Vfrardjendra was impelled to deeds of blood by a naturally 
savage tenaperament, hardened by habits of internecine war- 
fare in which he was engaged almost throughout life, and in- 
flamed towards the end of his career by paroxysms of the 
darkest suspicions, and a melancholy ever hovering on the 
brink of insanity. His brother, Lingardja, had none of his 
redeeming qualities. His cruelty was without excuse. He 
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had some ambition to shine as a poet. Some of his pieces, 
addressed to one of his wives, are still pi-eserved. They have 
no merit, and were perhaps made for him. However, he may 
have been a Nero in a sraall way. Cruelty seems to have 
been his sport. He liked to kill his victims with his own hand, 
with gun, bow or knife. For small ofiences people had their 
ears cropped, their noses cut, or their tongues clipped. For 
an impertinent answer men or women had their mouths rinsed, 
that was the phrase, i. e. their lips were cut off all round their 
mouthsj^ and they were left to joerish without food or drink. 
Othei-s were throwix down a precipice on the hill side, near 
the "Edjah's seat" in Merenra. Many seem to have been 
destroyed merely for the purjjose of confiscating their pro- 
perty, for LingajL'dja had as great a passion for gold as for 
blood. 

During the first years of his reign he was restrained from 
giving full vent to his atrocious pi-opensities by the influence 
of his Devan, Kshauryakere Appanna, who seems to have 
been a man of character and independence, bold enough to 
lecture the tyrant whom he had placed on the throne in pre- 
ference to the rule of a stranger, the Edjah of S<5de. But by 
degrees LingarAja became impatient of the control of a subject. 
Appanna, relying on the Etljah's gratitude, continued to ex- 
hort, to wani and, at times, to resist his master. He had 
mistaken his man. One day the Devan was seized and car- 
ried before the Rdjah. He was charged with treason. He 
knew, that he was doomed. The Rijah himself conducted 
the investigation. "Confess your guilt," he cried. ''I am 
guilty indeed," replied the intrepid minister, "of one crime, 
of having made a wretch like you, Edjah of Oborg." Linga- 
rdja was mad -with rage. Appanna, with several other so 
called accomplices, was carried out into the jungle to a dis- 
tance of some miles. There they were nailed to some large 
trees, the Rdjah feasting his eyes on the torments of his help- 
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less victims, who died with curses on their lips. A large 
number of people, the families, relations and friends of the 
condemned men, wei'e slaughtered on the occasion. Some 
sajj that the Devan had entered into a conspiracy against the 
Edjah's life, and that on a hunting excursion a shot, aimed at 
Litigardja, passed close by him, whereupon he seized the trai- 
tors and exterminated them and their party; but this may only 
be an invention of the Rdjah, calculated to throw a veil 
over a crime of a dye too dark even for Coorg. In 1820 the 
miserable tyrant died. He believed that he was destroyed 
through magic arts and demoniac influences employed by 
secret enemies. He had held possession of Coox'g for eleven 
long years. The complete ignorance of his subjects, whom 
he managed to isolate entirely from the surrounding countries, 
subject to the East India Company, combined with the terror 
of his arm, kept up by frequent executions, and a system of 
treacherous espionage, fostered by the E-«ijah among his teni- 
fied slaves, laid the Coorgs prostrate at the feet of their rapa- 
cious and blood-thirsty master. He died forty-five years of 
age amidst the gloom of dread superstitions. His queen, who 
preferred death to the fate which, she thought, awaited her 
from the hatred of the young Edjah, swallowed diamond 
powder, and was buried witliLingariija in a splendid sepulchre 
near the tomb of Vfrardjendra. 

3. Iii/ngardja'8 character. 

Of Lingardja's personal character, Lieut. Connor who made 
his acquaintance gives us the following graphic picture: — ■ 

"The late Chief, anxious to prevent his brothers from ac- 
quiring any influence, retained them in a species of exile; 
Appiiji Sdib, the elder, is represented as having been of a 
violent temper and impatient of control; this turbulent spirit 
hurried him to a premature end, and Lingardja had nearly 
shared the same fate, but seems to have owed his safety to 
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his iasignificance. Having passed the early part of his life 
in occupations but little removed from those of the ordinary 
husbandman, his abilities ai'e not above mediocrity, nor does 
he possess docility to compensate for the absence of genius. 
Weak, frivolous, and puerile, he is naturally swayed by those 
around him, but overbearing, irascible and sometimes cruel, 
he is represented as being controlled by no compunctions of 
morality or conscience in quieting those apprehensions to 
which a jealoud and distrustful disposition give birth; but a 
suspicion easy to be provoked and difficult to be appeased, 
suggests the belief, that he feels all those terrors which he in- 
spires. Authority in Codagu would seem always to have 
been maintained by the sword, and though circumstances will 
not allow of a proof of what they indicate, they warrant the 
conclusion, that he is at least equal to any of his predecessors 
in the liberal use of it. He is said to be disliked by his sub- 
jects, many of whom have fallen victims to his caprices. Of 
his acquirements but little can be saidj his means of obser- 
vation have been too limited, to admit of an extended know- 
ledge of other countries, indeed both his ideas and informa- 
tion are confined within the narrow limits of his own little 
territory. 

* A courteous dissimulation disguises under a polite deport- 
ment, a temper naturally imperious and relentless, and a sus- 
picious and vindictive disposition is concealed by a mild and 
specious address; to Europeans he is remai-kable for a pre- 
possessing affability and condescension; feeling only the ser- 
vility of others, and in a situation where none can resist, few 
dissuade, our wonder should \be more excited by<the suavity 
of manners for which he is remarkable, than the severity of 
disposition that characterises him. 

«The nature of his education has.given him a propensity 
to active exercises, much of his time is occupied in field sports; 
they are on an extensive scale and embrace a wide circle of 

40* 
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slaughter, game witliout distinction or numljcr being killed 
on these occasions. He is a good marksman, uses his spear 
with dexterity, is an excellent mahout and skilful rider; it is 
difficult to say, whether he takes an active personal share in 
the administration of his affairs — I am led to think not — nor 
is it easy to state what are his usual occapations or the ordi- 
nary distribution of his time, when not exposed to public view; 
much of it, however, is devoted to frivolous and childish pur- 
suits. 

"Lingardja is now in his forty-fourth year, about the 
middle size and actively formed, but in no way remarkable 
for any particular symmetry of features ; he is rather dark 
complexioned and the general expression of his countenance 
is not disagreeable, though not indicating the habit of peremp- 
tory authority and acknowledged command; he is plain in hia 
dress, being usually habited in a loose gown, reaching to his 
ancles; to this is added a black silk capo, and a cap of similar 
materials substitutes the place of a turban; on great occasions, 
however, this simplicity of dress gives way to the splendour 
of an English general's uniform; a string of pearls to which 
some jewels are affixed suspended round his neck forms the 
only ornament of his person, a Codagu sword is always placed 
on the table before him (it appears one of the ensigns of his 
authority) or carried with him, when he moves. 

"The forms of his court exhibit but little pagentry, pre- 
senting nothing of that cumbrous and barbaric jiomp in which 
Native Princes of whatsoever rank so much delight; indeed 
it is remarkable that he seems always surrounded by menials 
rather than men of rank. There is, however, an appearance 
of permanent regularity and economy, the reverae of that 
gorgeous improvidence for which they are remarkable. 
About 90 elephants and half as many horses" together with 
some troops of dancing girls — without which Hindu greatness 
would be incomplete— serve to maintain the rustio gplendour 
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of his court; the few troops that garrison his town are also 
his guards." 

Dr. Moegling pithily characterises Lingardja thus: "He 
was the incarnation of the worst elements of tlie Coorg spirit. 
Greediness after gold, no matter how obtained, a bottomless 
depth of cunning, the most brazen hypocrisy, cowardice as 
abject as cruel and a strong dose of sensuality were united 
in his character." 

In a Shd,sana-stone deposited in the Mercara Onkdreshvara 
d^vastdna, which was built by him, he is however, by 
his native admirer praised as: — "The illustrious Lingardja 
Wadeer, son of Lingardja and grandson of Appdjirdja, of the 
Lunar race, pure as the milky sea, worshipped with the fra- 
grance of the Pdrijdta flower, of the family of Bhdradwdja, 
follower of the Ashwalayana Siitra of Eig V^da, a zealous 
and learned worshipper of Shiva, sitting on the " illustrious 
throne of Coorg in the centre of the milky oity, adorned with 
precious jewels, of unequalled beauty and bravery, smiling 
like the sun in unparalleled glory, famous to the end, of the 
world, generous and brave. — " 



O. VIRARAJA. 

1820—1834. 

1. Vivar6ija'8 tyrawn/y. 

With the death of Lingardja affairs in Coorg did not im- 
prove. The unfortunate people had only changed masters. 
As soon as the young Vfrardja, who was about 20 years old, 
had taken possession of his father's throne and treasure, he 
destroyed the people, who had displeased or thwarted him 
during the life of his father- Many members of the family 
of the Coorg Edjahs seem to have fallen at that time. One, 
Channa Vfra, escaped with his family across the Mysore 
frontier. But to no purpose; his relative knew how to turn 
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to account tis connection with the British Government. 
Letters and messages were despatched to Mr. Cole, the" Resi- 
dent in Mysore, requesting him to order the seizure of a re- 
fractory farmer, who had made his escape from Coorg after 
having committed a crime, and the delivery of the criminal 
to the servants of the Edjah. Mr. Cole had the man appre- 
hended near Periapatna, and sent him back to Coorg with a 
letter to the E-djah, requesting information as to the guilt of 
and the punishment awarded to the refugee. No answer was 
given to the Resident. Channa Vira was carried to ICttnta- 
miirnid, where, he was massacred with his whole family, 
twenty-two souls on one day. In 1826 Mr. Casamajor, the 
successor of Mr. Cole, despatched a Captain Monk to Mercara , 
and charged him, among other things, to enquire after the ' 
fate of Channa Vfra. Captain Monk was told hy Vfrardja, 
that there had been much sickness in the country during the 
last season, and that Channa Vfra with his whole family had 
been swept away by cholera. After this inaugural blood- 
shed, the new Rdjah seems to have shown less cruelty than 
his father or uncle. An intelligent Brahman, who is intimately 
acquainted with Coorg affairs, told me one day, that he esti- 
mated the victims of Dodda-Virardja's reign at about five 
thousand; Lingardja, he thought, had not killed more than 
three thousand, or perhaps three thousand five hundred; and 
the late Rdjah had not destroyed more than fifteen hundred 
lives, if so many. Still, the last man was a greater curse 
upon Coorg, than his predecessors. Less cruel he appears 
to have been. (The above estimate of Coorg murders is no 
doubt greatly exaggerated, but the proportion assigned to the 
three Rdjahs agrees perfectly with the general tradition of 
the country.) But, if less cruel, Vlrardja, young as he was 
at his accession to the government of Coorg, became a mon- 
ster of sensuality. He kept the youngest of his father's wives 
for his use and increased his estabhshment of concubines to 
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about one hundred- A number of other women, of the best 
families, were summoned to Mercara after accouchements, and 
kept in a house near the palace during the period when thej 
gave milk to their babes. Part of their milk was daily taken 
for the RAjah, to be used as a medicinal ingredient of his food 
which according to some superstitious notion became thereby 
more wholesome and nourishing. ■ To refuse compliance with 
the demands of the naaster of Ooorg was certain death, not to 
the recusant party only, but probably to the whole family. 
The wretch was free to riot as he pleased. He actually de- 
manded to have the choice of all unmarried girls in the coun- 
try. When hearing of this outrageous resolution, the Coorgs 
at once — it is said in one night — married all their grown up 
daughters. The Rtljah was furious. Many of the unfortunate 
parents, who thus saved the honor of their children, were 
dreadfully flogged or had their ears cropped, or were thrown 
into prison. Rumours of these doings reached Mr. Casamajor. 
He reported to Government. But no reliable information 
was procural^le. Ooorg was kept hermetically sealed. Only 
a few passes were open. These were guarded by strong posts. 
Travellers were often detained. Without a passport no one 
could enter the country. On slight pretences persoxis were 
fined, maltreated, imprisoned. Some, who had gone to Cooi-g, 
disappeared altogether. Manuel Pereira, a British subject, 
was kept in custody by the Rdjah; so was a Jew of the name 
of Samuel Joseph. Apprehensions were entertained for the 
safety of Df^vamm^Ji, the daughter and heiress of Dodda- 
Virardja. 

Mr. Casamajor went in person to Mercara, about the middle 
of November 1826, to make inquiries on the spot. He was 
too polite, and was completely baffled by the Rijah. The 
representative of the British Government was surrounded by 
guards and spies. No inhabitant of Ooorg dared to answer 
his questions. The Rdjah met his interrogations and admo- 
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nitions with the most barefaced lies. Mr. Casamajor had to 
report: "I have not been able to 6btain any satisfactoiy in- 
formation from the Rdjah respecting his family. Having 
heard, that he had a brother, eight years of age, a son five 
years old, and a daughter a year and an half old, I mentioned ' 
to him, that I had heard so. He said, it was a mistake; that 
he was quite alone, and the only male of the family." "'I 
am the only male, the rest are females. I have said so.'" 
"D^yamm^ji and Mahdd^vammAji, Dodda-Vfrardjendra's 
daughters, were not, he said, in the palace, but in distant 
villages." Mr. Casamajor did not even succeed in obtaining 
a sight of Manuel Pereira. He returned to Mysore little satis- 
fied; still his account of the Rdjah was, on the whole, rather 
favorable. *He appeared anxious to please the British 
Government, was inquisitive, showed a good deal of intelli- 
gence, and there was some hope of improvement, as he was 
a young man." 

Eumours of frequent executions continued to reach Mysore, 
and Mr. Casamajor received instructions to demand of the 
Edjah a regular report of every case of capital punishment 
ordered by him. Some correspondence ensued; Vfrar^ja 
protested against this demand, but his protest was of no aj^fjl: 
the order was repeated. However, the Edjah never complied 
with it, and matters went asleep again. News came, that 
"Vfrardja had raised a regiment of female cavalry, who accom- 
panied the Edjah on his rides, and who were drilled like 
soldiers. Mr. Casamajor thought, that the Rdjah must be mad. 
He was confirmed in his opinion by the report that a Coorg, 
of the name of NAga, having fled the country, had been shot 
in effigy at Mercara. This took place in 1832. 
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2. Channa JSasava and DSvainnu^l's flight. 
Mudiiaya's murder, 

1832. 

On the nth September 1832, I. A. Casamajor, Resident 
in Mysox'e, reported to the Chief Secretary to the Government 
of Fort St. George, that a Coorgof the name of Channa Basava 
and his wife, Ddvammdji, sister to the Il£j»k of Coorg, had 
taken refuge at the Residency. They had fled their country 
to sa,ve their honor and their lives, and implored the protec- 
tion of the British Government. D^vammdji had long heen 
kept from her husband. After an engagement of eight years^^ 
she had been permitted to join him. Of late the E^jah had 
made incestuous proposals to her through an old woman- 
servant, and had threatened to kill her husband, if she refused 
compliance, on the following Shivardtri festival. In this 
extremity they had drugged the guard of honor, who watched 
them, and set ^& from Appagalla, their residence, at nightfall. 
During the night they reached Beppuudd, passed Amadnsld 
in the morning and were drawing near the Mysore frontier, 
when they were stopped by the Coox-g frontier guard. Being 
fired at, their party returned fire. Channa Basava placed his 
wife behind him on his horse, and made his way into Mysore, 
followed by a few of his attendants. The rest fell into the 
hands of the Coorgs and were carried to Mercara. Also the 
child of Channa Basava, a boy of a year and a. half, was seized 
and delivered to the Edjah, his uncle. This is the substance 
of the reports of the Resident. That Channa Basava would 
have been murdered, if he had not run for his life, is probable 
enough. He was a scheming fellow and had drawn upon 
himself the Rdjah's suspicions. But the charge made against 
VfrarAja by his sister may have been unfounded, and only . 
brought forward in order to strengthen their claim on British 
sympathy and protection. 
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TheRdjnh demanded, that the fugitives should be delivered' 
to him. Mr. Gasnttittjor demurred and referred tho matter to 
Governmenf. Tho Bupreme Qovcrnmeixi decided under the 
18th January 1833, that tlio Ooorg refugees should not be 
restored to Vfranija. In tho nieaji time the Bijah formed 
mad schemes for the recovery of his relatives. They nil came 
to nothing. Chantm Basava and his wife were removed to 
Bangalore. There they were to have been assassinated. But 
every thing failed. The fugitives had di'eadful stories to tell. 
Accusations accumulated against the Biljah of Coorg. A 
Parsee from Bombay had been killed at Meroara. Probably 
Manuel Pereira also had been destroyed. A man from the 
north of Coorg deposed: that he savsr VfrarAja, on a hunting 
excursion, shooting atNdrdyana N^yaka, HoblidAra, first -with 
blunt arrows, then with a sharp arrow which killed him, in 
presence of all his retinue. Besides, numbers of people, men 
and women, Coovgs and slaves, relatives of the Rdjah*8 family 
and' others, wlio were believed to have been privy to the plans 
of Channa Basava, or to have assisted him in his escape, were 
killed, or mutilated, or starved to death, or thrown into prison. 
Among the first victims of the Rdjah's wrath was Muddaya, 
a brother of Ghanna Basava, Munshi to the Rijah, and a 
favourite. Virardja himself beat him cruelly; afterwards he 
was executed by Kxmta Basava, an npstai't favourite of Linga- 
rija, who having been both the tool and the prompter of the 
father, kept his position and influence with the son. He was 
first dog-boy, then soldier, then Jemadar; then he rose to the 
post of Commander; at last he became principal Devan. He 
was a vicious, overbearing, slavish, unprincipled man. By 
killing Muddaya, he got rid of a rival. Muddaya bad been 
a clever and respectable man, and was perfectly ignorant of 
Channa Basava's plans. Every body knew, that the poor 
man had been destroyed without (»use. The RAjah himself, 
hai-dened as he was, had terrible fits of remorse- Muddaya 
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would not let him sleep. .As soon as he sunk into slumber, 
Muddaya would stand over him with a drawn sword? and 
Virardja awake, crying: murder I Muddaya! seize him I After 
some days a conjurer showed the E^jah how to obtain rest. 
If he had a picture of the dead man painted on a fresh wall, 
and looked at it every twenty-four minutes during the day, 
his nightly frights v/ould abate. The Rdjah took the wise 
man's advice, had a likeness of Muddaya painted on a new 
wall, and walked up to it every now and then, saying: I slew 
him, because he was a traitor. By degrees his sleep returned. 

3. Complications tvith the British Gktverwment. 

These cruelties of Vfrar^ja accelerated his downfall. On 
the 18th January 1833, Sir Fred. Adam, Governor of Madras, 
addressed a long letter to the E^jah of Coorg, giving hitn 
a sound lecture on the principles of good G-overnment, 
warning Hm most earnestly and positively demanding 
compliance, in future, with the order of G-overnment, 
communicated to the Edjah in 1827, to report all capital 
punishments taking place in Coorg. Sir Fred. Adam in- 
formed the Rdjah, that Mr- Casamajor was desired to proceed 
to Coorg in order to have a personal conference with the 
Rdjab, and that Government demanded free passage for any 
person, who might desire to accompany Mr, Casamajor on 
his return out of Coorg. The interview between the Rdjah 
and Mr. Casamajor took place before the end of January 
1833, at Mercara. Seven years, Mr. Casamajor observed, 
had produced a marked change in the Edjah. The Resident 
wondered; for he had not, could not have, an idea of the ex- 
treme profligacy of the man, nor of the strength of his mur- 
derous propensities, that had steeped him deep in blood during 
the interval between 1826 and 1833. The Rdjah looked un- 
easy, seemed to be subject to sudden alarms and very un- 
steady of purpose. The presence of an English gentleman 
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and a representative of the great SirkAr, to which he owed 
iillogiancOj must have been very distressing to the ahandoned, 
guilty man, whom folly, passion and a naaddened conscience 
were now hurrying onward to ruin. 

While Mr. Casumajor was at Mercara, Virardja was deep 
in intrigues. Ho had latoly entertained the bedmalcer of the 
KAjah of Mysore, who had eo;ne on a secret mission of treason 
against the Company. He had endeavoured to engage the 
services of a merchant of Mysore, Nun L<ll Barti, for the 
muidcr of Clianuii Basava, and for opening a communication 
with llanjit Bitig, whom he was led to believe to be a secret 
enemy of the English. He succeeded iiv finding out a Sikh 
mati, a native of Tiahore, called Lahore Sing, and persuaded 
him to go on an embassy to the Sikh-ruler, undeterred by 
the shrewd remark of the stranger, that Lahore being so far 
from Mercara, it would be difficult for Ranjit Sing to avail 
himself of the friendly offices of the Mahdrdjah of Coorg. He 
had secretly encouraged a rebellioiis Poly gar of Nagar, of the 
name of Sdryappa, who had given considerable trouble to 
the English authorities. And now he had to confront Mr. 
Casaraajor. He could not but look embarrassed, alarmed, un- 
steady. The Resident solemnly warned the Bdjah to abstain 
in future from his cruelties, and advised him to relax the 
rigour with winch he had shut up his people from communi- 
cation with their neighbours nnder the rule ot uhe Company. 
Vlraraja contended, that he could not do away with, nor 
even relax, ancient observances without losing his authority. 
When Mr. Casamajor hinted, that he knew more, than he 
chose to say, of the Rdjab's disaffection, and that further dis- 
obedience might be punished with deposition, the Rdjah used 
the language of calumniated innocence, and made the strong- 
est professions of obedience to the Company. Formerly, 
when very young, he might have been too severe, he ad- 
mitted; but now he was more considerate. As for a change 
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of system, however, he was most reluctant, and when Mr. 
Casamajor pressed the point, he turned round and asserted. 
that he would do as he pleased, Coorg wiis an independent 
country, etc. Mr. Casamajor replied, that Coorg had been 
suhject to Tippu, and was now subject to the Company, as 
was proved by the annual tribute of an elephant, in lieu of 
the former payment of Rs. 24,000. When the Resident re- 
quested the K4|ah, to treat D€v&mm&ji and the other members 
of his family kindly, he answered, that he required no such 
admonitions; but as for Dtdvammdj'^ ^^^^ ^^'^ faroily? they wore 
all dead, long since. This was the most barefaced He. D4- 
vammdji indeed, and her sister Mah^ddvammiji had been 
murdered, probably before the end of 1832, a month or two 
before Mr. Casamajor's visit, but her three children were still 
alive, and were murdered at Nalkan^, when the British 
troops crossed the frontiers of Coorg. 

4. AsanssivhaUmt, of the M6Jah*» favnUy. 

The end of the two daughters of Dodda-Virar&jender was 
most miserable and surpasses in horror all the other abomi- 
nations of this monster tyrant. Shortly after the flight- of 
Channa Basava and his wife, D^vammdji, her sister MahA- 
ddvammdji and their children, were taken by the Bdjah's 
orders and by his sepoys to the Appagalla Panya, one of the 
private farms belonging to the Edjah, about four miles distant 
from Mercara. After some days, the Deyan Basava and an 
eunuch, named Mandaya, a Jemadar of the palace, eame there 
one morning early, conveyed D^vammdji and her sister Mahd- 
d^vammdji, to the fort at Mercara, and confined them in the 
store-room ^n rear of the palace, placing a strong guard ovei 
them. The same morning, before noon, the Devan with the 
same eu,nuch came to the store-room, and in presence of some 
of the STu^rd, compelled the prisoners to put their hands intc 
boiling ghee. They left them shut up till about 2 o'clock p. if-j 
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when the Devan and the ennnch came again, and ordered 
one .of the Jemadars on guard to bring two ropes. When 
brought, the Devan himself adjusted them round D^vammdji's 
neck, who made great resistance and implored to be taken 
before the E^jah, whilst the Jemadar and some of the guards 
held her hands, and pulled at the rope, which was thrown 
over a beam, in the roof. In this manner both sisters then 
and there were put to death. As soon as life was extinct, 
they were taken down, wrapped up in matting and placed just 
outside the 8tor&-rooni beneath a small plantation of sugarcane. 
In the meantime orders had been sent by the Devan to the 
guard of V^lekdrs, Pariahs, at the Kumblagiri barrier, about 
a mile from the fort, to dig a hole for two bodies in a secluded 
part of the jungle, and for some of the said guard, to be in 
attendance in the evening at the Sallyport, (a secret passage, 
leading under the ramparts) by 7 p. m. Several of them at- 
tended and, with the help of some of the men from the store- 
room-guard, conveyed the two bodies to the hole already 
prepared; the Devan accompanying the party and witnessing 
the interment. 

Perhaps Ddvammdji had revealed the place, where she 
had deposited her wealth, on a promise that her life would be 
spared, and therefore, in her anguish, desired to be brought 
before theEdjah- Certain it is, that the Rdjah learned from 
her the exact spot, whey e her jewels had been immured; for 
he despatched a Munshi of his, a Yedavandd man, of the name 
of Kdlingaya, in company with the Devan Basava to D^vam- 
mdji's house, some time after her removal from it, and instruct- 
ed the Devan to break the wall of the ro6m adjoining D^vam- 
mdji's bedroom, a little above the floor, where he would find 
the treasure. *On our digging," KAliogaya says, "a brass 
vessel of a size holding one and an half seer of water, with 
the mouth properly closed, was discovered. It could have 
been lifted with onie hand. We did not open the mouth of 
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the vessel, but brought it to Mercara, and the Devan BasaVa 
delivered it to the Rdjah. It was not opened in nay presence. 
I am not aware, what description of coins or jewelry or pre- 
cious stones it contained. The vessel was not full, as on 
taking it up in the hands the contents were shaking about." 
D^vammdji probably had given her treasure to the Edjah as 
a ransom for her life; but by this very surrender of her wealth 
she sealed her doom. Ddvammdji is described as a person of 
a commanding figure, fair complexion and round face. Her 
sister Mahd.d^vammdjx was short and slender, but also fair. 
Thus ended two daughters of Bodda-Virardjendra and of his 
beloved "BAni. 

The graud-childi-en of Dodda-Vfrardja and the remaining 
mem,bers of Appdji's and Lingariija's families, the nearest 
relatives of the Edjah, were carried to Nalkandd palace, 
when he himself retired to that secluded spot, in March 1834. 
Their removal to Nalkandid boded no good. They were 
kept in a couple of garden houses, under strict watch. General 
Fraser states : — 

*One day subsefjuent to our troops entering the country, 
orders were given in the morning by the Devan, to dig a pit 
for a dozen persons, and in the dusk of the evening five womfen 
were put into one house and seven children into another, and 
the Kaplas (a jungle-tribe residing in the Nalkan^ fores,t) and 
some of the Yedavandd men (Kunta Basava'a espfecial follo- 
w.ei's), who had assisted in the murder of D^vammdji and 
Mahdd^vammdji, were sent into both houses with ropes, and 
then and there strangled every one of them, and afterwards 
tied them up in mats, the Devan Basavappa standing outside 
and accompanying the party,, when the bodies were interred. 
The Bdjah, also on this occasion, was close by the scene of 
murder, though not present. On the following morning, when 
walking with the Devan in front of the Nalkandd pai"^©} o^ 
observing the Kaplas, he said to the Devan, that as they, the 
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Ka];>las, had executed the murders, they had better be put to 
death also. But the Devan interceded for them. They are 
old servants, he said, who have come from a foreign country 
(the Malayalam). He suggested, that they 'uight be sent out 
of tbe country, and a present given to them, which was done 
accordingly. But instead of quitting the country, they pro- 
ceeded with their families some miles distance into the jungle, 
where they remained about a month; and when all was quiet, 
they returned to Nalkandd." 

This account shows that, sometimes at least, the Devan 
was moi'e humane than his master. 

5. The war and the R^ah's surrender. 

The personal conference of Mr. Casamajor with the Edjah 
in the beginning of 1833 having proved fruitless, the Resi- 
dent returned to Mysore. The accounts from Coorg conti- 
nued as bad as ever. The Riijah harboured rebels, intrigued 
with Mysore and scarcely cared for appearances. Mr. Casamajor 
recommended the quartering of a native Regiment in the 
neighbourhood of Mercara, to keep the Rdjah in check and 
to protect his subjects, but the Government were still loath 
to go to extremities. Since the Eajah had taken a personal 
dislike to Mr. Casamajor, Mr. Graeiue, the Resident at Nag- 
pore, then reading for the benefit of his health at Bangalore, 
was requested to proceed to Coorg and charged to make a last 
attempt at an amicable settlement. However, the Rdjah was un- 
willing again to meet an English representative, seized and kept 
in durance two native envoys of Mrl Graeme viz. Daraset, a 
Parsee mercbant of Tellicherry and Kulputty Karnikdra Ma- 
noon, a Sheristadar of the Gollector of Malabar, who had gone 
to Coorg furnished with passports from Mr. Graeme. The form- 
er the Rdjah allowisd to return to Tellicherry, but the latter he 
refused to set at liberty until the RAjah's relatives were given 
up to him by the Government Having an extraordinary 
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idea of his power and the strength of his cotintry, he re- 
solved on war. He addressed the moat insolent letters to 
Sir Fr. Adam, Governor of Madras, and to Lord W. Bentinok, 
the Governor General. Now the patience of the most peace- 
loving Governor General was at an end, and a British force 
was organised to march into Coorg and depose the Rdjah. 
As it drew near his frontiers the Bdjah published the follow- 
ing outrageous proclamation: 

Proclamation of Virardja. 

Proclamation published for the information and guidance of the Hindoos 
Mnssulinans, Poligars, public servants, Ryots, Chetty Morohaats, and peoplt 
of other oasteB in Hindoostan, 

1. It is -well known that the Kaffers, Nasara (Christians), low Pheringhioa, 
with tho view of converting people of other religions to their dirty faith, have, 
ill intentionally, polluted the Dtivast&nams, Muszeeds, and other templon at 
Bangalore, Cuddapah, Mussulibunder, Nagpoor, Rameopot and several other 
countries, , sent out their Padres and ruined them. This ciroumstanoo being 
certainly too well impressod on tho mind of every one, what more need be 
said? 

2. Those who have from time to time strenuously attempted to convert, 
by force, people of other religions to their faith, have by tho commands of 
God, perished — but set this aside, an instance in proof of this may be given. 
Tippoo Sultan attempted to force all the other religions, to embrace his 
religion; and with this view ruined a great number of people, destroyed the 
Hindoo temples and committed various sorts of oppressions; which acts not 
being acceptable to God, ho was destroyed. This fact is well known to al 
of you. Now, the KafiPers, Nasara, low Pheringhies have in like manner 
commenced to destroy the religion observed by people of different castes, and 
to introduce their own religion. When evil comes, people loss their senses. 
When death comes, medicine avails naught; thus then their end is fast appro- 
aching. There is no doubt of it. The Hindoos and Mussulmans having 
respectively consulted their SbAsters have found, that, if for the protection of 
their religions, these Kaffer, Nasara, Pheringhies be now fon^t with, G-od 
will help us, and make us successful. There is no doubt of this, so let all be 
fully Convinced of it. 

3. These KafiFers, Nasara, low Pheringhies have now wickedly deter- 
mined to wage war with the Halery Samsthinam, and have accordingly 
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ooUeoted some blaok people of Hindoostan, whom they aro going to send in 
front, that they may all be out down, and the race thus annihilated in some 
degree, thinking that by these means they will bo able caBily to convert the 
rest to their faith. It is, therefore, to protect people of all castes against 
such itivMion, the Halery SamsthAnam have determined to meet with arms 
those Kaffers, Pheringhies, Nasaras. Accordingly, if all of you will join the 
»rmy of the Halery Samsih&naai, you will not only bo defended, bat you will 
also render the devastation of those Elaffers, Pheringhies, quite easy; after 
this is done, you will bo protected and enabled to live happy and contented, 
following the religion of your respective castes unmolested. Do not thint, 
that another such opportunity will o£fei* itself again. 

4. To avert the evil which threatens you now, we have taken all this 
trouble and published this proclamation. Should any of you pay no attention 
to it, but keep yourself neutral, you will at last find yourselves under the 
yoke of the Pheringhies, lose your oasto, and experience the groatest misery 
to the end of your lives, and after death you will not be admitted betore God, 
for having thus sinned against him. Do not doubt this. Therefore, if ye, 
people of all countries, join the Halery Samsth&n and holp it, you will meet 
with every kind of protection from it, and be able to live happy. Accordingly 
it is expected, that all of you will come forward and help the Halery 
Samsthdnam. 

5. P. S. It is further hereby commanded. Those Nasaras, Kaffers, 
Pheriughies will, in order to get possession of the Halery Samsthin, spare no 
pains to gain you over. They will even give ten, v/here ono would be 
enough. Let tot this allure you and make you swerve from your real 
intention or lead you to -mtangle yourselves; for, after they attain their object, 
they will oppress you, and violate your religion. Be sure of this. 
(TrueOopy and Translation.) 

(Signed:) F. CLEMENTSON, 

PI. Collector. 

(Abstraottranslationof the proclamation published by the Coorg Rdjau, 
received from the Officer commanding in Wynaad with his letter of the 
3 let March 1834) 
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The Governor General through his PoHtioal Agent Col. 
Fraser issued the following proclamation: — 

The conduct of the R&jah of Coorg has, for a long time past, been of 
each & nature as to reader him unworthy of the friendship and protection of 
the British Government. 

Unmindful of his duty as a ruler, and regardless of bis obligations as a 
dependent ally of the East India Company, ho has been guilty of the greatest 
oppression and cruelty towards the people subject to his government, and he 
has evinced the moat wanton disrespect of the authority of, and the most 
hostile disposition towards the former, from whom he and his ancestors have 
invariably received every degree of kindness and protection. 

It would bo needless to enumerate the several instances of his misconduct, 
but it is sufScient to state that, in consequence of an asylum having been 
afforded in the British Territories to his own sister D6vamradji ana her 
husband, Channa Basavappa, who to preserve their lives had fled from his 
oppression, the Eijah has presumed, to address letters replete with the most 
insulting expressions to the Governor of Port St. George and the Governor 
General of India, that he has assumed an attitude of hostility and defiance 
towards the British Government, that he has received and encouraged the 
proclaimed enemies of that Government, and that he has unjustifiably placed 
under restraint an old and faithful servant of the Company, named Knlputty 
Karnikdra Manoon, who had been formally deputed by the British represent- 
ative for the purpose of opening a friendly negotiation, thus committing a 
gross outrage, not only upon the authority by whom the above named 
individual was deputed, but upon the egkablished rules of all civilized nations, 
by whom the persons of accredited agents are invariably held saored. 

The ancient alliance and the Jl-m friendship, which had so happily sub- 
sisted between the predecessors of the present RAjah and the Honorable. 
Company, have caused hi» errors to be treated uniformly with indulgence. 
The most earnest remonstrances have been in vain tried, to bring him to a 
sense of his obligations, and it is not until further forbearance would be 
culpable, that His Excellency the Eight Honorable the Governor General, 
at the suggestion and with the concurrence of the Eight Honorable the 
Governor in Council of Fort St. George, has resolved on employing the only 
means left of vindicating the dignity of the sovereign state and of securing 
to the inhabitants of Coorg the blessings of a just and equitable Government. 
It is accordingly hereby notified, that a BritiBh army is about to inv»4o 
the Coorg territory, that Virarijendra Vodeyar is no logger to be OMmdered 
as Sijab of Coorg, that the pwrsouB and property of all th®«» wfco o^»©t 
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themselves peaoo&bly or itfaid of the oporatioos of tlxe British troops, Bhallbe 
respected, and that suoli a aystem. of Government shall he established, aB 
XB&y seen best calculated to scouts the happinosa of the people. 

It is also hereby made known to all British subjoots, who may have 
entered the service of Virarijendra Vodeyar, that they are required to place 
themselves under the protection of the British authorities, by whom they will 
bo kindly received, and their rights and privileges respeotod, and that such 
of them, as may in any way render aBsistanoe to the onemy, will be oon- 
eidered as traitors and punished accordingly. 

This proclamation will be carefully made known in Chittledroog, Raidroog, 
Mysore, Bellary, Malabar, Cnnara, in order that the relatives of such persons 
as have taken service in Coorg from those places or adjoining districts, may 
adopt the earliest means of communicating its purport to the parties in whose 
safety they are interested. 

(Signed;) J. S. FRASER, Leut, Col. and' 
Issued at Bangalore this Political Agent of H. E. the Right 

16th day of March 1834. Bon. the Oovernqr General. 



Upon tliis Virardja publislied the following: 

Counter Proclamation. 

^ The explanation of a proclamation, issued for the knowledge of the had 
ESnglish people, who are mean slaves and servants of the auspicious feet of 
the Halery Samsth&n Mah&r&ja. 

tn answer to a proclamation of the bad Englishman, son of a whore, who 
in a state of forgetting Mahiddya (God) and through pride had written on a 
-paper whatever occurred to bis mind, for the purpose of giving information 
to theinhabitants of Halery Samsthin, and fastened the same near the boundary, 
I, the slave of my Master's Majesty, let you know as follows, that the pro- 
clamation (containing the evil suhjeets) which was fastened in the boundary 
by the wicked Englishman, the son of a slave, is not at all possible even to be 
seen with our eyes or hear with our ears, an,d in the very time of tying the 
stud proelamations, which are replete with indecent subjects, the hearts of all 
of us, who are the servants oftheking'a feet, were inflamed as the fire through 
wind. The wieked Qhristiwi Enropeanj the son of a slave, who resolved to 
prepare this, should' be beheaded, and his head thrown out, the hands,, mouth 
and head of the person, who wrote this, should be out off, and the generation 
of the low caste, blasphemer and bad EaropeKn should be burnt down. These 
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kpeB are to bo sooa effeotecl. All (be mS)OT« Rutijecu »« crrinin M\ tfi« 
wicked Europeans, the 8oni of whorei, li«ve evil mlimJi<>n« Very wrll, vrty 
well, we will fill up aHyourUclUi'* «ct<onlii>j{tny'>nn*i»l»i'i. Ui »!ii« known 
to you, written on Sunday, Otii deerftiuimg Moon of tli« muMh of !'hAlj(un«, 
of the year Vijaya, oorrespori«iiiig viitii 'Mhh Mircli 1«3I. 

The invading force miraberftfl six thoiitmndi int-u ntnl wtm 
placed under Brigadier Liudmiy in wh«in was vtrntittl thi* 
snpreme command of the expedition, wlukt (Jo!. FiRiiPr wm 
to accompany him in the cnpiicity of PoHti«»il Agent of thn 
Governor General for Coorg nffiurH. 

The force was divided into four cohimna which operated 
in the following manner: — 

The Eastern Column uudor Ool. LindHay mul compoRod 
of one Company of Foot Artillery from iJnngalore— three 
12 Pr. Howitzers, two 5-i- inch heavy Howitzers, two do. 
mortars, one 6 Pr. gun— 400 Rank and File and Head-QunrterB 
of H. M. 39th Regiment of Foot, 4th, 36th, S6th, 48th Regi- 
ment, and the Rifle Company of the 5th Regiment Native 
Infantry and 300 Sappers and Miners with Head-Quaitere, 
marched on the 2nd April from Bettadapur upon Buincotta 
and reached the K4v^ri opposite Hebbale, where on the Goorg 
side a barrier was thrown up, consisting of a rude wall of mud 
and stone with a range of loopholes near it? upper part and 
defended by a few men armed in various ways. Before the 
force was ordered to advance, Col. Frasev with a white 
handkerchief in his hand attempted to cross the Kdv^ri as a 
messenger of peace, when a Ginjal was fired from the oppo- 
site side, followed by two more in quick succession. It was 
then necessary to reply in kind, and two Howitzers fired a 
few rounds of grape and ball, under cover of which the ad- 
vanced guard crossed with Cols. Lindsay and Fraser; but 
before they reached the opposite bank, the enemy was seen 
retiring towards Rdmaswdmy Kanave, Commanded by a 
Goorg Kdiyagdr, it numbered but 100 Mussulmans, of whom 
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about 60 wero armed with matchlocks and the remainder 
■with swords, a very few Goorgs provided with firearms and 
having also the management of the Ginjals, and ahont 50 
ryots armed with bows and arrows. The strong position at 
the fortified Pagoda near RiimaswAmy Kanave offered but a 
feeble resistance and was carried in about a quarter of an 
hoar and likewise a rough brea-jtwork and barrier near Har 
ringi, at the sacrifice of a few men wounded and on the side 
of the enemy, who mustered 350 n>eu, chiefly Coorgs, half a 
dozen killed. On the 4th April the force advanced only five 
miles on account of the difficulty of the road which had been 
obstructed by large trees felled across it. But a flag of truce 
having been sent into camp from the Kitjah, accompanied by 
one of his four DevAns, named Laksmindrdyana, another 
person, Mahomed Taker Khan, who called himself the Rdjah's 
friend and four of their attendants, there was no further resist- 
ance to the advancing force except by the obstacles of the 
road. Of the two preliminary conditions for an armistice, 
one had been complied with. Kulputty Karnikdra Manoon 
had been delivered by the Rdjah'to the British camp, but the 
Edjah had not yet placed himself at the unconditional dis- 
posal of the British Gofvernment. On the 5th April another 
Devdn, Apparanda Bopu, with a party of 400 Coorgs, went 
to meet Col, Fraser, surrendered to him and offered to con- 
duct the Company's troops to the capital. At 4 p. m. on the 
6th April they entered the Fort of Mercara; the Rdjah's flag, 
which was flying in one of the bastions, was lowered and the 
British colours hoisted in its stead under a salute of twenty- 
one guns. A company of the M. 39th Eegiment remained 
within the Forty the remainder of the troops encamped on the 
heights around. 
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On tlie 11th Col. Fraser pnblislxed the foUowitig Procla- 
mation : — 

Whereas the rule and dominion of B^jah VfrarAjender Vodeya over the 
conntry of Coorg have now definitively and for ever ceased, it is hereby pro- 
claimed and directed, that the whole civil 'administration of the country- 
shall be conducted as heretofore by the Gaudas, Shinabhogas, HoblidArs, 
Parpadig&rs, Subadars, Devdns and Karnik, as at present employed in their 
respective stations, with the privilege of immediate and direct appeal from 
every native of Coorg of whatever rank or degree to Lieut. Col. Praaer, the 
Political Agent of His Excellency the Right Honorable the G-ovemor General, 
until the permanent establishment of a form of Government which will be 
determined under the authority of the Governor General and upon the model 
best calculated to secure the future wellbeing and happiness of the people 
of the country. 

It is hereby further distinctly explained, that the administration of justice 
will be exercised by the authorities above enumerated only to that extent 
and degree with which they have been hitherto individually charged to the 
entire exclusion of that superior power and jurisdiction which have been 
heretofore exercised by the Rdjah Vfrardjonder Vodeya alone. No punishment 
therefore extending to life or limb or more severe than simple imprisonment 
will on any account whatever take place without a reference to Col. iPraser 
and the sanction of the British Government. 

(Signed:) J. S. FRASER,, 

Mercara, Uth April 1834- Lieut. Col. and Politiccd Agent. 

VlrarJ^ja^ at the commencement of the war, nad removed 
to his palace at Nalkandd, a place almost inaccessible to an 
army. He had taken with him his women, his band, his 
treasures and what remained of the Coorg E^jah's families. 
that he might destroy them all, if necessary, in order to rendei 
it impossible for the English Government to transfer tht 
principality, or the property of the murdered D^vammdji to 
any other heir of Dodda-VIrarijendra, and thus secure his 
wealth and his country to himself. 

The leaders of the Coorgs who in their ignorance had 
boasted before the R^jah, that they would sally forth and 
exterounate the English, were true enough to their words and 
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took up their posts at the different passes, where . they might 
have defended themselves most effectually and caused great 
loss to the Company's troops, had the Edjah like his great 
uncle, Dodda-Vfrardjendra, headed his Coorgs and vigorously 
directed the defence. But his spirit showed no spark of 
-heroic courage. Incited partly by hope, that a reconciliation 
was yet possible, partly by fear, that he might lose all, if 
matters went to extremities, he sent orders, prohibiting his 
Coorgs from encountering the troops of the Company, hence 
the easy advance of the latter. 

A subdivision of the Eastern Column under Col. Stewart 
advanced on the 2nd April from Pei-iapatna towards the 
Kdv^ri, opposite Eangasamudram, where the enemy was 
stationed in considerable foi-ce, but being plied with a few 
cannon shot, he left his entrenched position and retired across 
country, leaving six men dead. Col, Stewart crossed the 
Kdv^ri at Kondanghery and proceeded to Virdjpet, where he 
was to co-opei-ate with the Western Column and open up com- 
munication with Mysore by way of Sidddpur. 

The Northern Column under the command of Col. G. Waugh, 
waa composed of . one ferigade 6Pr. guns from Bellary, 300 
Bank and File and Head-Quarters H. M. 55th Eegt., 9th Rcgt. 
N. I., 31st Regt. Light Infantry, Rifle Company of 24th Regt. 
"N. I., and 200 Sappers and Miners. 

It marched on the 1st April from Hosacotta to Shanivdr- 
sante. On passing the Coorg boundary river, H^mdvati, 
the enemy's advanced posts had retreated and no molestation 
was offered until the force reached Codlipet, where an armed 
body of 200 men occupied an entrenched high ground, but on 
their flanks being turned, they speedily fell back and the 
advanced guard of the English encountered only one more 
slight opposition at Mudravalli, which was as speedily over- 
come. A far different resistance the troops met on the follow- 
ing day, when they were to join the Eastern Column at 
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Jdaringi. They had scarcely proceeded a few hundred yards 
beyond their encamping ground, "vyhen they found, the road 
blockaded with felled trees, which rendered their progress 
exceedingly diflBcult and slow. As the column approached 
a village situated in a wood near the base of the pass in which 
the enemy's principal position was situated, a feeble fire was 
opened, but readily silenced. The stockade, known as the 
Buck-stockade, was exceedingly strong; outside protected by 
thick bamboos and trees and surrounded with a deep ditch 
and inside built of mud walls, faced with stones, and pierced 
with innumerable loopholes which commanded the appro- 
aches in every direction. The intrepid Coorgs who held it, 
were commanded by the present (1870) Head Sheristadar 
Madanta Appachu, a fine old Coorg, of tall stature and martial 
bearing, but ever since the British accession a most loyal and 
devoted. servant of Government. 

Determined to can-y it by assault, as the stockade barred 
their advance, the troops under Major Bii-d of the 31st Light 
Infantry as I'ield-Ofiicer of the day attempted every means 
of attack for four hours and a half, during which they were 
exposed to a most severe and raking fire; but in vain. A 
misdirected flank-movement of H. M. 55th Kegt. under 
Col. Mill proved equally unsuccessful. Col. Mill was shot 
dead on the spot, likewise Ensigns Robertson of the 9th N. I. 
and Babington of the 31st N. I. Major Bird determined to with- 
draw the column and, with little additional loss, brought it 
under cover, and on account of the heavy list of wounded and 
for the sake of supplies and a moi'e convenient camp hfe I'e- 
treated several miles to the rear. In this most unfortunate 
affair about forty-eight were killed, including the three 
officers, and 118 wounded. 

The Western Column marched from Cannanore on the 31st 
March and was \inder the command of Col. David Fowlis. 
It consisted of the following arms: Half a Company of Golun- 
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dauze — four 6 Pr. guns — 300 Rank and File aud Head- 
Quarters H. M. 4^th Regt.— 20th and 32nd Regts. N. I. and 
200 Sappers and Miners- 

It was to reach Meroara after forcing tue Heggala-Ghat 
and occupying Vlrdjpet. The Light Company of H. M. 
4:8th Regt. and the Gi-enadier Company of the 20th Regt. 
N. I. proceeded on the 2nd April in advance beyond the 
Stony River into Coorg,* their progress was chocked by a party 
of Coorgs posted near the river, and Lieut. Erskine, a most pro- 
mising young oificer of the M. 48th, was killed. At six the 
following morning the main body broke ground and had to 
jBght its way up the Pass every inch. The Coorgs had forti- 
fied it with three successive stockades, as well as with breast- 
works and felled trees at every hundred yards. The first 
stockade was taken with trifling loss; but from that time till 
four in the afternoon a series of hard conflicts was maintained 
in carrying the successive barriers which the enemy defended 
with bravery, maintaining at the same time a continued skir- 
mishing from the wood. The last stockade was only captured 
by attacking it in reverse as well as in flank. In these achieve- 
ments Capts. Butterworth aud Macdonald greatly distingui- 
shed themselves. Also a volunteei-, Thomas Bell, son of 
Col. Bell of H. M. 48th Regt. excited the admiration of the 
Commanding Ofi&cer for his "conspicuous bravery in every 
attack and skinnis.h with the enemy." 

Next day, on the 4th April, as Col. Fowlis marched in 
advance and within a quarter of a mile of his camp, a flag of 
truce appeared; hearing a proposal froxn the Rdjah for a sus- 
pension of arms. He replied, that, if the Coorgs did not fire, 
his troops would also abstain from firing; but as his orders 
were to go up the Ghat, go he would. He accordingly effect- 
ed this raatch without opposition and in the afternoon at two 
he passed throuf!;h the East-Ukudu (guard-house) at Heggala, 
where he baited and was supplied with grain by the Coorgs. 
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His sei'vice was now completed witla the loss of twelve killed 
and thirty-six wounded. On the 13th April a detachment 
of this column under Major Tweedie marched without oppo- 
sition to Nalkan.'ld and took possession of the Palace. It is 
rumoured, that part of the Bdjah's hidden treasure there got 
wings after the arrival of the troops; but they did not find the 
DevsluKuntaBasava, who was to be sent a prisoner to Mercara. 

Thirty men of H. M. 48th Regt, two Companies of 
the 48th Regt. N. L, two Companies 20th Eegt. N. I, and 
one 12 Pr. Howitzer with a detachment of Artillery men, 
were left at VirsiSjpet under the command of Col. Brock of the 
48th Ilegt. The main body of Col. Fowlis' Column marched 
on towards Mercara and remained encamped near the Mud- 
daramudy river 7 miles south of Mercara. Col. Stewart's 
force which was to co-operate with and had joined the Western 
Column at Virdjpet, was directed to proceed to open the Sid- 
dapur Pass into Mysore. 

The Western AuxUiary Column under the command o 
Jjieut. Colonel George Jackson and with the present Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Madras, then Capt. McCleverty H. M. 48th. 
as Brigade Major, consisted only of 150 Rank and File H. M. 
48th Foot, the "40th Regt. N. I. (400 Rank and File) and 50 
Sappers and Miners, who never joined but were retained at 
Caimanore and had not a single gun. 

This column was intended to occupy the lower Tatuqs of 
thr, Coorg dominions for the purpose of covering the Company's 
country and giving protection and confidence to such of the 
inhabitants as might be well disposed to the British Govern- 
ment. If possible it wag to take up its position at the ruined 
fort of Sulya, at the foot of the Ghat, but was strictly enjoined, 
not to divide itself into small parties. 

Col. Jackson advanced from Kumbla, a small town on the 
sea-coast south of Mangaloi-e, on the morning of the 29th 
March at 3 o'clock 9 miles towards the east on an extremely 

■43*. 
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difficult road, and liis advanced guard fell in -witli the enemy's 
advanced piquet about half a mile distant froin their stockade, 
where three prisoners were made, who said their piquet was 
under orders from the Rdjah, not to fire unless first fired at. 
As, however, the Coorgs would not quit their post, unless force 
was employed and as they assembled at the gateway of the 
stockade, the Company's troops made an assault and carried 
it without difficulty or loss. On the. 30th they marched to 
Uppanangalla, on the 31st to a Pagoda near Bellur, on the 
1st April they reached the Ishvaramangala Pagoda, where 
Col, Jackson learnt, that a strong stockade obstructed the 
road on a hill in the midst of a thick jungle near Madhur 
and Bollary. A reconnoitering party, consisting of 4 officers, 
40 Eui'opean and 80 Native Infantry was sent to ascertain 
its locality. This duty was completed on the 3rd April, but 
the party was attacked on the spot, when it had received 
orders to retire aixd it reached the camp 5 miles distant at 
Ishvaramangala with the loss of 2 officers killed and wounded 
and more than half of the men, the greater proportion killed, 
Col. Jackson, after considering this loss and the i-eported 
strength of the position, thought it impossible to attempt 
carrying the stockade without further reinforcements and fell 
back towards Kumbla, but on learning that his retreat would 
be cut off by the Coorgs who outmarched him, he turned 
across country to Kdserg<5de, which place he reached on 
the 6th April with the remainder of his disorganized and 
disheartened force. His retreat was greatly harassed by 
crowds of skirmishers. The coolies and bearers decamped 
as well as they could; and" at every favourable interval the 
enemy fell upon the followers, the sick and wounded, and 
massacred them with the most horrid barbarity. Part of 
the ammunition and public stores, the officers' tent^ and 
equipments fell into the hands of the Coorgs, while several 
of the officers' horses were shot. The casualties of this 
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column amounted to thiiHy killed and thirty-six wounded. 
Col. Jackson was so overcome hy the mortifying failure of 
his expedition, that he himself applied for an enquiry by a. 
Court Martial into the cause of his failure. 

In a C-eneral Order, dated Ootacamund 9th September 
1834 the Commander-in-Chief concurred in the opinion ex- 
pressed- by the Committee of Enquiry respecting the conduct 
of Col. Jackson, viz. "The Court do not see reason to 
ascribe any blame to the Lieut. Colonel, and they would be 
doing him less than justice if they omitted to record their con- 
viction, arising from the concurrent testimony of all the wit- 
nesses who have been examined, that he most zealously and 
most unremittingly exerted himself for the good of the ser- 
vice on which he was engaged, and that on every occasion, 
when his -column came in contact with the enemy, he was 
to be found at the point, where danger pressed and where 
his presence was most required." It is very probable, that 
if tho Court had been desired, to express an opinion on the 
wisdom of the authorities who sent a force so inadequate to 
the task imposed, its verdict would have been loss favourable! 

The i^Sue of the war had already been decided by the 
success : ol the Eastern Column in occupying Mercara, the 
capital. Life and honorable treatment being offered him by 
Col. Eraser, if he would surrender, the E^jah availed himself 
of so favourable terms and returned within the stipulated 
time of three days from Nalkandd to Mercara after a vain at- 
tempt of gaining at least 15 days' time, to march in proper 
princely style with his women and baggage. He entered 
Mercara Fort at noon of the lOth April, accompanied by his 
unarijied attendants (Pahara Chowkee) and his women, and 
was received with due respect at the outer gate by the officer 
commanding the Fort. Col. Fraser thus reports to the Go- 
vernor General his first interview with the Rijah on the even- 
ing of the 11th April :^ 
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*The EdjaTi of Coorg having sent me a message yesterday 
morning, that he wished to see me, I called upon him at five 
in the evening and he detained me until past seven. When 
I first went in, I found the whole palace almost entirely dark, 
in consequence of the windows being closed and blinds let 
down all round it, for the purpose of preventing the inner of 
the palace being overlooked or its inmates seen by the ofiicers 
and men of the Company of H." M. 39th Regiment doing duty 
in the Fort. The Rdjah himself came out a moment after- 
wards from behind a veil which separated an inner appartment 
from the front verandah, tie took me by the hand which he 
continued to hold, but seemed for some minutes so frightened 
and agitated, aa not to know what to do or say. I addressed 
him in Hindustini and enquired after his health, to which he 
replied in the usual terms. At length one of his attendants 
suggested to him to go to the upper part of the palace. To 
this he silently assented, and while he still held me by the 
hand, we proceeded through one or two passage.*} and ascend- 
ed a flight of steps, where all was so perfectly dark, that I 
was obliged to feel my way along the walls with my disen- 
gaged hand. Arrived in an appartment in the upper part of 
the building, where the windows were entirely closed, and 
where there was no light whatever but from a common lamp 
set upon the ground, he seated me by him on a sopha. 
It is impossible to repeat the desultory remarks which he 
continued to make to me for about two hours and he himself 
repeatedly observed, that he was weary and imwell, that his 
head was confused and h0 knew not what he was saying. 
The principal object he seemed to have in view was to justify 
his first proceedings in regard to his demand for the surrender 
of Channa Basava, founded, as he said it was, upoti previously 
understood agreements, and the letter to him from the Resi- 
dent in Mysore under date the 1st August 1828. He said, 
that he detained Kulputty Karnikdra Manoon only because 
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this person bad promised to procure for him the surrender 
of the fugitives and that he thought, he would be a useful 
mediator between him and the British Govei-nment. To 
some remark I made upon this subject, the Rdjah replied, thq.t 
he was au ignorant man, and knew not, that he was doing 
wrong, or acting in a manner contrary to the usage of other 
countries. He spoke repeatedly and earnestly of the friend- 
ship which he and his ancestors had ever entertained for the 
English, and prayed for my intei-cession with the Governor 
General, that he might not be removed from his Fort, but 
allowed to remain and judged by the tenor of his future 
conduct. He often repeated, that he was young, tha* he was 
ignorant and unacquainted with the customs of the world, 
that he had never benej&tted by the advantages of society and 
that in all his late proceedings he had been misled by evil 
councillors such as Abbas Ali and others, whom he plainly- 
designated as villains. I am led to believe, that this account 
of himself is just, that he is a weak and ignorant person, 
spoiled by the possession of early power and that the feelings 
and superstition which nature gave him, instead of being 
perverted to evil purposes as they have been, might have 
taken a different and far better direction, had he been guided 
by judicious advisers and had a more frequent intercourse 
been maintained between him and the officers of the British 
Government 

"In the course of my conversation I acquaintod the Edjah, 
that the future determination of his fate depended not oh the 
least on myself, but entirely on the pleasure of the Governor 
General; but in order to prevent his entertaining, any hope of 
which the disappointment hereafter might in consequence be 
more painful, I acquainted him, that I had not the leftst hope, 
that under any circumstances whatever would he he per- 
mitted to remain in the Fort of his country." 

Finding out that his deposition and removal were deter- 
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mined upon, lie felt uneasy at the tJUought, that Kupta Basava, 
the accomplice of all his atrocities, was likely to be delivered 
oir to give himself up to Col. Fraser, who had fixed a prize, 
of one thousand Rupees upon his apprehension, for he looked 
upon him as "the worst and most dangerous character in the 
whole country." In- all his enquiries about the RAjah's do- 
ings, Col. Fraser was constantly referred to Devdn Basava 
for information, as if he was alone possessed of the secret of 
all the acts of murder that may have been committed, and 
as if the R^jah himself had been little else, than a young man 
devoted to his own idle or sensual pursuits, leaving to his 
Devdn the exclusive charge and direction of any species of 
cruelty and convenient crime. Basava had betaken himself 
to the jungles and went to live with a Kuruba family in an 
inaccessible part of the western mountains, not far from 
Nalkandd; but he was apprehended and a Coorg man escorted 
him in the evening of the 14th April, to the Kagodlendd 
Kachery at the fort of the Mercara hill. A message was re- 
ceived there at nightfall from the Rdjah. Basava was sti-angled 
by the men in the Kachery and hung up on a tree close by. 
Next morning the Coorg, who had delivered Basava, was sent 
about his business and a report made to Col. Fraser, that 
Basava had committed suicide, and had been found in the 
jungle at a distance of a mile and a half from Mercara. 
Dr. Grant of the 35th Eegt. N. 1. and the Provost Martial of 
the camp were sent down "to investigate as far as possible 
the circumstances of the Devdn's death and especially to as- 
certain, whether it seemed likely, that he had died by his own 
hand or had been put to death by other persons." The 
Doctor duly reported, that he had no doubt but that the Devdn 
committed suicide.— His determination must have been very 
firm, for the Doctor found him suspended by two ropes, and 
a third rope, a spare one, it must be supposed, was found at 
the foot of the treel^The Rdjah's scheme succeeded well 
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enough. Col. Fras^r fully believed in the suicide of Basava; 
all the Coorgs seemed to believe it — but those who knew, after- 
wards confessed the truth — and the Edjah was at liberty to 
shift all blame from himself upon the dead man! Kunta 
Basava was a Badaga of the lowest extraction, who had risen 
from a dog-boy to the Devdnship under LingarAja and having 
ingratiated himself with Virar^ja by pampering to his vicious 
propensities, he retained his post. He hated the Coorgs as 
much as he was hated by them and maltreated them, when- 
ever he had an opportunity. Shortly before the outbreak of 
the war Kunta Basava assaulted theDevd,u ChepudiraPonappa 
in the presence of the Edjah, whom he dissuaded from fight- 
ing against the Company. With his clenched iron fist Basava 
gave him a blow on the temple, which sent him to the ground 
for dead. The accomplice of the Rdjah's crimes perished with 
ignominy; Chepudira Ponappa became the principal man in 
the country under the British Government and was much 
i-espected both by his superiors and the people! His grandson 
Ch. Soobiah is now Assistant Superintendent of Coorg. 

The object of the expedition having been attained, and no 
disturbance of the tranquillity of the country being anticipated, 
the Coorg Field-Force was broken up and only a body of 
troops kept in Mercara sufiicient for any emergency. The 
prize-money distributed amongst the troops amounted to over 
ten laos of rupees. Eegarding the services of the Field-Force 
the following is the 

"Greneral Order, by His Excellency the Right Honorable 
the Governor General and Commander-in-Chief in India." 

Head Quarters, 

Ootacamund 11th May 1834. 

The Governor General and Commander-in-Chief baa much pleasure in 

ezpreBsing to Brigadier Lindsaj C. B. his entire approbation of the manner 

in whioh the military operations under his general control against the B4jah 

of Coorg have been bronglit to' a speedy and suocessfnl termiiation. His 

14 
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Lordship liad confttkntly anticipated this result from the Brigadier's losg 
expfiriciico and establiehcd reput&tion. 

To Liuat. CoL Stewart, who commftiided a detaohmeut from the main 
Column under Brigadier Lindsay the expression of His Lordship's satis- 
faction is alao due for having sucoefiBfully overcome all the obstacles opposed 
by the enemy to his progress and for having effected in obedience to bia 
orders a junction with the Column under Col. Fowlia' command. 

The Column under the command of Cul. Waugh mot with complete failure, 
the loss of many bravo men is to be deplored and of none more than of the 
gallant Lieut. Col. Mill. The determined valour, displayed by the Officers 
and troops and more eapociaUy by His Majesty's 56th is the best consolation 
for this misfortune. (? !) Hia Lordship has carefully examined the detailed 
reports which he had required of the operations of this Column and is happy 
in generally oonourring in theopinion of Brigadier Lindsay, that Col. Waugh 
is hot justly chargeable with blame; that all his orders and arrangements 
appear to ha^e been made with sound discretion and a duo observance of 
correct military principles, and that the disaster may ho ascribed to the 
extreme difficulty of the country and to those accidents, to which the best 
concerted sohemos will occasionally be liable. 

It may perhaps be regretted, that the attack was so long persevered in, 
but the good order in which the retreat was made to the ground occupied 
before the attack, proves that the arrangements were ably made, while the 
perseverance with which the main object of the operations of this Column was 
followed up, reflects the greatest credit upon Col. Waugh. 

The good disposition made by Col. Fowlis in command of the fi^oui^- 
Wesiem CoZumn for the attack of the Heggala Ghat and the gallantry with 
which it was carried, reflect the greatest credit upon that Oflicer and the 
Of&eers and men under his command. 

Col. Fowlis' name will be brought to the particular notice of the Honor- 
able Court. 

To all the Ofi&cers and men, competing the several columns, above enume- 
rated, His Lordship expresses his thanks for their zealous and gallant con- 
duct, although the troops have had to engage an enemy much inferior to 
themselves, yet the excessive strength of the mountainous and deusly jungle- 
country constituted a resistance which the greatest perseverance and courage 
could alone have snrinounted. The army have the satisfaction of knowing 
that a sanguinary tyrant has been subdned and a valuable acquisition been 
made to the Company's territories. 

To the excellent order and disoipUne of the troops may in part be as- 
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oribed the general deaire ezprested by the InhKbUkntc, to become the subjeott 
of the British (Government. 

The oonduct of Lieut. Col Jkckcon !n commaml of the North- Weetorn 
Oolumn, being under inTeetigation, Hit Lordship refraini) for the present 
from making any remftrlc upon the opurationii of that part of tho Force. 
(Vide page 841,) 

The Governor General cannot omit to mention in this plaoe the eminent 
services of Lieut. Col. J. S. Fi-aser, to wl^Atn waa cntruated th© conduot of 
our negotiations with the enemy. By tfwjndinioue arrangement which that 
Officer adopted, the eucoessee of the troop* were ably seconded, vrhila hia 
subsequent measures in administering the aiTairB of the Coorg country have 
been so discreet and oonciltatory (u to gain for him the conSdenoe of the 
inhabitants and to secure their entire and wilting obedience. 

By Con»mend of His ExoeUenoy the Riglit Honorable the Governor 
General. 

(Signed:) W. H. MACNAGHTEK, 

8ecrf.tary to the Oovernor General. 

As a mark of the King's approval Brigadier Lindsay's 
services, he nomiwated that Officer «to be Knight Conamander 
of the Eoyal HanoveriaiJ Guelphio Order." 
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IV. PART. 

COOEG 



m&n III 







A. HISTORICAL EVENTS. 

1. THE RAJAH'S DEPOSITION AND THE ANNEXATION 

OF COOEG. 

The representative of tlie Grovernor General now entered 
into negotiations with the remaining Deydns and other princi- 
pal men, which must have puzzled them not a little, hut 
which they turned to pretty good account, after having com- 
prehended their novel position. They no douht had expect- 
ed, that the principality would, without ado, be converted 
into a Company's taluq, and indeed the Headmen of the lower 
Districts, of Amra-Sulya, at once petitioned for the annexa- 
tion of their Districts to Canara. The Ooorgs were surprised 
to find themselves treated almost as an independent body; 
The chief men being assembled in the unfinished palace — 
the site of which is now occupied by the Central School — 
Col. Fraser informed them of the deposition of the Bdjah and 
called upon them «to express their wishes without appre- 
liension or reservef in regard to the form of administration, 
which they desired to be established for the future Govern- 
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ment of the country" "The Dev^ns and Kaniik, or princi- 
pal accountant, a person of coequal rank with the Devdns 
then went round the assembled multitude, who satin per- 
fectly quiet and decent order, as is usual in native Durbars, 
and after taking the votes of all present, returned to the place, 
where I sat, and acquainted me, that nn unanimons wish 
had been expressed to be transferred to the British Govern- 
ment and to be ruled in future by the same laws and regu- 
lations which prevailed in the Company's dominions." (Col. 
Fraser's Despatches to the Governor General."^ 

Not being quite sure, whether the Rdjah would not, in 
the end, be allowed to remain in Coorg, and, wishing to be 
on the safe side, they added a proposal to permit the Edjah 
to stay amongst them at Mercara. "When they were most po- 
sitively inforn^ed, that he must leave the country, they were 
greatly relieved and readily acquiesced in the orders of the 
Sirkar. In other respects the Coorgs were treated, as if they 
were the masters of the country and were greatly pleased 
with the sudden change from abject servitude to a kind of 
consequential independence. The upshot was, that Col. Fraser 
issued a proclamation, which declared that Coorg was annex- 
ed, because it was the wish of the people to be ruled by the 
British Government! 

It ran thus: 

""Whereas it is the unanimous wish of the inhabitants of Coorgto be taken 
under the protection of the British Government, His Exoellenoy the Kght 
Honorable the Governor General has been pleased to resolve, that the terri- 
tory, heretofore governed by Virarijendra Vodeya shall be transferred to 
the Honorable Company. 

"The inhabitants are hereby assured, that they shall not again be subject- 
ed to native rule, that their civil and religions usages will be respected, and 
that the greatest desire -will invariably he shown by the British Govemmenti 
to augment their seourity, comfort and happiness." 

(Signed:) J. S. TRASER, 

Camp at Mercara, 7th May. 1834; Lt. Col. and FoUtical Agent. 
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Gradually light began to "break in upon the darkness of 
Coorg affairs, as soon as it hecame known, that the Rdjah 
was to leave the country. Col. Fraser wrote on the 7th 
June to the Governor General: "The Rdjali is cunning, false, 
hypocritical and well capable of deceiving those around him, 
who happen not to be aware of the past events of his life. 
But, in my opinion, he has forfeited every claim to indul- 
gence, and I think, that his atrocious chai'acter would render 
it discreditable to the British Government, to concede more 
to him, than was granted to him, life and honorable treat- 
ment." 

The cruelty to his subjects and the massacre of his rela- 
tives wei-e fully established and in reply to an official report 
on the subject the Governor General's Secretary wrote to 
Col. Fraser: "With regard to that portion of your letter, 
dated 29 th May, which treats of the murders perpetrated in 
Coorg between the period of the flight of Channa Basava and 
his wife to Bangalore, up to that of the surrender of the Ex- 
Edjah, I am desired to observe, that these atrocities are of 
such a description as to render it exceedingly doubtful in the 
opinion of the Governor General, whether any indulgence 
beyond that of granting him his life should be extended to 
the author of them. At the time when the Ex-Edjah 
surrendered, no conception was formed, that his cruelties had 
been carried to so enormous an extent as would ndw appear 
to be the ease, nor indeed would it seem possible for the im- 
agination by any effort to asci-ibe to one individual the per- 
petration of so much wickedness as ipay now, with too great 
an appearance of reality, be imputed to the Ex-Rdjah." 

Col. Frasei', on being transferred to the Commissioner- 
ship of Mysore, left Goorg in September 1834, on which oc- 
casion-he received the following address, the contents of which 
and of his reply reflect great honor on the respective parties, 
and give us a just appreciation of their character: 
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To 

Lieutenant Colonel J. S. PRASE R, 

Commissioner /or the chairs of Coorg. 
^C. i^C. ^0. 

Honorable Sir, 

We, the undersigned natives and inhabitants of Coorg, would ever 
reproach ourselves for having omitted to perform a sacred duty, did we not 
adopt this mode of expressing, in the. name of ourselvos and our community, 
our sincere and deep regret at your approaching separation frona us. We 
are aware that althougla your honour is going to Mysore to assume charge of 
the Residecoy to which His Excellency the Right Honorable the Governor 
General (may His Lordship be prosperous!) has been pleased to appoint you, 
yet you still retain the oflSeo of Comnnissioner for this country, and that its 
administration will bo conducted under your orders and supervision. We 
should nevertheless, not permit you to separate from us without acknowledg- 
ing the heavy debt of gratitude we owe to your honour. 

You arrived in this country in the capacity of Political Agent to the 
Right Honorable the Governor General. After the deposition of the EAjah 
you were entrusted with the administration of this country. We are very 
much indebted to His Excellency for having selected a person of your excellent 
qualitios to govern us. Although you never had a previous personal 
intercourse with us, yet all your acts and measures regarding this country 
were such as preserved inviolate our rights, civil usages and religion. Your 
abilities, and knowledge of the customs, manners and feelings of the people 
deserve our unq:Ualifled praise. Your name must ever be revered for the 
philanthropic and benevolent disposition and liberality, which you have 
evinced in all your proceedings. It is with pleasure we declare that you 
have always shown a scrupulous anxiety to maintain and protect us in reli^ 
gious usages, and a solicitude to improve our moral and intellectual faculties. 
We have seen your patience, benevolence, conciliating manners in your 
intercourse with ue, your unwearied assiduity to ameliorate this country in 
every respect and make it flourish, and your desire to promote our interests 
and secure our happiness. 

Wo recollect also with delight the hunaane disposition you have always 
shown in attending to the representations and grievauees of the people; thus 
free access to you and the facility which you have afforded m obtaining 
justice. Your honour always consulted the inhabitants in the adoption of all 
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measures connected -with, the administration of the country, and there is 
nothing which you have done thxt-has not been consonant with the wishes of 
the oomtnunity, a oiroumstanoe hy which you have acq.uired the confidence, 
esteem and affection of the people of the country. It is impossible that we 
can adequately eacpress our sense of obligation for all your benevolent acts, 
nor could a few words satisfy our minds, which feel more impressed than can 
be uttered by even 'he most laboured language. The numerous kindnesses 
and benefits whicn we have received from you are engraven on our hearts, 
and they will ever be most gritefully remembered not only by us, but by 
the whole population of Coorg, your name will be venerated, and handed 
down with honor and respect to the latest posterity. 

In testimony of these our siQoere^ sentiments, and as a lasting memorial 
of the high estimation in which we hold you, we respectfully request your 
acceptance of a gold cup, and a Coorg dress, which we have taken the 
liberty to present to your honour. 

Tou will ever have our fervent wishes for your happiness and prosperity, 
and we will always offfir our humble supplications to the Almighty that 
He may bless you and' your family with health, long life and uninterrupted 
happiness. 

Signed by the whole of the Native Officers and about 630 of the Principal 
JSyois of Coorg. 



Devdns, Native Of^icers^ and Inhabitants of Ooorg. 

I consider myself greatly honored by this address, and accept with plea- 
sure the groW cup and Coorg arm* which you have been pleased to present to 
me. I shall preserve them while I live as a highly flattering memorial of 
your friendship and kindnest. 

I think myself fortunate to have been brought by the commands of my 
Government into Official connection and personal intercourse with a people 
like the brave Coorgs,,for whom I Entertain an unfeigned and cordial esteem. 

I attach a peculiar value to these presents, because I regard them as indi- 
cating not merely a feeling of personal good will towards myself, but as 
convey Ing also a gratifying testimony that the Coorgs are entirely satisfied 
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with the proceedings of the English Government, and an assnranoe that the 
sentiments of allegiance and fidelity which now unite this country to the 
British dominions •will never be destroyed or impaired. 

To advert to the points that are more particularly touched upon in this 
address, namely the mode of administration under which the afifairs of the 
country are conducted, and the share which I have personally had in this ad= 
ministration, I have only to observe respecting the former, that in as far aa 
it has proved satisfactory to the people of the country, they are indebted for 
it exclusively to the supreme British Government of India, under whose 
orders and guidance I have acted. The invariable object of those orders 
and that guidance has been the happiness of the people of Coorg-. This prin- 
ciple of administration could scarcely fail of being attended with a prosperoua 
issue under the direction of common prudence. But if it should be thought 
that suooess was still contingent on secondary agency, I can yet assume no 
merit for the performance of the subordinate part that has rested with me. 
Let the inhabitants of Ooorg take that merit to themselves, for it is theirs. 

They have been quiet, respectful, and obedient; open and frank in the 
declaration of their sentiments, and equally ready to receive the expression of 
mine. We have in fact acted in concurrence. We have proceeded hand in 
hand. And what has been the consequence? Why, this plain and obvious 
one; that since the first day on which I took charge of the country, I knew 
that all was right; that but one interest, one wish, one feeling prevailed; and 
that the Coorgs and myself, the governed and the instrument of Government, 
were associated in a common bond of union. Long may this be the establish- 
ed system here; for while it is so, the well-being of the country, and the 
happiness of its inhabitants are secured. 

Farewell then for the present, my brave and estimable friends!, I shall 
come and visit you sometimes, and shall always ha happy to meet yon again. 
But wherever I am, and in whatever circumstances I may be placed, be as- 
sured that the prosperity of Coorg will never cease to be an object of my 
sincerast wishes, and most anxious solicitude. 

(Signed:) J. S. FRASEE, Lieut. Col. 

and Commissioner for the Affairs qf 'Jooirg. 
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2. THE RAJAH'S EXILE AND DEATH. 
VICTORIA GAURAMMA 

After a short stay in Mercnra, the R^j'ah ha,d to leave 
under an escort of the 35th and 48th N. I. commanded by 
Col. Stewart, who at Bangalore delivered him over to the 
charge of the Commissioner of Mysore on the 12th May 1834. 
The Ex-Riljah rode away through the town of Mercara, order- 
ing the band to strike np "the British Grenadier," aa if he 
had no sense of his falL A number of his wives accompanied 
him. In their pAlkies and his own he concealed vast sums 
of money in gold so that the bearers could hardly carry their 
loads. At the first halting place beyond the frontier of Coorg, 
at Sirlecote, he buried a great quantity of treasure, for he 
found the concealment no longer safe as ho was allowed to 
carry away only ten thousand rupees. A certain KAryagdra 
from Ndlkandd who accompanied the Rtljali afterwards help- 
ed himself to a large amount of this treasure and when the 
secret oozed out, he found it necessary to inform Capt. 
Le Hardy, that he knew of treasure secreted by the Edjah. 
An elephant was despatched to the eastward under the guid- 
ance, of the honest Ooorg, who faithfully delivered to the 
Company all he had left there and received a reward of 
Es, 1000 for his loyal honesty 1 Gold coins were handed 

about rather freely at Ndlkandd and are not yet scarce in 
certain houses. 

From Bangalore the Ex-Rdjah proceeded to Vellore and 
finally to Benares, where he drew a monthly pension of Rs. 
6000 out of the Coorg Revenue. The Britii?h Government 
confiscated the money, deposited in Government securities by 
his uncle Dodda-Vlrar-Aja; still the Edjah was ip possession of 
the valuable jewelry of his murdered cousin D^vammdji 
which together with the money carried awajj^ from Coorg, 
enabled him, to play, though under Government surveillance, 
the roll of a rich ludiari) Prince and to keep ut» through paid 
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agents a secret correspondence with Coorg and to revire from 
time to time rumours of his return to the principalitj, which 
caused no little anxiety to the English Superintendents of 
Coorg. 

When the Ex-Rdjah was convinced of the hopelessness of 
ever regaining his principality, he demanded the payment of 
the capital of Rs. 680,000, the inheritance of his cousin 
Ddvamnidji, the interest of which he drew up to 1833 through 
Messrs. Binny & Co. in Madras. But in vain. 

At last in 1852 he obtained leave fi-om Lord Dalhousie, 
to visit England with his favourite daughter Gauramma who 
was then ten years old, in order to give her the advantages 
of an European education. Arrived there he expressed a 
wish to have her brought up in the Christian faith. Queen 
Victoria took an interest in the Indian Princess and at her 
baptism on the 30th June 1852 through the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, she stood sponsor and gave her the name 
"Victoria." By this achievement feeling himself strong in 
the royal favor, the Ex-Rdjah commenced a Chancery suit 
agaipst the East India Company for the recovery of the 
Ra. 680,000, but it dragged on a weary course, meanwhile 
in 1858 the Government of India was placed under the Crown 
and his suit fell to the ground. 

The Coorg Princess Victoria Gauramma was by the Queen 
first placed in charge of the wife of Major Drummond and 
then entrusted to Sir John Login, formerly guardian of Dhulip 
Sing, in whose family she received a most careful and pious 
education. Unhappily married to an English Officer, she 
died on the Ist April 1864 and her husband and child have 
since mysteriously disappeared. Vfrardja had died before and 
was buried in Kensal-Green, a London graveyard,-— but as a 
heathen. True to his character in Coorg, he remained a 
stranger to the influence of Christian faith and morality in 
England. 
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Thus ended with Vf rardja Vodeya the Boyal House of Goorg^ 
the line of the Rdjahs of B.aL&ri! 



3. VIRARAJENDER'S SONS AND RELATIVES. 
CHANNA BASAVA. 

Whilst iu exile, six sons- are said to have been born to 

Vfrai-Ajender by his several wives, in addition to the baby 

boy, Chitrash^kara, who was six months old, when his father 

left Mercara. At Vellore Lingarilja and Sdmashdkara were 

born and at Benares: Vfrabhadra, Nanjunda, Muddar^ja and 

Patmardja. Of these seven sons the first and the two last 

named are dead and the remaining four live at Benares on a 

small stipend from Government. A few yeai-s ago they sent 

emissaties to Coorg to obtain wives from amongst the leading 

Coorg families, though they themselves are Lingaites. They 

were evidently anxious to reawaken an interest amongst the 

subjects of their father; but their overtures were unsuccessful; 

the Coorgs one and all declined the proferred alliance. 

Channa Basava and D4vammdji after their return from 

Bangalore had their confiscated farm at Appagalla with all 

its former belongings restored to them, and Government not 

only increased the land from 1596^ to 2562-i- Butties', but 

gave them also a pension of Bs. 250 p. m. Yet they were 

not satisfied. Channa Basava, having received so much 

attention at Ba,ngalore, flattered himself with the hope of" 

eventually being seated on the Coorg- thi'one as the only 

remaining male relative of the Ex-Rijah. On his return he 

assumed the title "Ai-asu" i. c. king, petitioned Government 

to grant him for a residence one of the three palaces at 

Mercara, Hal^ri and Ndlkandd, as his house at Appagalla 

was like a "cow stable-', "unhealthy" and "uilpropitious." He' 

also wanted the Bunya or Bdjah's farm at Nanjariijpatna and 

the charge of the Bdjahs' tombs at Mercara, for the mainten- 
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ance of which Govei-nment allowed Es. 2000 per annum. But 
the Coorg Headmen exposed his desi^s so cleverly in an 
official report to Government, that it is quite refreshing to 
read their clear and telling arguments, which evince a most 
loyal disposition to the new Sircar. They plainly state it as 
their private opinion, "tliat Channa Baaava is obnoxious to the 
Coorgs and that if he be aggrandized in any respect, a dis- 
content will be created in the country." Thus he remained 
in his obscure position as a farmer at Appagalla. He died on 
the 3rd August 1868 at his farm. His widow, D^vammdji 
and his only son Sdmash^karappa, are the only surviving 
legitimate relations remaining in the province. Two daughters 
are married to Polygars in Mysore. 

Of the other nxembers of the Bfljahs' family, two relics of 
Tippu Sultan, DSvammdji and N$lamm<iji, cousins of Dodda- 
Vfrajender, had the palace at Nd,lkandd assigned for their 
residence without, however, any claim or title to the property. 
Ddvammdji died there before 1862 and was buried in the 
garden behind the Palace. NflammAji followed her in 1865 
and was buried by her side according to Mussulman rites. 

There were 1;hree more distant female relations residing 
at the palace at Haldri, of whom Edjammiji, the widow of 
Vfrappa, died on the 26th September 1868 and lin^vva, the 
widow of Nanjundappa, brother of Vfrappa, and both sons of 
Appdji Arasu, younger brother of Dodda-Vfrdjender, on the 
8th May 1869. 

4. ABHEAMBARA, THE IMPOSTOB. 

These two brothers, Vfrappa and Nanjandappa, together 
with fourteen others of their relations were apprehended by 
order of the Ex-R^jah, immediately after his father's death in 
1820, and confined in a building in the Fort of Mereara, 
called the Kdtemane, where the whole of them died of ^^i^- 
vation and misery within three iionths after thenr^aprisieli'- 
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ment. Eijamtndji was at this period only 7 or 8 years of age 
and long entertained the idea, that her hushand, Vfrappa 
had escaped and was still alive. This rumour circulated for 
the fii'st time, when the British force enter'^d Coorg, and it 
was said, that he accompanied the invading army to claim the 
Musnud. The report gained so much credit, that the Ex- 
Rdjah despatched spies, to ascertain the fact. Eumour stated, 
that Vfrappa had effected his escape from jDrison by the person 
who had been ordered to put him to death and who, as a proof 
of his having carried the order into execution, showed the 
Rdjah a quantity of blood which he obtained from a wound, 
made in Virappa's arm, that he proceeded to Mysore and 
remained for some time in the village of Avarti, till his wound 
was healed, when he wandered about as a Sanydsi. In 1833, 
the news spread in Coorg and reached the Rajah, that a Sanydsi, 
an extraordinary man, went about in the Manjerabad district, 
that he had a number of followers, performed miracles and 
composed extempore songs like Dasarapadas. Some of his 
verses were brought to Mercara and sung in the palace. The 
Bdjah became curious to see the man. Abhrambdra, this was 
the Sanydsi's name, was desired to come to Mercara. On his 
arrival he wasintroduced to the Rdjah. He was a tall and 
powerful man, sparingly dressed and wore a long beard 
looking more like a Mussulman Fakir, than a Hindu Sanydsi. 
The Edjah asked him: "Who are you?" «A man," was the 
answer. B. "Where is your home?" S. "Here." R. "Who 
was your mother?" S. "The wcWb." R. "Who was your 
father?" The Sanydsi continued to give the Rdjah short, con- 
temptuous and more and more indecent answers, so that he 
was greatly annoyed, but b^ng afraid of maltreating him, he 
sent Inm abruptly away. Afterwards he regretted the measure 
and sent a messenger to bring him bade, but Abhrambdra 
had crossed the frontier and, though overtaken, refused to 
return. He was no more seen till after the establishment of 
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the Company's Government, when in March 1835 he again 
appeared in the north of Ooorg and was helieved to he Vfrappa. 
A person who knew the latter hrought the information, that 
the Sanydsi hore no resemhlance whatever to Vfrappa; others 
said the change in appearance had been caused by an attack 
of small-pox. No one could be found who had heard Abhram- 
b^ra assert his identity with Vfrappa. He appeared, indeed, 
to deny the truth of the story, but in a mannei-, calculated 
rather to confirm than to dissipate the report of his being 
Vfrappa. His usual answers were, that he was only a poor 
Sanydsi, that he was nobody, that he was the meanest servant 
of those by whom he was visited. The Coorg Dev^ns did 
not believe in the truth of the nimour and Capt. Le Hardy ap- 
prehended no danger, but made further enquiries and kept a 
watchful eye on the Jangama. About the end of May 1835 
he was again wandering about the country, but without any 
followers except a few Brahmans and Jangamas. From 
Codlipet he proceeded to S<5mwarpet and thence to Haringi, 
where he found accommodation in the house of the Dalavai 
(General) Venkatappa. His next visit was to Hal^ri Palace, 
in an outhouse of which he stayed a day and a night; after 
his return from Mercara he stopped there again and went back 
the same way he came to Kenchamane Hosakdte, accompanied 
by about 70 followers from Haldrin^d, Yedavandd and Y^lu- 
sdvivashfme, but only about 40 men went with hhp. beyond 
the frontier and amongst these 11 only were Jam^-iyots 
and one a Kodaga. During his visit at Haldri Palace itxjould 
not be discovered, that any conversation or correspondence 
took place between him and Bijammdjij nor is there any 
proof of her having sent him a gold necklace during hia stay 
at Subramanya. It is possible, that Abhramb^ra'a only motive 
in going to the Haldri Palace was, to foster the belief of his 
being in correspondence with Edjamm^ with the view of 
strengthening the report of his being her huftband. 
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At Hosakfite his designs could no longer remain doubtful. 
His pretensions to tbe throne of Cooi-g were openly pro^ 
claimed by his followers. He assumed tbe headdress — a 
small cocked hat, and other insignia worn by tlie Rijabs of 
Ooorg and circulated a proclamation. He is also said, to have 
predicted a disturbance that would shortly take place in Coorg 
and to have warned his followers, that by associating with 
him, they might possibly render themselves liable to punish- 
ment. Indeed two of his followers Kalyana Basava and 
Puttu Basava were seized at Baitur, in Malabar, and brought 
to Meroara- Laksmindrdyana, one of the Devdns was also 
implicated in the Impostor's proceedings and eventually was 
sent prisoner to Bangalore. His brother at Sulya was at the 
head of the so-called Coorg insurrection of 1837. Abhram- 
bdra was at last caught and kept as a political prisoner in the 
Bangalore Jail. After 30 years' detention, he was set free 
and his first journey was to Coorg in July 1869. Being 
allowed but a passing visit under surveillance, he came again 
in June 1870 but was sent back to Mysore and died on his 
way at Seringapatam. 

5- THE COOEG .REBELLION. 
1837. 

The so-called Coorg Rebellton was properly speaking a 
rise of the Gaudas, a tribe^ on the Western slope of the G-hats 
who resemble the Coorgs in many of their habits. These 
were disaffected to the Company's G-overnment. After the 
annexation of Coorg, the districts of Amara Sulya, Puttur and 
Bantw^la, the latter adjoining that of Mangalore, had been 
retransferred to the province o£<3anara, from which they had 
been taken. Under the Coorg Rdjahs, the ^assessment had 
been paid in kind. The Collector of Ma.ngalore now demand- 
ed cash payment. This was considered a grievance, as the 
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farmers Tvere laid under tribute by the money obangers. One 
of the four Dev^ns, the above named Laksmindrd-yana, a 
Brahmin, who was displeased witli the ascendancy of his 
Coorg brothei*-Dov4na, made political capital out of the ill- 
feeling of the Gaudas. A brother of his at Sulya, in the low 
country, was in league with some rich and influential men of 
the malcontent Gaudas and he likewise entertained some 
intrigues with Abhrambdra. The insurgents assembled at 
Sulya. They were a mere rabble, but they made a successful 
attack at Puttur on the Collector of Mangalore and two Com- ' 
panies of sepoys. A party of the rebels, whose courage and 
numbers increased after their unexpected success, advanced 
to Mangalore, opened the Jail and with the assistance of the 
prison fraternity, burnt and looted the Kacheri and some 
Civilians' houses, situated on the hills,- overlooking the town. 
All the Europeans of the station were seized with a panic. 
The Civilians who fled on board a ship, bound for Canuauore, 
were spectators of the conflagration of their houses and thought 
the whole country was in arms. The Commanding Officer 
held a council of war and, deeming discretion the better part, 
of valour, would have embarked the garrison, consisting of a 
Regiment, much weakened it is true, by the defeated detach- 
ment of several Companies, had boats been procurable, and 
ran away before a few hundred Gaudas, if so many, and the 
rabble of the Jail! Troops were immediately sent from Canna- 
nore and Bombay; but when they arrived, they found nobody 
to fight with. The Mangalore garrison recovered their pre- 
sence of mind and had no difficulty in maintaining their 
ground and restoring order. 

Though this was altogether a Gauda-affair, a rise was 
also planned amongst the Ooorgs at Nd,lkandd and Beppundd 
and amongst the Badagas in the Panje, Selldri and Subra- 
manya districts and the northern parts of Coorg, inhabited bj 
the late Rijah'a trusted and favored Br&eSuS^ea. Also the 
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late DQvdu, Kunta Basava's relatives, connectioBs and evet 
ready tools were there. Formal proclamations were iasiied in. 
tlxe name of that mysterious personage, Ahhramb&ra, -who 
seemed to be everywhere and nowhere. The Coorgs and 
other inhabitants of the country were summoned to the service 
of the great prince of the Hal^ri house, who was about to 
take possession of his inheritance. A number of Coorgs about 
TalakAv^ri and NAlkanAd believed the proclamations to which 
the Bijah's seal was attached and the assurances of the mes- 
sengers who carried them. They took up arms and. went 
down to the Head-quarters at Sulya. Abhrambdra's letters 
patent were,oarried to Beppundd. The Coorgs there, officials 
and others, were taken by surprise, not knowing what to 
believe and unable to discern the safer side, they hesitated. 
After a day or two, a deputation from Vf rdjpet went to Meroara, 
to see the Devdns, to report to them and to ask for directions. 
Capt. Le Hardey, the Superintendent, was on the alert. After 
consultation with the Devdns, he left Ponappa at Mercara and 
marched with Bopu and a body of troops in the direotiop of 
Sulya as far as Sampdji, whither the insurgents were expected 
to move according to Bopu's information. When Capt. 
lie Hardey, after a long and tedious march, had reached 
Samp&ji at the foot of the Ghats, no rebels were to be seen, 
and he learnt, that they had moved towards theBisli-ghat 
and North Coorg. It was impossible to follow the insurgents 
through a tract of torest hills, difficult of passage even for 
travellers. He returned, therefore, to Mercara and marched 
to the supposed rendezvous of the rebels through the upper 
districts of Coorg. When he arrived there, still accompanied 
by Bopu, no insurgents were to be seen, and intelligence now 
reiached his camp, that the enemy was at Sampdji. He forth- 
with marched to Sampdji by way of KadamakaU. Again no 
rebels. The Superintendent began to doubt the fidelity of 
his Devdn. On his return to Mercara he was told by the 
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other De/in Ponappa, who seems to have borne Bopu a 
grudge, that i'nfbrmation had been received in the mean time 
of several! of Bopu's relatives having joined the insurgents. 
Capl. Le Haridey'a suspicions were thns confirmed. He called 
Bopu and charged him straight with treachery. "Go down 
to your friends, the rebelsj be an open enemy; go, and I will 
comeaftertydu; and, if Ioatohyoii,you shall bo hung." Bopu, 
who was as flaithful a servant of the Company as his friend 
Ponappa, wa* terribly alarmed. Appearances were certainly 
against hiijaj |ret he was innocent. But how was he to gain 
the confid0ncti of the Chief which he had evidently lost? The 
man brokei oftt into tears and protested his fidelity with the 
eloquence of despair. «Do you stay, Oapt. LeHardey," he 
said, "and ]^et me quell this miserable rebellion. If you give 
me liberty to act according to circumstances, and take all 
responsibili^ Hipon yourself, I will set out immediately and 
bring you t^e ringleaders alive or dead." Capt. LeHardey 
felt, that thei mjin was true and permitted him to do as he 
pleased. Tlie lOoorgs from Beppundd and other districts had 
in the mean Htcte collected at Meroara. A party of some sixty 
men was desjpatched to the north under Subadar Appaohanna 
the present (1870) Head Sheristadar. Bopu, with another 
troop marched straight, down to Samp^i. Two "Lictors" of 
his own fa^hi<l)n preceded the *Ooorg Consul," viz. two 
coolies, eaoi^ oif them carrying a load of fresh cut sticks. 
The Devdn eivideutly intended to give the rebels a licking in 
the literal sensi of the word. His best Ndlkan^d frieujis 
gaktheredarouind him; three of them marched a little in advance ' 
of the Devdn tc jscour the way before him; for Chetty Kudiya, 
who had betn the late R^J^^'^ '^^ooting master and great 
favourite, a manj of the Male-Kudiya tribe, who could hit, it 
was said, the ey4 of a flying bird, had sworn to shoot Bopu 
dead the moment he saw him. The party had not proceeded 
further than tjie '"R^ah's Seat" and were just descending -the 
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Gliat, -wlieii they met two unlucky wiglxts, a former Subadar, 
Mud<iaya and a late Pdrpadyagdra, Appaya. They were well 
known to Bopa. They had failed to give him information 
of the insnrreotion; they must have known things and had 
they sent him a message in due' time, it would have saved him 
the danger of utter disgrace and ' ruin, from which he had 
barely escaped. He, therefore, ordered some of his followers 
to seize the fellows and others to take out a fresh stick for each 
and givfe them a good blow up. The two unfortunates, at 
.once sisized by rude hands and stripped of their coats, demand- 
ed explanations; they were answered by blows. They pro- 
tested their innocence, though no charge had been brought 
against thetn; Bopu did not stop to expostulate. Blows 
were the answer. They cried for mercy; fresh blows followed. 
After a while they were left half dead on the ground and 
Bopu marched on. Half way down the SampAji pass, he met 
with a parfrjr of NAlkan^d Ooorgs, men of his own acquaint- 
ance; they were armed, but dared not fight the Devdn; he at 
once ordered them all to be seized by his men, who were 
much more numerous and administered a severe castigation 
to all except one, who escaped by telling all he knew about 
the movements of the insurgents. Bopu went on gloriously. 
He did redeem the promise given to Ciapt. LeHardey. The 
Subadar of NillranAd had been drawn into this foolish affair. 
Bopu sent him word and then had a meeting with him, when 
he prevailed on him, without difficulty to withdraw from the 
rebels and to return to the allegiance he had sworn to the 
Company. The loss of so influential a man was a great blow 
and discouragement to the petty insurrection. It was put 
down with little shedding pf blood beyond that which was 
drawn by the "Lictors" and from that" time Coorg has been 
at peace. The Coorgs were most abundantly praised bj 
Gl^overnlnent for their loyalty arid in recognition of theii 
services of the recaptured treasure Bs. 20,000 were to be 
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divided amongst those employed on the expedition; but they 
begged, that they might be honored with other distinctions in 
lieu; consequently they were rewarded with jaghir lands, to 
a gi'eat extent and pensions for three generations, with horses, 
gold and silver medals, and broad cloth, according to their 
merits, or perhaps to the different degrefes of relationship and 
friendship in which they stood to the Devd,ns. The "Coorg 
medal" in gold weighs 7 Tolas without, and 11-| Tolas with 
the chain and is two inches in diameter. On one side it rer 
presents a Coorg warrior in fighting attitude, and on the other 
it shows round a wreath which encircles the Coorg-kriives — ^the 
Picha-Katti and the Odli-Katti — the following inscription in 
English: *'For distinguished conduct and loyalty to the British 
G-ovemment Coorg. April 1837." The same inscription in 
Oanarese is given on the reverse side. During the "Mutiny" 
in 1857 the Coorgs enjoyed the confidence of the local Grovern- 
mient to such a degreie, that after the suppression of the Rebel- 
lion, General Cubbon, the Chief Commissioner, issued to them 
the following Notification in English and Canarese, hearing at 
its head a medallion representing a Coorg in full wamor 
costume. 

KOTIFICATION, 

-ieflh February 1861. 

"In consideration of the exalted honour, loyalty and in- 
trepidity, characteristic of this little nation of warriors and 
in recollection of its conspicuous services in aid of the British 
Government, it is my pleasing duty to notify hereby, for 
general information, in virtue of the power vested in me by 
the Government of India, that the provision,© of the Act, 
commonly called the Disarming Ad are not applicable to the 
gallant people of Coorg," 

(Signed:) M. CUBBON, 
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B. THE ADMINISTRATION OF OOORG. 

1. SUBDIVISION OP COOEG 

FOE ADMINISTRATIVE PURPOSES, SKETCH 0& THE 

SEVERAL TALUQS AND TOWNS. 

On the assumption of Ooorg by the British Government, 
the existing administrative organisation of the country, hal- 
lowed by age and routine, was as little as possible interfered 
with; but in progress of time such changes took place, as 
were deemed necessary for the better administration of the 
province. At present Ooorg is divided into six taluqs and 
twenty-four nAds, each of which is again subdivided into 
grdmas or villages, which in "Ooorg Proper" are made up of 
a number of vargas or farms rather, than of a number of 
houses joined into one community, for,, as already observed, 
the Goorgs live on detached farms. In Y^lusdvirashlme — 
and part of Nanjardjpatna-takq, the subdivisions are deno- 
minated "Hoblis" instead of ndds, and in these tw6 taluqs 
the greatest number of regular villages is found. 

In the following table the divisions of Ooorg > are exhibited, 
together with the area in square miles, the number of villages 
and the seat of the Kaoheri of each taluq and ndd, from which 
statement it will be seen, that Ooorg on an area of 1585 
square miles contains 508 villages besides the towns: Mida- 
pet (Mercara), Vfrsijpet, Fraserpet, S6mwdrpet, Kodlipet and 
Ponnappet. 
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Name «f Tdaqs and Mb 



1=5 



Seat tf Kaeberies. 



J. Mercara-*aluq ... 

1. Meroara-Haldri-nid 

2. Eagodk-nid .... 
•3. Hornr-niirokkal-n&d 

' 4. Hudik^ri-kanta-JanrnAd 
5. Ulugule-Mudikdri-n4d 



XI. PadinAlTcndd-taluq, 

1. Padiu&lkn&d 

2. Eatiedn&d . 

3. Tavundd . . 

4. Beogan&d . 
6. Kujink^ri . 



III. Tedendlkndd-taltiq 

1. T«deD41kndd . . 

2. Beppunid . . . 

3. AmmatD&d . . . 



IV. Kigffatndd-taluq 

1. Anjik^rinid . . 

2. Thavalak^rin&d . 

3. Hattagato&d . . 

4. Betiedn^ . . . 



V. JSfanJecrdJpatna ■ 
; 1. Sarlabi-tiadiD&d 

2. Yedaran&d ... 

3. NaQJar&jpatna-Hobli 

4. B&maswimi-kanaT^-Hobli 

VI. T&lusdviraahime-taluq. 

1. Kodli-Hobli .... 

2. Bilbida-Hobli 

3. Nidkadar'Hobli . . . 

GftHMi Xotal • 



209 

49 
40 
39 
49 
32 



413 

142 
51 

139 
42 
39 



92 
41 

77 



400 

89 
110 
113 

89 



262 

113 
94 

55 



15 
6 
11 
14 
11 



57 
12 
12 
9 
11 
13 



Mercara. 

Mercara. 

Talatoadne. 

Boykeri. 

Murnid. 

tSantioopa. 

ITdlkandd Palace, 

Bhdvali 

Bbdgamaodala. 

Eolagaddla. 

P41ur. 



2J0 40 Virdjenderpet. 



22 

8 

19 



G3 
15 
15 
13 

20 



114 

21 
37 
26 
30 



91 168 



27 
18 
46 



1S8S 



65 
40 
73 



808 



Virdjenderpet. 

Arm^ri. 

C<Slep6t. 

BudQcSri. 

Hudik^ri. 
':|'havalak6ri. 
Ponnappet. 
Eantagrima. 

Fraserpet. 

Midapur (Mabiddvapnr) 
S^ma-w&rpet. 
Fraserpet. ^ 
Kampur. 

SantwArsimlie. 

Eodlipet. 

Safiiw^^rsa&te. 

6andballi, 
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Mercara-taluq with its 5 ndds and 57 villages occupies 
tte middle of Coorg and covers 209 square miles with a po- 
pulation of 15,556 souls, amongst whom there are only 2814 
Coorgs. Within this small area all the essential features of 
the province are comprised: — ranges of high hills and solitary 
peaks, especially Nurokal-betta and K<5te-betta, fertile rice- 
valleys and parklike grassland, dense cardamom jungles and 
extensive coffee plantations, stately forest trees and clumps of 
ffraoeful bamboos, innumerable clear mountain rills and ever 
.flowing streams and rivers. With the exception of the most 
^easterly portion of the taluq, the climate is everywhere healthy, 
.and the soil fertile and well cultivated both for wet and dry 
fcrops. The principal ryots are Coorgs and Gaudas. The 
four highroads from Mysore, Cannanore, .Mangalore and 
ManjarabAd intersect the taluq at Mercara, hence also the 
great number of coffee plantations, especially in Mercara- 
Hal^rinid. Nearly the whole length of the SampAji-ghat 
as far as the 16th mile the hillslopes are covered with the 
coffee shrub and there are some most successful plantations. 
On the north-eastern plateau of the ghat, in Horamalndd, the 
Coorg Coffee Company owns an estate of thousand acres. 
The oldest is. the Mercara estate, further to the west, ro-th 
and east from it are grouped the beautiful and valuable 
estates: "Glenmore" near the pretty Jessy-falls; "Belta- 
mally" and "Hsillery." Thousands of coolies are attracted 
to this taluq and on Sundays the Mercara bazaar is crowded 
with them. On the whole the ryots are of a poor class; the 
proximity of Head-quarters with its various demands seems 
to fall heavily upon them and to keep aloof richer farmers, 
besides the alluring temptations of the Mercara shops may 
induce the ryots to spend their money imprudently and help 
to impoverish them. The people of EaUnndd have always 
been remarkable for their attachment to the Eijahs' family. 
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since the dynasty originated there and in consequence assumed 
the title of "Hal^ri Samsthdn". 

The Head Qwtrter Station is Mercara, the capital of Goorg- 
Its geographical position is in Lat. 12° 26' N. and Long. 
75° 46' E. It is distant from Madras via Mysore and Banga- 
lore 362 miles, from Bangalore 147, from Mysore 75, from 
Cannanore 68, and from Mangalore 84 miles. Situated on 
a plateau and in a centi-al position, the locality seems to 
have been chosen from its compai'ative diflBculty of access in 
former days. Muddurdja selected the spot for a fort and 
in 1681 — 82 took up his residence there. Surrounded by 
an amphitheatre of undulating, grassy or slightly wooded 
hills — in former days covered with dense forests— the 
local position of the town, 3767 feet above the level of 
the sea and about 600 feet above the Kdvdri-valley is ex- 
tremely picturesque aiid beautiful. The Fort with its princi- 
pal buildings: (vide p. 191 and 180) the Palace, the English 
church and the Superintendent's ICacheri, rises in the centre 
of the plateau. Outside the fort on the southern hill-slope 
stand: the Regimental Hospital^ and in parallel rows, sheltered 
from the easterly aiid westerly winds, the newly constructed 
tiled Lines of the sepoys with the regimental bazaar and in 
the hollow beyond the Gaulika-village. Skirting the lidge 
to the southwest above the Lines, a parade-gro^ind and pro- 
menade have been levelled and on the evenings, when the 
regimental band plays there, Mercara society is in the habit 
of frequenting the place. At its further end in a i-etired little 
garden is the "^RdjaKs Seat" the charming, homelike pano- 
rama from which attracts every lover of beautiful landscape. 
Close by is the Burial-ground of the. Protestant community, 
where many an aspiring or weary - European pilgrim has 
found his last resting place, among them Major Gustard, 
Superintendent of Coorg, and his two wives, Dr. Dunkan 
Macpherson, late Inspector General of Hospitals, and M^or 
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Frank Varclon, the intrepid coEQpamon of Dr. Livingstone in 
South-Africa. He died on the 21st June 1860. At the 
junction of the three Ghat-roads rises the Reman Catholic 
Church of St. Michael, renovated a few yea-rs ago. Further 
on to the left of the Fraserpet road is a prettily designed, hut 
badly executed long row of huildings, destined for native 
shops and Abkari-godownsj behind it, in modest retreat, 
stands the CivtZ Dispensart/, and on the opposite side of the 
road on a beautiful spot the TlVavellers* Bangaloto, where, 
though comforts may be wanting, a splendid view is ever 
presenti BtUl further on near the first mile-stone is the site 
-of the Offices of the Public Works Deparimeni. Dotted here 
and there, ensconced in wooded nooks or standing forth on 
knolls, boldly facing the monsoon storms, but commanding 
glorious views, the European houses are placed. In front 
of the Superintendent's Kacheri is the Post-Office and the Jail- 
gard&n, and below it the dome of the Onhdr^svara-temph with 
its gilt orb peeps out from a^hollow round which the dwell- 
ings of the Ooorg officials and of Brahmins are clustered amid 
a dense mass of vegetation. Some of these houses are two 
storied and after European pattern. On the northside of the 
fort on a lower terrace stands the Telegraph Office, a building 
of the Kdjahs' time which, after the successive metamorphdsis 
into an elephant-stable, travellers' bahgalow and school-house, 
attained its present destination in 1867. At a little distance 
and sepai-ated from it by a narrow rice valley crossed by a 
broad bund, stretches the native town, called Mddapei or 
MahddSvpet in honour of Mabdddvamma, the favourite Rdni 
of Dodda-Virdjender. It consists of three streets, two of 
which are nearly parallel and the third branches off. to the 
left at the beginning of the town, leading to the Sappers' lines. 
An addition tb the Petta was attempted six years ago by al- 
lotting a new piece 6f ground for dwellings, but the scheme 
has not made much progress since. The new portion was 
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to be called "Ednipetta" in honour of Queen Victoria. The 
town, which 15 years ago was almost entirely composed of 
wretched thatched mud-huts, bears now, in consequence of its 
profitable coffee traffic and exorbitant prices permitted by free 
trade, the stamp of prosperity- Out of its 850 houses 281 
are tiled, roost of them brick built and two storied and in- 
habited by merchants and tradesmen. The population of 
3859 souls — without the Reg-iment — comprises 43 diffei-ent 
castes, but no Coorgs live in the Petta. The Petta-/Szi5ac?ar's 
Kach&ri occupies the highest point of the town and behind it 
are situated the Tombs of the. Coorg RAjahs (vide p. 182). 
Under Capt. Cole's direction Lieut. Mackenzie, the Assistant 
Superintendent, has greatly interested himself in the amelio- 
ration of tho sanitary condition of the Petta. The streets ai-e 
broad and clean; two small tanks and a number of wells and 
running streams supply wholesome water. Every Friday 
there is a market, hence Mercara is also called Shuhravdra- 
sante (Friday-market). In the principal street — locally the 
High-street — the daily requisites for food and raiment are 
displayed. People from Nanjardjpatna and the Mysore coun- 
try biing: dry grain — -such as, r^gi, gram, rice of the superior 
sorts, ddl, wheat, green gram, Bengal gram-^ — ,jaggory, tama- 
rind, potatoes, chillies, onions, garlic, turmeric, mustard, cori- 
ander, oil seeds, castor oil, sesamum oil, tobacco, betel leaves, 
chunam, baskets, eggs, fowl, sheep, goats, etc. M^plas from 
Tellioherry and Oannanore import cocoanuts, arekanuts, 
cocoanut oil, and dry fish; Coorgs and other ryots bring clean 
rice, plantains, oranges, pineapples and straw; the merchants 
and petty dealers spread out in their shops or in the street 
their merchandise: cotton, silk and woolen fabrics; potters piie 
up their many-shaped vessels, tailors expose their gay, ready 
made clothes, m.oney-changers squat before their stores of 
copper coins, liquor shops attract the crowd by their gaily 
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ornamented brandy bottles and barbers ply their handicraft 
in retired corners of the roadi 

To the east of the town on a flat hill spur the Government 
Central School buildings and higher up some private dwellings 
are conspicnons. The "Westend" of Mercara was occupied 
by the Sappers' Lines. Thei-e are still some public offices 
left, to which some European cottages have been added to 
enliven that distant locality. Mercara can also boast of several 
European Shops which are well supplied to minister to the 
wants and luxuries of European habit and taste. 

The hilly nature of the locality does not admit of a great 
variety of drives^ but the Fraserpet and Manjarabad highroads 
are generally in a very good condition and the rides along 
the hills to the neighbouring coffee plantations are very en- 
joyable. 

PadivtMIen&a-taltiq with its five Ntlds is twice the size of 

Mercara-taluq, but contains the same number of villages viz. 

57 with a population of 20,303 souls, of whom 56H are 

Coorgs and 13,256 other Hindus, 1029 Mussulmans and the 

rest belonging to other castes. This taluq, which extends 

westward of the Mevcara-talnq, occupies the moat hilly and 

wooded part of Coorg, and contains little arable, but plenty of 

hilly grass and forest land with the largest and most productive 

cardamom jungles. This part of Coorg is not opened up by 

Europeans, but many natives hold here coffee plantations, 

chiefly planted under shade. Rice cultivation, owing to the 

want of suitable land, is so deficient, that even the largest 

farms are not able to produce sufficient rice for their own 

consumption; the ryots in general have to buy rice for six 

months in the year and chiefly rely on the produce of their 

cardamom and coffee-gardens; but since both have not been 

very productive of late, tlie condition of ttie ryots in Padi- 

iidlknAd-taluq is far from flourishing. Containing the richly 

endowed Brahmanical Institutions at Bhdgamandala and Tale- 
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Kdv^ri and a great number of other Ddvastl^d-nas and fine forests 
dedicated to sylvan gods, this division is t]ae most unenlighten- 
ed and nncivilised in Coorg. There ar^ many jungle-people 
especially the Kddu-Maratties, who live on Kumari-cultivation 
(vide p. 108) and one tribe in the Crests of Tdvuudd, the 
Kddavas or Bodavas, whose women dress in Eve's fashion, 
but -with the vanity of Eve's daughters change the leaves four 
times a day. The women never c6me out of the forest, only 
the men show themselves, covered with a coarse cloth. They 
are excellent marksmen with bow and arrow, and live on the 
chase, seldom working for hire. "'' Their huts, which they fre- 
quently change, are of the rudest description, made of sticks 
and covered with Netti-Pai (leaves of the Netti palm). Nearly 
tl\e whole population of Tdvund,d consists of Tula-gaudas; 
there and in Ndlkandd Canarese is scarcely understood, the 
people speak Codagu, Tulu and Malaydlam. 

The ryots in Kuyink^ri-ndd, chiefly influenced by the 
wealthy House of the Karanika, Kutteti Eyappa, are mostly 
Coorgs and much devoted to the Pdlur 'deity (vide p. 174). 
But here as elsewhei-'e in this taluq, the love of gain or, per- 
haps, necessity seems to overcome the superstitious scniples 
of the ryots; the venerated d^vara-kddus (sacred jungles) which, 
having for ages remained intact, are generally the finest 
forests, are cautiously invaded by the natives' axe and planted 
with coffee; bxit to propitiate the fabled wrath of Pilurappa, 
Iggutappa, Maletdmbirappa and Ayappa, the devoted planter 
pays from 8 As. up to I Es. per Batti of coffee towards the 
worship of the despoiled sylvan deities; but with the disap- 
pearance of these sacred forests, tbe oblation will probably 
cease tool 

Padindlkndd-taluq, being sku'ted by the highest range 
of the Western Ghats, with the broad based Tatiandamol, at 
the foot of which the Ndlkan^d-palace is built, is watered by 
the upper course of the Kdv^ri with its numerous tribularies. 
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NdpoMu is the seat of the Taluq-Kacheri, but otherwise 
an insignificaht place. It is 15 miles from Mercara and on 
the Rajah's road to Ndlkandd Palace. It possesses a flourish- 
ing Canarese School which will soon he enlarged into an 
Anglo-Vernacular School. 

YedenMkandd-taluq separates Kiggatndd from Mercara 
and Padindlkndd-taluq. Its northern boundary is all along 
formed by the Kdvdri, Within an area of 210 square miles, 
it contains 49 villages and one town. The population of its 
three Ndds amounts to 14,153 souls and amongst them 4,802 
Coorgs, 7,314 other Hindus, 1029 Mussulmans and the rest 
is made up of various classes. This taluq is considered as 
the focus of Coorg life. Most of the leading Ooorg families 
reside here and as they resisted the temptations of the im- 
postor Abhrambdra in 1837, they came in for a large share 
of the Grovernment rewards. It contains the most fertile 
paddy fields in Coorg and also extensive European and native 
coffee-plantations. The Carnatic Coffee Company held here 
large Estates. There are still fine forests on the Peramb6ti 
Ghat, and in Beppundd there is a dense 'Ddvara-kidu, called 
Kariirbana (blackest jungle,) the residence of Beyturappa, 
which from superstitious fear is never entered by the natives. 
In the eastern portion of AmmatnAd there are still many 
waste paddy fields. What in the same Ndd is called the 
"Bamboo-district," is remarkable for its luxuriantly growing 
eoffee-plantations, which, but for the devastations of the coffee- 
borer, would have been the most productive in Coorg. In 
this locality a new market has been opened for the conveni- 
ence of the numerous coolies and the place has been called 
C6lepet in honor of our late Superintendent Capt. R. A. Cole. 
Another newly founded village in AmmatnM is Anandapur, 
the first Protestant settlement of a Christian Holeya congre- 
gation (1857). 

The seat of the Taluq-E^cheri is at Vfr<^'enderpet^ a 
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flourishing town, 20 miles from Mercara, on the Cannanore 
high-road and foui- miles from its junction at Peramhddi with 
the Mysore road. It is a place of some importance on account 
of its coffee, ricft and cardamom traffic with the Western 
Coast. The population amounts to 3024 souls, of whom 1,255 
are Mussulmans, 1296 Hindus, 156 Jains and 313 Roman 
Catholic Christians, who settled here as fugitives from Tippu 
Sultan's conquered dominions.- The town was established 
in 1792 by Dodda-Vfrdjender in coinmemoi-ation of a meeting 
that took place between himself and General Abercromby 
during the first campaign against Mysore in 1791. 

The town proved very unhealthy, but since the rigorous 
introduction of sanitary measures by Lieut. Mackenzie, gene- 
rously supported by a Native Municipal Board, the health of 
the people has greatly improved. Vfrdjpet is prettily situated 
at the foot of the Maletambira hill on the top of which there 
is a large square-built temple. The town may be divided 
into the Roman Catholic quarter, the main bazaar and the 
Mussulman streets. Every Wednesday there is market, which 
attracts a great concourse of Coorgs. The merchandise is 
similar to that at Mercara. Of public buildings the most 
attractive is the renovated Homan OathoUc Churchy which 
Father Guillon reconstructed in simple go thic style and with 
a copper roof. The inside is gaudily ornamented with pain- 
tings and statues in stucco, his handy work, greatly to the 
taste and admiration of the natives. The New Offices of the 
Assistant Superintendent, the' ^aluq and Ndd-Subadar's 
Kacheri behind the Traveller's Bangalow and above the town, 
promise to be an imposing and convenient structure, when 
completed. The Traveller's Bangalow surrounded by a high 
wall, is well situated on a knoll, which forms the highest 
point of the town. It was built of the material and on the site 
of the Rajah's palace, but without much regard to the con- 
venience of European visitors who frequent the places The 
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Government Eyiglish School is a temporary building near the 
Bangalow and a mox'e comnaodious and substantial School- 
bouse sbould be erected. Of the four tanlts belonging to the 
town, Gauri-tere contains the purest water. It is at the 
head of the Petta and was excavated by the orders of Dodda- 
Vlrdjender, tbe founder of VirAjpet. At the expense of Pdl- 
pare Eudaya it was repaired some years ago, but people being 
allowed to wash and bathe in the tank, tbe wholesomeness of 
the -water must be greatly impaired, and Gaui'i-idol which is 
annually thrown into it at the Gauri-feast will not restore 
its purity! Good drinking water, but in a small quantity, is 
obtained from an enclosed spring at the foot of the Bangalow 
hill, close to the paddy fields. The site of Vlriljpet being very 
rocky, the injdustry of the people in economising every foot 
of cultivable land is very remarkable, but the destructioxi of so 
many coffee and orange trees by the Borer lias considerably 
marred the once luxuriant vegetation in and around Vfriljpet. 
In the principal street there are a few straggling cocoanut 
trees, but the climate is not congenial to a fertile growth. 

Communication with the eastern portion of the taluq and 
with Mysore is maintained by two bandy roads, one through 
C61epet, Anandapur and Sidddpur, the other towards Bittan- 
galsi and Hattiir. 

JSiiggatn&^tatuq extends with its four Nilds over the 
whole of south-eastern Coorg and covers an area of 400 square 
miles with 63 villages and the rising town Ponappet. The 
taluq contains 17,650 inhabitants, of whom 5,480 are Coorgs, 
5,709 other Hindus and 5,818 Jungle people, such as 
Kurubas and Yeravas; of the rest 417 are Mussulmans and 
223 Amma-Codagas. Upon tbe whole the people of this 
taluq may be said to be in easy circumstances, as they are 
well provided with the necessaries of life. With the excep- 
tion of th^ large and influential house* of the late Devdn 
Chepudira Ponnappa but little disparity in point of wealth 
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exists amongst the ryots. The Kiggatndd rice-fields are 
extensive and fertile, the grass-lands pavklike, the mountain 
streams numerous, and the forests and jungles rich in valuable 
timber and bamboos. The Marensid- and Brahmagiri-hills 
with their cascades of the Barapolle and Laksnianatlrtha are 
picturesque and their sh<51as and dense forests give cover to a 
variety of game. Many of the undulating grass-hills (Bdne), 
being almost bare of trees and free from stones, seem admir- 
ably suited for dry cultivation, besides there are large pieces 
of other waste landj but the population is rather scanty and 
hardly sufficient for the cultivation of their rice-fields, since the 
abolishment of slavery. There are both European and native 
coffee-plantations in the MarenM-hills; but the natives seem 
to derive the greater profit from them. This taluq is in great 
want of good roads. There is only the military highroad 
from Periapatna to Cannanore, which is joined at the Goni- 
kopal bridge by a branch road leading to Ponnappet; a trace 
has heen out to the Taluq-Kacheri and on to Kdrchi to connect 
Coorg with Wyndd, but the work has been stopped. • From 
Marendd a steep ghat, called the M^pal^-ghat, leads into the 
Malabar country and is used by the Lumbanies and Koramdrs, 
who once a year carry rice from and salt into Coorg. A 
footpath leads into WynAd over the Brahmagiris by way of 
Tiranelli. 

The south-eastern coi-ner of Kiggatndd is unhealthy and 
strangers can scarcely be induced to settle there, in spite of the 
nearness of K^uttaddmma's famous sanctuary, which cannot 
render the place more salubrious; fever, spleen and dropsy 
are the local diseases. 

The Taluq-Kacheri is in BudiUn. The ipUae h weU 
selected, being central and in a healthy locality on th6 top of 
a beautiful grass hill, wheiice a fine view of the Brahma^ris 
and Marendd-hills is obtained. An English School has been 
lately established and is promising well. 
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The only town of the district is Ponnappet, so named in 
compliment to the late Devdn Cbepiidira Ponnappa, the grand- 
father of the present Native Assistant Superintendent Ch. 
Soobiah. It was fouiided in 1835, but owing to the unhealthi- 
ness of the locality it had to be abandoned and a fresh site 
was selected on the ridge of a hill about 3 miles from the 
Gonikopal bridge and as far from the Taluq-Kacheri. The 
Ndd-Kacheri has been established there and the Petta is 
springing up around it, most of the 33 houses have been huilt 
and are owned by the Devon's son Mddaya. Of the 124 in- 
habitants the greater number are Lingaites, but no Coorgs 
settle there. 

Ncmjardjpatixa-taliiq with its four Ndds surrounds the 
northern half of Mercara-taluq[ and extends from the Bissly- 
ghat in the north to the Ktivdri, the eastern boundai-y. It 
covers 262 square miles and contains 114 villages besides the 
towns of Fraserpet and S6mawdrpet. In point of population, 
it is the largest tahiq, numbering 20,997 souls, of whom 5,225 
are Coorgs, 15,289 other Hindus and 427 Mussulmans. Here 
also the greatest number of cultivators is to be found, amount- 
ing to 15,384, whilst in Padin^lknM-taluq on nearly twice 
the area, there are only 15,296 ryots. The taluq, as regards 
natural features and population, may be divided into the 
hilly tract of Surlabi — Gadindd and Yedavandd and into the 
champaign country of Nanjar^jpatna — and EdmaswAmi-kana- 
v^-Eobli. The former resembles Mercara-taluq, but having 
its steepest declivities, from Pushpagiri to Katamakal, due 
west; the latter is like the adjoining portion of the Mysore 
country. The former tract is chiefly peopled by the Yedava- 
ndd Coorgs, who dress like the Coorgs proper, but are origin- 
ally Cahara and Manjerabad Vokkaligas. Though mostly 
Jamma-ryots, they are poor and have little influence in the 
country. Also in a moral and intellectual point of view, they 
hold a low position. They express little desire for education 
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and when offered, do not exert themselves to retain the boon. 
However, their wants are not overlooked, a new school will 
shortly be re-established in Gadindd. These people, who with 
the exception of the inhabitants of Surlabi-Muttiindd behaved 
badly towards the English Government in 1837, are much 
tinder the influence of the Jangams residing in these Ndds. 
There are two Mathas of note here, Miidapur and Abbi-matha, 
where the Shi vd,oh dries possess x'ich endowments. 

The Kanav^-Hoblis are inhabited by a set of people id- 
entical with that of the adjoining Mysore ryots. They are 
chiefly cultivators of dry land and produce horse-gram, rdgi, 
various kinds of beans; tobacco, baugh, flax, sesamum and 
also cotton. The sandalwood tree grows extensively in 
this taluq. In Yedavandd some rice-fields which have a good 
water-supply yield two crops 5 there the wild sago-palm is 
also carefully attended to for the sake of the toddy drawn 
from it and for the farinaceous substance, prepared, for food 
by the poorer classes from the inner part of the tree. Honey 
of the best quality is largely collected in June and much- 
appreciated by the people. Near the village Beradi-kanav^ 
there was the Back-stokade from which the northern column 
of the Ooorg field-force was repulsed in 1834. (Bakka, Kg. 
door-way to a narrow passage.) 

Fraserpet is the seat of the taluq and NddrKacheri of 
Naiijardjpatna and the monsoon Head-quarters of the Super- 
intendent. It lies 20 miles to the east from Mercara on an 
elevation of 3,100 feet above the sea. Situated on the left 
bank of the river Kdv^ri in a bent formed by af sudden turn 
of the river, opposite the Mysore frontier, with which it is 
connected by a fine stone bridge, and the country, though 
open, being dotted by rounded grass or wood- clad hillocks 
on which the European houses are built, Fraserpet offers a 
most varied and pleasing landscape, especially from the tra^ 
vellers' bangalow, which occupies a rocky eminence, the site 

48* 
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of the formei- fort. It wns a li*^ppy thought to select this 
spot fov a travellers' bangftlow, whore after a weary journey 
over the vnonotmious Mysore-roads the traveller is placed in 
the midst of a charming scenery, a worthy introduction into 
CoorgI 

From the position of Fraserpet its crunate is hotter than 
that of Mei'cara, but during the monsoon it is extremely' 
pleasant, as very little rain falls there and the heat of the sun 
is moderated by constant clouds and light fogs. The nights 
are cool and pleasant, nor is the sun ever very oppressive at 
any season, except for an hour or two at midday; after the 
monsoon, however, aiid especially after considerable inunda 
tions by the K'W^ri, the place becomes feverish and is no 
inhabited by Europeans. 

The town was named "Fraserpet" in honor of General 
Fraser, the first Commissioner of Coorg. It contains now 
S26 houses, mostly tiled, and a population of 1,213 souls, of 
wliom 360 arcChi'istians, 388 Mussulmans and 465 Hindus. 
The town can boast of a Roman Catholic Church, a newly 
built shrine, dedicated to Ganapati, with a very useful public 
well in front of it, an Anglo-Vernacular School, a native rest- 
house with a tank and a Government wood-yard, besides the 
European bangalowa. The Roman Catholics are mostly native 
or East Indian pensioned soldiers and their families, a detach- 
ment of Sappei-s and Miners having been stationed there 
when employed in making the great road to Mercara and the 
bridge over the K^vdri. 

SOmatodrpet in Yedavandd is 2 6|- miles to the noi'th of 
Mercara and of the same elevation. It lies on thd highroad 
to Manjerabad, but there is nothing remarkable connected 
with the Petta. Of its 197 houses 19 are tiled and 178 
thatched. Of the 953 inhabitants 862 are Hindus and 91 
Mussulmans. There ate but few cultivators, most of them 
live on trade in various articles. Though fully alive to thdr- 
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material interests, the town-people have little desire f^r or 
perhaps little faith in education after European fashion. They 
seem to he quite content witli the knowledge of their hazaar- 
routine. Every Monday there is market, hence the name of 
the place. (S6maw{lra=Monday.) 

The place is greatly in want of a travellers' hangalow, for 
which a beautiful site could be obtained near the lodge of 
the road-overseei-. The country about ScSmawdrpet is very 
picturesque, especially towaixls Shanthally, the Mukribetta 
with a flourishing coft'ee-plantation at its foot, and the rocks 
that enclose the Honammana tank, vide p. 15. On the sum.- 
mit of these I'ocks * Cairns" in excellent preservation have 
lately been found. 

J^elusdviraslilnie-taliiq occupies the northerraost part 
of Coorg. It is a nai-row strip of land, about 22 miles in 
length and 4 in width. Its total area comprises only 91 
square miles; yet it contains in its three Hoblis, 168 villages 
and a population of 17,766 souls, of whom 17,623 are Hindus, 
41 Mussulmans, and 98 Native Christians. There are no 
Coorgs in this taluq; the inhabitants are of the same class as 
the agricultural population in the adjoining taluq of Hassan. 
There is a striking contrast between the ryots of Y^lusdvira- 
shfme and those of Centi-al Coorg. Whilst the latter are well 
and warmly dressed, comfortably housed and abtiudantly fed, 
the former appear very poor and miserable, covered as they, 
are only with a black coarse camlet. They are timid, credu- 
lous and submissive to th^e authority of the Patois, who find 
them patient sheep for fleecing, but the Patois with their con- 
nexions are noted as exceedingly litigious amongst themselves 
and rather troublesome to the G-o vernment in times past. 
The country was wrested from Mysore by the Coorg E^jah, 
Dodda-Yfrappa, who died in 1736 j and partakes of the natural 
features of the Manjarabad district. It is hilly, a^ sonie 
mountains, as the Mdlimbi and the Uru-uduv^ (vill^e-jangles} 
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are densely wooded, otlier hills are bare and precipitous. 
The narrow valleys, in which rice-cultivation is carried on, 
are terraced to a considerable extent to enlarge their area. 
Only Bome well watered fields yield a scanty second crop. 
Transplanting is not much practised, the seed is sown broad- 
cast in most instances. The cultivated lands of YcJlusslvira- 
shime possess none of the characteristic fertility of Yedend,lk- 
nkd.- orKiggatndd-taluq. The soil of the higher grounds consists 
of a thin stratum of gravelly earth, baxTen and arrid, producing 
only a few dwarfish shrubs especially the Dwarf-date-palm, 
(Phoenix farinifera), and a tall thin grass, the decay of which 
yields little humus, to enrich the paddy fields. The soil for 
the cultivation of dry grain consists generally of a light fri- 
able earth and the kind of produce especially tobacco is similar 
to that in the Kanav(5 districts of Nanjardjpatna-taluq, hut 
not so good. Toddy is extensively drawn and forms the habi- 
tual beverage of the people. 

The seat of the Taluq-Subad^rand of the Subaddrof Bilhdda 
Hobli is Saniiodrsante (Saturday-market), a market-place of 
little importance, but prettily situated on the top of a broad 
hill, which towards the south pi-esents a beautiful encamping 
ground. It lies on the highroad to Manjarabad, 12 miles 
from Sdmawdr-pet and 38|- from Mercara. Among its 483 in- 
habitants who live in 101 houses, of which 4 only are tiled, 
thex'e are 46 families of weavers, who in the most primitive 
style ply their craft in the street, manufacturing coarse cotton 
fabrics. 

Kodlvpet, near the northern frontier of Coorg, is a small 
town on the Manjarabad highroad and 44-J- miles from Mer- 
cara. It lies in an elevated, open and healthy locality with 
a tank at its entrance. Its 141 houses, of which 87 are tiled, 
are arranged in broad streets and give the place a tidy, well- 
to-do appearance. It contains 730 inhabitants, mostly Ling- 
aites who are busily engaged in trade. There are 31 cloth- 



merchants, 32 tobacco-sellei's, 41 petty <lealers, 8 jewel- 
makers and 4 money-changers and bankers, which shows, 
that the community must be a thriving one. A school con- 
taining about 50 children is also nuuntaincd by the inhabi- 
tants, but like those at S<5maw<Srpet, they show little inclination 
to render assistance for the establishment of a Government 
English School, though they seem to be anxious to have one, 
if every thing is done for them. 



2. ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

a. In tlie time of the M^tjahs, 

The Rjijahs, having exeixsised sovereign power arbitrarily, 
never established any court of judicatm-e, nor framed any 
code of judicial regulations. They published, however, a 
Hukum-n^ma (code) for the administration of revenue, to 
which they added a few paragi-a'phs, simply defining the de- 
grees of punishment which the district oflBcials might in their 
judicial capacity inflict tipon offenders without reference to 
the Huzur (Huzur, pi'esence, highest authority). By usage 
(mdmtil) the following judicial system became established: — 

The Gauda, the headman of the village, enquired into the 
complaints preferred by the ryots residing in it, respecting 
civil cases or petty offences and settled them upon viva voce 
evidence either himself or through a Panchdyat (court of 
arbitration) according to circumstances. He was incompetent 
to adjudge oases of heinous crimes. The Gauda could try 
petty criminal offences, but had to commit the guilty person 
to the Kaoheri of the Parapatiagdr, who could award punish- 
ment not exceeding three days. Caste disputes were settled 
by the KuUchdra (guardian of the observances peculiar to 
caste), who had authority to punish to the amount of 12 
fenams or Bs. 3 as. 8. The appeal from the Gauda or his 
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Panchi'iyat lay to the Pdrapatiagjij." or to the Devlin's Kacheri. 
The Pd^rapatiagdr settled at his own responsibility or through 
a Panchdyat cases of small amount which, however, remained 
undefined. 

When theft was committed in a village, the Gauda with 
the ryots exerted themselves to catch the thief and on appre- 
hension carried him to the Pdrapatiagdr's Kacheri, where an 
enquiry was made, the stolen property, if possible, 'ecovered 
and restored to the owner with an award of half the value of 
the stolen property as a punishineut of the thief. In default 
of payment, he was Hogged or sentenced to work on the roads. 
Corporal -punishment was not restricted to any class of crime 
or people; even Devjlns, who had incurred the displeasure of 
the Edjahs, were subjected to the last, some times swung by 
the royal hand! 

In murder cases^ the Pdrapatiagdrs and the SubadAr of the 
district committed the criminal for trial to the Huzur, the 
officials of which, under orders from the RAjah, examined the 
prisoner and reported the result. According to circumstances 
the murdei'er would be pardoned, fined, whipped, mutilated 
or executed, agreeably to the Rdjah's orders. In cases of 
adultery the guilty parties were severely and barbarously 
punished. Manslaughter committed in a state of intoxication 
or during hunting or whilst guarding the oi-ops against wild 
beasts, was leniently dealt with, especially if the unfoi'tunate 
man reported the accident voluntarily before the Huzur had 
been informed of it. Eloping from the country and treasonahle 
acts against the Sirkar were considered as the most heinous 
crimes, and the culprit, if caught, seldom escaped capital 
punishment, dictated ■with a savage vindictiveness. Of the 
nature of these punishments it is difficult to credit the stories, 
that are told of their frequency and ferocity. The ordinary 
ones are said to have been: crushing to death by elephants, 
scrangulation or decapitation by the large Coorglcnife, a most 
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efficient instrument for such an operation; others less expedi- 
tious but more cruel were: throwing the criminal over the 
precipice near the "EAjah's Seat" or nailing him to a tree and 
shooting him with arrows. In such a manner the Dev^n 
Kshouri Kariappanna was tormented to death by Lingardja. 
Punishments short of death were: dislocating the toes and 
fingers, suspending the offender by the ears, pounding out his 
teeth, amputating his nose and lips or otherwise mutilating 
his person. When of a capital nature, punishments were 
never public and every care was taken to conceal them from 
the people. The BAjahs' Siddi — or African — bodyguard 
acted as exeeutiontjrs. The sufferer was proclaimed as having 
deserted his home and a reward offered for his apprehension. 
If he was a man of consequence, instructions were given to 
make a diligent search after the fugitive, ^hich of course 
proved ineffectual, when he was declared to have eluded 
pursuit and escaped to some of the neighbouring countries. 
Artifices of this nature could riot long retain the power of 
imposing, but the danger of mentioning the transaction secured 
silence regarding it. 

With so primitive and simple forms of judicial procedure, 
the enforcement of its precepts required no complicated system 
of police. Every villager was a voluntary policeman and 
every Jamma-ryot bound to render gratuitous service to the 
Sirkar. The limited extent of the country and the vigilant 
control over all its parts, enhanced by frequent communication 
by means of posted runners with all the Kacheris, kept the 
lldjahs well informed of any unusual occurrence and enabled 
them to send prompt orders to the district-officials. 

b. Under the British Government. 

From the Proclamation of CohFraser in April 1834 ye 
have, already seen, that he upheld the authority of the native 
officials, reserving to himself;; as the representative of the 
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Governoi" General, the prerogative of the Rtljah. On the 
30th August 1834 he issued a set of ^Ruhs for the conduct 
of the District functionaries in Goorff' from which we cite the 
following paragraplis as they contain the principles' and 
routine of the English jidministration until lately modified hy 
new Acts. 

"Civil Justice." 

Para 55. "Whereas it is necessary for the due administra- 
tion of justice in the Coorg country, to introduce regularity 
in the system which has prevailed, and to define the judicial 
power of the district functionaries, the following rules have 
been enacted and are published for general infoi'mation and 
guidance. 

56. The custom of adjusting differences by mutual com- 
position of the parties being highly conomeudable, the Sirkar 
will be glad, when parties settle tlieir disputes in this manner; 
or by the arbitration of a referee selected from among their 
neiglibours. If an adjustment caniiot be effected by this 
means, they shall then have recourse to the Sirkar functionaries. 

57. The Patois are empowered to hear, try and detei-- 
mine on their own responsibility upon oral evidence such 
suits as may be preferred to them for sums of money or other 
personal property the amount or tbe value of which shall not 
exceed five rupees. 

58. If the parties be dissatisfied with the decision of the 
Patois, they may appeal to the Pdrapatiagdrs. The jm-isdiction 
of the Patois is to extend to all civil suits to the amount above 
limited, which may arise between the parties residing within 
the villages. 

59. The PArapatiagdrs at the head of their Kacheri may 
hear the appeals against the decision of the Patds. They 
shall try on their own responsibility causes not exceeding 
Es. 50 upon recorded evidence, and all causes above that sum 
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and not exceeding 100 Rs. shall be investigated through a 
Panchd.yat which they shall convene for that purpose. The 
PdrapatiagAi-s shall take cogniziince of all civil suits arising 
within their respective ndds. Appeals against the decision 
of the Pjlrapatiagiirs lie to the Knclieri of the Subaddr. 

60. In hearing and detenniuing civil suits the Pdrapatia- 
g^rs shall be assisted by the ShAnalxSgas in writing the pro- 
ceedings of the enquiry. Tiie Bhinabdgas are to keep re- 
gisters of the suits preferred to the P^rsipatiagflrs, each com- 
plaint being entered in the order in which it may be received 
and will forward them after being signed by the P^rapatiag^rs 
to the Subaddr's Kacheri. 

61. The Subad^r shall try and settle causes to the am- 
ount of Rs, 100 on his own responsibility; but in cases, where 
the sum in litigation may be above that sum and not exceed- 
ing Rs. 200, he shall assemble a Panchdyat and settle them. 
The Subaddrs shall take cognizance of all suits arising within 
their respective taluqs. 

62. In tirying and detennining suits, the Subaddr shall be 
assisted by the Shexistadars and the Gumastas in writing the 
proceedings of the enquiry. The Sheristadars and the Gumastas 
are to keep registers of the suits preferred to the Taluq-Kacheri, 
entering each plaint in the order in which it may be received 
and forwarding them monthly to the Daryiift-Kacheri, 

63. A Kaoheri, denominated the Darydft-Kachori, and 
composed of one of the three Devins and the Karanika or 
any two of these, accordingly as they may be engaged or 
otherwise in their respective and more specific duties, has 
been established at the Huzur. It shall hear all appeals 
against the decision of the SubadArs and determine them. 
This Kacheri shall decide on its own atit'iority causes frpm 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 1000 upon recorded evidence, 

64. AH causes above Es. lOOO and not exoeedi:^ Bs. 
3,000 shall be inquired into and settled by aPanch^at-whieh 
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will be convened by the Daryslft-Kacberi. Tlie Darydft- 
Kacheri assisted by a Panchdyat shall make inquiry into 
causes beyond Es. 3,000 and submit the proceedings to the 
Huzur and carry its orders into effect. 

C5. The Daryilft-Kacheri shall be assisted by two Mut- 
sudies of the DevAn-Kacheri in writing the proceedings of 
the inquiries they make. The Mutsudies are to keep registers 
of all suits decided by the Darydft-Kacheri and preserve in 
regular order the records connected with tlmt Kacheri, distinct 
from that of the Devdns. The Darydft-Kacheri shall submit 
for the perusal of the Huzur these registers monthly. 

66. The plaintiff and defendant in a cause shall be al- 
lowed to employ their relations or agents to plead before the 
Pdnipatiagtirs, the Subadiirs and the Daryaft-Kacheri, as also 
before the Panchdyats assembled by them, furnishing them 
with power .for that purpose. 

67. The plaints shall clearly state the name and residence 
of the complainant as well as of the person complained 
against, the grounds on which the complaint is founded, the 
amount of value of the pi>operty claimed and all such circum- 
stances as may serve for the elucidation of the case- 

68 . The Pdrapatiagth's or Subaddrs may send peons either 
with a verbal messRge or written summons (y^ddst) to the 
defendant, directing him to appear in order to answer the 
complaints preferred against him. 

69. The complainant shall be directed to accompany the 
peons entr'usted with the summons, or otherwise to send re- 
lations or agents for the purpose, indicating the residence of 
the defendant and identifying his person. 

70. After the defendant makes his appearance the com- 
plaint shall be read over to him and he shall be directed to 
give an answer to it on a day which shall be fixed, he being 
furnished with a copy of the complaint. 
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71- On the delivery of the answer by the defendant who 
ought to state therein what he may have to say, a copy of it 
shall be sent to the plaintiff. The latter shall be required to 
give his reply w.Hhin a prescribed time and after he delivers 
it, a copy of it shall be furnished to the defendant and he 
shall give a rejoinder. Afterwards the plaintiff and the de- 
fendant shall be directed to give in a list of the witnesses 
whom they wish to produce. The depositions of the witnesses 
shall be taken with all possible expedition and they shall be 
ordered to return to their homes or respective employments. 
The Pdrapatiagd,r or SiibadAr shall then decide the cause ac- 
cording to justice and the custom of the country. 

72. In oases where the defendant may neglect to attend 
at the Kacheri on the day appointed, notwithstanding he is 
summoned, an enquiry shall be made whether the summons 
has been actually served or not. If it be proved that the 
summons has been served on the defendant and that he has 
wilfully neglected to give his attendance at the Kacheri, a 
notice shall be affixed at the door of his house intimating, 
that although he signed the summons, which had been served 
on him, yet he had neglected to give his appearance to answer 
the complaint which was preferred against him, that a time, 
however, of 10 days would still be allowed to him to appear 
before the district functionary or the Panchd.yat to answer 
the complaint, and that, if he failed to do so, the functionary 
or the Panchdyat would proceed to decide the case ex parte. 
If he do not make his appearance to answer the complaint 
within the time fixed in the notice, the Panoh^yat or the 
functionary shall examine the vouchers and decide the case 
ex parte. 

73, Where Panch^yats are assembled for investigating 
any dispute, the parties shall be caused to give written agree- 
ments binding themselves to abide by the decision of the 
Panohdyat. After the award is passed, the parties shall be 
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caused to interchange Farigh khati and a RdziuAma shall be 
taken from them. 

74. Whenever a case is investigated by a Panchdyat, 
and an award ia passed, if one of the parties refused to abide 
by it, ho shall be asked to explain the reason and if he has 
reason to suppose, that undue means have been used to bias 
the Panchdyat or that the decision was partial, he shall be 
reqxiired to produce evidence to that effect and give a written 
obligation, binding himself to pay such penalty as the Sirkar 
may be pleased to direct, in the event of his assertions proving 
false. If this circumstance happens at the Kacheri of a Pdra- 
patiagdr, he shall forward the proceedings together with the 
witnesses to prove the corruption of the Panchdyat to the 
Subaddr, and if it should happen at the Kaeheri of the latter, 
the SubadAr shall send them to the Darydft-Kacheri. 

75. But in cases where the pai-ty, refusing to abide by 
the decision of the Panchdyat fails to bring forward witnesses 
to prove his allegation, the award shall be carried into effect. 

76. In cases where a suit is preferred against an in- 
dividual who is not subject to the jurisdiction of either the 
Pirapatiagdr or the Subad^r of the xikd or taluq, where the 
complainant is residing, the PArapatiagilr or SubadAr shall 
request by a letter the officer in authority at the place, where 
the defendant may be residing, to send him in order to ans- 
wer the complaint, preferred against him. The same rule is 
applicable to cases where witnesses may be residing within 
another jurisdiction. 

77. In cases where either the defendant or witnesses 
may be residing in another country, the district-servants are 
to report the circumstance to the Huzur, which will take 
measures by writing- to the European Officer in authority at 
that place, either to cause the personal attendance of such 
defendant or witnesses or to obtain their defence or evidence 
respectively in writing as may seem to him advisable. 
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78. The Ndd-atid the T^lluq-Panch^yats shall be com- 
posed of respectable inhabitants, or O.hetties, or merchants. 
When the parties in suits are of different castes, the Pdrapa- 
tiagdrs or Subaddrs shall, if practicable, select an equal number 
of persons of the caste, to which each pai-ty may belong and 
also one or two of a caste different from that of either of the 
parties. The same rule shall be observed by the Dary4ft- 
Kacheri. 

79. Appeals against the decision of a Pdrapatiagdr shall 
be made to the Subaddr within 30 days from the date on 
which the award may be passed and given to the party,- and 
those against tbe decision of the Sabaddrs shall be made to 
the Dary^ft-Kacheri within 45 days. If after the expiration 
of this time the party appealing assign good and satisfactory 
reason for his delay, the appeal shall be admitted. Provided, 
however, that no appeal shall be admitted from any case de- 
cided by a Panoh^iyat, except on the ground of gross -parti- 
ality or dishonesty on the part of the arbitrators. 

80. The expense of summoning shall be paid in the 
first instance by the party by whom they are summoned; but 
the functionary or the Panchayat shall determine, when the 
award is passed, by whom the expense shall be finally home 
according to the merits of the case. 

Criminal Justice. 

81. The Gauda is authorised to reprimand or admonish 
an offender for stealing vegetables, or a few seers of grain, 
or the commission of similar trifling offences within the juris- 
diction of hia village. He shaU seize and make over all other 
offenders to the Pirapatiagdrs. ^ _ 

82. The Pdrapatiagir shall confine for 10 days, or fine in 
a sum not exceeding five rupees, according to the circum- 
stances of the case, any offender charged with disobedience 
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of orders, or with, assaulting another person, or using abusive 
language or with steotling. property of the value of 10 rupees. 

83. The Pdrapatiagslr may release persons accused of the 
above offences on their finding bail. 

84. All persons deserving higher punishment than what 
has been mentioned above, shall be sent to the Subaddr by 
whom they shall be tried. The SubadAr shall confine for 30 
days, or fine in a sum not exceeding 16 rupees, according 
to the circumstances of the case, any person accused of 
having stolen property of the value of from 10 to 30 rupees, 
or charged with disobedience of orders or with assaultinp" 
another person or using abusive language. 

85. The SubadAr may release persons accused of these 
offences on their finding bail. 

86. Offenders accused of thefts not attended with violence 
and of which the amount or value may be above thirty and 
not exceeding one hundi-ed rupees, or of the other offences 
specified in para 84:, but deserving a higher punishment than, 
what is therein mentioned, shall be sent for trial to the Darydft- 
Kacheri. In these oases the Darydft-Kacheri is empower- 
ed to seiitence an offender to impi-isonmeiit not exceeding two 
months, or to levy a fine not exceeding twenty rupees. This 
Kaoheri. may release persons on bail. • 

87. The Pirapatiagdrs and Subaddrs are directed to send 
with the least practicable delay to the Daryi^ft-Kacheri all 
persons accused of thefts attended witlji violence or exceeding 
in amount or value thirty rupees, burglaries, highway or gang 
robberies, arson and murder, etc. after they are apprehended, 
together with their depositions. 

88. The Darydft-Kacheri assisted by the PanohAyat shall 
make enquiries into the aforementioned cases, and in the event 
of their finding the fact against the accused, they shall submit 
their proceedings to the Commissioner (respective Superinten- 
dent since October 1834) who shall pass judgment thereon. 
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89. The numbers of the Panchdyat shall in no case be 
less than five nor more than thirteen. The prisoner shall 
have the power of challenging any of the members as far as 
the number five, before the commencement of the enquiry, 
assigning reasons for the same, which shall be taken into con- 
sideration by the Daiydft-Kacheri. In the event of these 
reasons being deemed valid, the member who is challenged 
shall be removed and another substituted. The majority of 
the Panclu'iyat sliall concur in the verdict, whether in civil 
or criminal cases, to render it valid. 

90. Corpoi-al punishment by the officers of Government 
is prohibited in every possible case throughout the whole of 
Coorg. 

91. Thei-e are three modes of passing sentence of impri- 
sonment. One is to sentence an offender to be confined and 
to be put to perform hard labour on the roads- The second 
is to sentence the criminal to be imprisoned and be made to 
work in the prison; and the third is to pass sentence of im- 
prisonment only, without labour. These three modes may be 
adopted by the Darydft-Kaeheri in passing sentence against 
offenders according to the degree of guilt proved against them. 

92. The PdrapatiagAr of each NM shall send iu monthly 
to the Subaddr of his taluq a register of offenders punished 
by him. 

93. The Subaddr in like manner shall send a i-egister to 
the Darydft-Kacheri, which will submit to the Hnzur an 
abstract of their registers, including the offendere punished 
by their own award. 

94. All disputes relating to caste are to be settled by 
the heads of the respective castes according to the usage and 
custom of the country. 



so 
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Police. 

41. The police of the tahiqa is to be cotisirlered under 
the charge of the SubathlvH, and siibordinatcly to tliem, of the 
Pd,rapating4r8 and PatiJIs. 

42- The district functionaries are to give at all times 
their utmost en vc nnd atten tion to prevent disturbances, assaults, 
and all other acts in breach of the peace; they arc to appre- 
hend and aeud to the Daryslft-Kachcri any person who may 
be accused of having committed robbery or violence, 

43, The Piit(il3 of the village and the villagers shall 
conjointly protect their villages from depredations of I'obbers. 
They shall always be on their guard and act v^ith vigilance, 
so that no thefts or personal assaults may be comnntted. 

45. If any person of a suspicious character makes his 
appearance in a village, the Patdl shall make an enquiry 
about his name, place of residence and tlie purpose for which 
he has come to the village; and if the Patdl be not satisfied 
with his answer, he shall send him to the Ptlrapatiagdr. 

46. If any person in the village behaves impx'opevly, the 
Pati^l shall persuade Kim to correct his conduct and give him " 
the admonitions that may seem necessary. 

47. If any theft or robbery be committed, the Patt^l and 
the villagers shall exert themselves to apprehend tlie i-obbers. 
If the robbers be found in the act of robbing and if they es- 
cape, they shall be pursued and seized. The Patdls of the 
neighbouring villages shall co-operate iti ensuring the seizure 
of the robbei-s. But if the Patdl s or others do not use their 
endeavours eitiher to discover or apprehend the robbers, and 
if the Sirtar shall have reason to believe that the robbery 
was committed through the negligence of the Patdls, they 
will incur the displeasure of the Sirkar and be punished ac- 
cprdingly- 

48. Whenever information is lodged of a person having 
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died a violent death, the functionaries shall proceed to the 
spot where the dead body miiy have been found. They shall 
examine the body and ascertain, whether there are any marks 
of violence upon it, or bruises, the number of them, and with 
what weapons the wounds or hurts may appear to have been 
given. The above inquiries shsvll be -made in the presence 
of two or three creditable persons, and being committed to 
writing the proceedings shall be sent to the DaryAft-Kacheri, 
afterwards the functionai-ies shall endeavour to trace the per- 
sons who may have murdered the deceased and apprehend 
them. 

49. The Subaddrs of the taluqs on the frontier shall be 
particularly vigilant in apprehending robbers and vagabonds 
who may come to this district from the neighbouring countries 
to commit mischief. 

50. The magistenal authority of the Snbad^rs does not 
extend to the pettas, where Kotwals are employed. The police 
of the pettas is entrusted to the charge of the Kotwals and 
they will preserve the peace there. In cases where Kotwals 
may require the assistance of the Subaddrs or the Revenue 
officers who may be near the pettas, they shall be promptly 
furnished with the aid demanded. 

51. In cases where any person of whatever caste may 
die a natural death without having relations or friends present, ■ 
the Sirkar servants shall cause the corpse to be buried or 
burned according to circumstances at an expense of from one 
to three canterai fanams. But if the deceased leaves property 
and no relations to claim it, a suflScient portion of the pro- 
pei'ty shall be appropriated for the performance of the funeral 
ceremonies, and the remainder lodged in the Public Treasury 

until claimed. 

52. Any person who has laboured under the disease of 

leprosy shall not be buried in the earth. The corpse of such 
person shall be burned, or if the caste of the deceased do not 
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admit of the corpse being burnt, it shall be caused to be thrown 
into a rivei-. 

53. In case where a ryot, or a chetty or a merchant die, 
leaving young children, whether boys or g'rls, the Subaddr 
or the Pdrapatiagd,rs shall make over the property of the de- 
ceased to his nearest relations, and after the children attain 
their majority, the property shall be caused to he made over 
to them. But in defect of relations, the G-auda or the head- 
man of the village shall be directed to take charge of the 
property and bring up the children. An inventary of the 
property shall he taken, one copy of which shall be kept by 
the Patdl and the other entered in the Dtiftera. The expense 
attending the education, maintenance or marriage of the child- 
ren, shall be deducted from the property." 

Coorg being a non-regulation province, these simple rules 
sufficed for many years for the judicial administration of the 
country, wielded by the able officers, by whom Coorg had the 
good fortune successively to be ruled. On Col. Fraser leav- 
ing Coorg in October 1834 to be "Resident of Mysore," Capt. 
Le Hardy was appointed "Supermtendent of Coorg^^ the first 
of a line of 15 Superintendents up to date and all, with the 
exception of two, piilitary officers of the Madras Army. Col. 
Fraser transferred to Capt. Le Hardy "the civil charge and 
administration of the District" and when the former became 
Resident of Travancore and Cochin in 1836, and Col. — after- 
wards General Sir— Mark Cubbon C, B. succeeded him as 
Commissioner of the Government of the territories of His 
Highness the Edjah of Mysore and '^Commissioner oflJie affairs 
of Coorg" the Superintendent's relative position remained un- 
changed down to the present day. 

Sir Mark Cubbon, in whom India saw a ndble type of the 
English gentleman, ruled Mysore and Coorg for a quarter of 
a century with great ability, vigour and judgment. Of his 
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merits as a ruler, the Marquis of Dalhousie has borne a high 
and honorable testimony in a despatch, dated Fort William, 
7th E"'ebruaiy 1856, which, however, is too long for us to 
quote- The administrative genius of Sir Mark Cubbon's 
successor, L. Bowring Esq., 0. S. L, asserted itself in a different 
manner and shone in a peculiar light. With critical accumen 
and administrative skill of a high order he peneti-ated, ana- 
lysed and reformed every branch of the existing administra- 
tion and placed it on a level with the most advanced systems 
of modern Government in India. He left India for good in 
March 1870, highly esteemed and deeply regretted by the 
natives of Mysore and.Coorg. 

With the settlement of European Planters in Coorg during 
the last ten years the admission of pleadei-s into the Courts 
and the more elaborate and refined system of judicature con- 
sequent to the introduction into the province of the Indian 
Penal Code in 1861, the Criminal Procedure Code in 1862, 
the Indian Stamp Act in 1862, the Registration Act in 1865, 
the Indian SiTccession Act in 1865, the Criminal High Court 
Act in 1865, the Forest Act in 1866, and others, the establish- 
ment of a better constituted description of Courts became 
necessary- 

Beforeihe 1st December 1868 the Civil and Criminal Coiirts 
in Coorg were thus constituted: 

The Subaddr's Court. Each of the six taluqs was presided 
over by a Subaddr exercising both civil and criminal juris- 
diction. In addition to these were two Petta- or Town- 
Subaddrs — formei'ly called Kotwals; — stationed at the two 
principal towns of Mercara and Vir^jenderpet, who were 
vested with the same powers as the former. The civil juris- 
diction of the Subaddr extended to Rs. 200, arid their criminal 
powers were those of a Sub-Magistrate of the Second Class. 
These officials were assisted in their revenue, magisterial and 
police duties by 24: Pdrapatiagirs, 13 of whom had been in- 
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vested, from time to time, accoi-tting as they had been con- 
sidered qualified amd cjoinpetent to exorcise the same, with 
criminal powers equivalent with those of the Subaddrs, but 
they did not exercise any civil jurisdiction. 

ThQ ' Dmy dft-Kacher i -wiXB in so far modified, that it was 
composed of a Moktasir (native judge) and four Panchilyatddrs 
who were selected by rotation from nmotig the most intelligent 
of the various classes of the people and who received an al- 
lowavxoe of a mipee a head per day for such days as the Court 
actually was sitting. It exercised original civil jurisdiction in 
suits, the value of which ranged from Rs. 200 to 3,000, and 
had appellate jurisdiction over the decisions passed by the 
Taluq-Subad^rs. This institution which had a certain amount 
of time honored prestige amongst the Coorgs, was somewhat 
anomalous ai\d exceptional in its character when compared 
with the system of judicature in force in the other parte of 
Her Majesty's territories. 

In the A$sist<int Supermtendentsy Courts^ presided over 
respectively by a Native and an Englishman, the former 
exercised the po\yer8 of a Sub-Magistrate, the latter had been 
vested with the full powers of a Magistrate. 

In the Superintendents Court, the Superintendent of Coorg 
exercised original jvirisdiction in civil matters extending from 
Rs. 3000 to any amount and was the Magistrate of the District. 
Appeals from the decisions passed by the Darydft-Kacberi 
were made to him 

A Sessions Gouvi was esitablished by vesting the Superin- 
tendent of the Ashtagrdro division' of Mysore, with which 
Coorg had been incorpqtfated for a short time (Nov. 1862 — 
July 1863) with' the powers of a Sessions Judge in disposing 
of cases, with which, tta Assistant Sessions Judge under Act XV 
of 1862 the Superintendent was incompetent to deal. Though 
this was a somewhat inconvenient arrangement, yet xt pleased 
the Coorgs better thatf the annexation of their country to 
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Mysore, against which measure they strongly protested, being 
greatly averse to any subordination to the Brahmin ofSoials 
of Mysore on their immediate frontier. 

The Court of the Judicial Gommissioner was highest appel- 
late Court, and exercised control over the judicial admini- 
stration of the province in all its branches. Sentences of death 
passed by the Superintendent of Ashtagrdm as Sessions Judge 
in Coorg, required the confirmation of the Judicial Coinmis- 
sioner. This office was first instituted in 1856 by the Supreme 
Government. 

With the, \st December 1868 the Ooorg Courts' Act XXV of 
1868 came into operation. Its primary object was to settle 
and define the jurisdiction of the various civil and criminal 
functionaries in Coorg and the immediate occasion for it 
arose, when the two Assistants were appointed, whose powers 
it wns necessary to determine. As a necessary consequence 
the Darydft-Kacheri was abrogated, its last judge being the 
first Coorg pupil of the Central School in 1856, Colavanda 
Cariappah, now Subad^r of Mercara taluq. 

The civil jurisdiction conferred by the Act on OfiScers of 
various classes is limited as follows: 

Subaddrs of the 2nd class may determine suits to the 
value of . . ... . ... . . Rs. 100. 

Subaddrs of the' the 1st class ... . „ 300. 

Assistant Superintendent of the 2nd class . ^ 1000. 

Assistant Superintendent of the 1st class . . „ 3000. 

The Sixpei-intendent of Coorg without limit. 

The Chief Commissioner may invest any PdrapatlagAr 
or Naib-Subaddr with power to tiy certain kinds of suits for 
money or moveable property not exceeding in value Bs. 50. 
Appeals lie from the Subaddr-s to the Assistant Superinten- 
dents; from the Assistants to the Supeirinteudent of Ooorg; 
and from the Superintendent to the Judicial Gommiasicmer. 
Special appeals lie from the decisions of the Superintendent 
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atid from those of the Assistants to tlie JucUcxal Commissioner; 
but in suits of the nature of Small Causes no special appeal is 
allowed for less than Rs. 300. 

Oil the criminal side, the Act provides that for the pur- 
pose of criminal jurisdiction the Superintetident of Cooi-g shall 
bo taken to be the chief Officer charged with the executive 
administration of a district in criminal matters. Appeals 
against the sentences of the Magistrates with full powers in 
Coorg shall lie to the Judicial Commissioner. The Sessions 
Judge, appointed by the Governor General, shall, as often as 
may be necessary for thts trial of offenders, hold sessions in 
the province. 

However flattering the notion may be, that the judicial 
administration of Coorg is now on a level with the most ad- 
vanced stage of judicial reform in India, one cannot, on 
seeing the backward state of civilization of the majority of 
the people for whoixa this refined apparatus of justice is intend- 
ed, help regretting the disappearance of those simple and 
practical institutions^ adopted by General Frasei-, which best 
suited the wants and comprehension of the natives and, in 
the absence of stamp duties, secured to them cheap justice! 
However, as the Judicial Commissioner truly remarks, "the 
more complicated and difficult portions of the law affect, not 
the "simple mountaineer" so pauoh, as the coffee planter and 
the trader; and when the business of life is at all complex, 
almost any ascertained rules must be preferable to no rule." 

Of the Jail it need only be said, that its locality in an 
airy corner within the fort walls is healthy, and if the practi- 
cable alterations and improvements were carried out, good 
and sufficient accommodations for the small number of con- 
victs, averaging 70 per annum, could be afforded without 
going to the expense of a palatial new building outside the , 
fort as proposed. The Regimental Surgeon, in civil charge 
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of the Jail, exercises the powers of a Magistrate over its in- 
mates, who are superintended by a European Jailor. 

The Police^ with the exception of a small regular body 
of a miserable d-^-scription in Mercara and Virdjenderpet, still 
maintains its rural character, as best adapted to the country. 

According to the returns of the annual "Judicial Eeports," 
the inhabitants of Coorg are neither remarkable for their 
litigiousness, nor for an excess of criminality. 

3. ADMINISTRATION OF REVENUE. 
a. Ltnul Jtevenue. 

The Land Eevenne constituted the chief source of tlie 
wealth of the Coorg Efljahs. It still f(n"U)s the principal itdm 
in the annual income of Government. It will, therefore, be 
of interest to analyze the mode of assessment, peculiar to 
Coorg, for generations in use and still upheld by the British 
Government, The settlement was made in 1812 by Linga- 
rfljender, who caused the Shist accounts to be preserved in a 
kind of Domesday-Book in which all the vargas or farms are 
registered with gi-eat detail and accuracy, noting also the te- 
nure under which each varga is held. 

According to this quasi settlement in perpetuity we have to 
distinguish, besides the rentfree holdings, four different hinds 
of tenures of land: Jamma, Sdait, Umhali and J6di-tenure^ an 
arrangement nearly allied to what is called "Shivappa Naik's 
Shist" i. e. an assessment fixed in the time of Shivappa Naik, 
a polygar of Naggara. 

The Jamma-tenure^ from the Sanscrit "janma," a word 
conveying the meaning of * hereditary by birth," is the hold- 
ing of the privileged class, called Jamma-ri/ots^ comprising: 
Coorgs, Amma-Coorgs, Hegadas, Eimbokalas, Airis, Koyavas, 
Moplas an4; (Jtaadas. Tbe light assessxnent of Rs. 5 pej-lOO 
butties of wet lasd with its accompanying B^n^ and Barik^ 
was made originally on condition of military and general 

81 
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service to tlie State. The Jamma-ryots are still liable to be 
called o\it to repel outward aggression or quell internal dis- 
turbances, and to furnisb all Police- and Treasure-guards, 
escorts, etc. in time of peace. Excepting old men and boys, 
there are now 7070 active Jamma-ryots of whom 4910 are 
Coorgs and, next in number, 1244 Gaudas. 

The Butty account is a peculiar one and dates from the 
time of Lingar^jender, who in 1813 had all the ricelands 
measured and the result registered; 100 butties of wet land 
mean an area which produces 100 butties at 80 seers per 
butty of paddy or i*ioe in the husl?. Since this produce, how- 
ever, is dependixag on the fertility of the soil, it is clear, that 
the area of 100 butties varies according to the nature of the 
ground. There are 7 different qualities of fields, ascertained 
or supposed to produce 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20 seers 
of paddy respectively on an area of land, containing 256 
square feet or a sqtiai-e of one k61u (bambu) 16 feet long, the 
original measure used for determining this account. To pro- 
duce then 100 butties or 8,000 seers of paddy from these 
seven different kinds of Mds, 1000, 800, 66O3-, 570, 500, 
440-i-, 400 times 256 square feet or about 5-87, 4-8, 3-92, 
3'35, 2-93, 2-61, 2*35 acres respectively are required. As a 
fair average, therefore, 3 acres may be assigned as an eqai- 
valeut of 100 butties of land. 

Bdn^ is the highland adjoining the ricefields and getie- 
rally clothed with forest from which each farm obtains its 
firewood, manure, grass, etc. 

Barilc4 is the low swampy portion of land adjacent to or 
below the paddy fields, it remains uncultivated and is used 
for grazing purposes. 

No remission of the Jamma-rent is ever made, except 
under extraordinary circumstances, such as the death of seve- 
ral members of a family, the entire destruction of property by 
fire or the loss of a large number of cattle. In these cases 
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and wheu the produce of tlieir hinds lias been very meagre, 
the Jamma-ryots are allowed to pay Rs. 10 per 100 butties 
for the quantity of land xohich has been cultivated.^ instead o^ Jive 
rupees for the ifhole farm. It is also customary, under such 
circunistanccs, or when only women and yonng children are 
left in the house, to permit the whole of the Jamma-lands to 
be sublet on vt^ra-tenure (division" of the crop in equal halves 
between the tenant and landlord) for periods ranging from 
1 to 5 years accordixig to the partieularcs of each case. On 
being invested with tiie px-opriotary right to a fann, the 
Jamma-ryot has to pay a donation of Rs. 10 per 100 butties 
called "Nuzur Kdnike," iu 3 yearly instalments, and a fee of 
Rs. one termed tlie "Gatti-Jamnia fee," on taking possession 
of the laud. On the same terms a Jamma-ryot may claim 
as much available land, a.s ho may like to cultivate, pi-ovided 
he takois an ontirc farm, failing which his Jamma-rent is 
doubled for the additional poi-tion. He likewise may also 
resign his Jamma-land or Government may, for good reasons, 
resume it. When invotsted with the land, by the Superin- 
tendent of Coorg, a formula is spoken, intimating, that the 
holder has received the hereditary right to the land on the 
feudal conditions hxid down, and at the same time a handful 
of the soil of the land he has applied for is given to him. 
fciimilarly when resigning land, the Jamma-ryot lays down 
before the Superintendent a handful of the soil as a sign of 
his relinquishment of all rights to the land. Except with the 
consent of the Government Jamma-land cannot be alienated 
and is never marketable, nor can it be mortgaged. 

A Jamma-farm consists of from 10 to 1,500 butties of wet 
land, according to the extent of soil susceptible of cultivation 
and from ancient times it had an apportioned number of 
slaves as *glebae adscripti." These became liberated under 
the British Government, but for many years their freedom 
was merely nominal and the economy of the Coorg houses 

51* ' 
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remaiued tindisturbed. But the subsequent settlement of, 
Britisli planters rudely disturbed tlie donnent slave-question 
to the great inconvenience and loss of the Coorgs. Many 
slaves ran away from their masters who, unable to compete 
with the Planters' cash-payments, had no means of cultivating 
their farms. Govermucnt, though earnestly appealed to by 
the Coox'gs, could not re^store their slaves. The Coorgs then 
prayed, that they might be allowed, to sublet their Jamraa- 
lands. The question with its various bearings was an im- 
portant one both in the interest of Government and that of 
the Janima-ryots. But the difficulty seems to have been 
judiciously and satisfactorily solved by Mr. Bow ring, the late 
Chief Commissioner. It was decided, that one quarter of the 
entii-e holdings only should be allowed to be sublet on v^ra 
and that amongst the n*.;w tenants preferential claim should 
be given 

1st to the liolder of the farin, 
2nd to the proprietor of the adjoining farm, 
3rd to the cultivators of the same village, 
so that, whilst t\ie subletting Jamina-ryot is not relieved of 
his feudal obligation to Government, his more powerful or 
opulent neighboiir has to contend against these preferential 
claimants. 

That the measure affords relief to the ryots is proved by 
the fact, that on the 1st April 1870 73 Jamma-ryots had 
availed themselves of the boon to the extent of 12,642-i- 
butties of land. At the same time 112 ryots were allowed, 
on the plea of distress, to sublet Jumma-land amounting to 
24,751-}- butties. It is assumed, that the expenses connected 
with the cultivation of 100 butties of wetland, when the ryot 
uses his own bullocks, amount to about 71 per cent of the 
whole out-turn, the land-tax ou the holding is Ra. 5 per 100 
butties, to which house-tax, Dhiili-paddy and other items- 
which bring up the total taxation to about 9 per cent, have 
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to be added; so that the profits ai*e about 20 per cent. The 
farms produce also oranges, vegetables and coffee, free of 
tax on plots of Bilut5-land less than ten acres, which add to 
the iiiconxe of the proprietor; but on the other hand, as all 
the members of the family live under the same roof and sub- 
sist ou the produce of the same farm, there is little real profit 
left. However light the assessment of the Jamma-ryots may 
appear to be, the changes effected in the general administi-a- 
tion of the country and the imposition of various taxes have 
greatly modified the relative value of this tenure. The esta- 
blishment of a number of departments, the officers of which 
with their subordinates are frequently on the move, imposes — 
almost of necessity — services on the Jamma-ryots for the per- 
formance of which formerly their slaves were used and which 
consequently now the masters with their crude notions df free 
trade very unwillingly pei-form. Of the Coorgs, whose pride 
as a martial I'ace has always been fostered by Government, it 
can hardly be expected, that they should readily carry thecamp- 
loads, etc. of the public functionaries, and the exigencies of 
the Sirkar, in this respect, might perhaps be fulfilled without 
too much wounding the self-respect of the Goorgs. Many, 
Jamma-ryots, it is said, are on the point of resigning their 
Jamma — with the intention of holding their land on S%u- 
tenure and thus escaping these vexatious servicesi 

In 1869-70 the revenae from Jamma-lands amounted to 
Rs. 60,893—9—9. 

The next holding is called Sd/jiti-tmure (from the G&naxese 
sdgu, to be under cultivation) and should be considered as 
the normal assessment^ all others being exceptional. The 
tenants pay Es. 10 per 100 butties land-tax, are not bound 
by their tenure to Vender feudal service to the State and may 
claim remission of assessment for those fields of their farms, 
which they are unable to cultivate. It is estimated, that of 
their total produce the GTovernment demand amounts to 14 
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per cent jukI ilunv pi'ufits, nfteiMlcductiiig all expenses, hardly 
exceed 7 per cent in good stiiisoim. 

Excepting old incu and boyvS in both oases, the number 
of Silgu-ryots is ucurly double that<jfJatnnja-ry<>t.s, auiounting 
to 13,500 of whom the gvcuteat ntunUtii* avo Gaudaa viz. 
3654, and next Ibilcyas, viz. 3605. IMicre arc only 40 Coorgs 
holding land on Btigu-tcniure. 

It may here be stated, tiiat the late Rajah's twenty farms, 
called Panyas, which on the asHuuiption of Coorg by the 
British hi 1834 amounted to 46,872 V butties of land with 
168 predial and 1055 disposable slaves were, at the recom- 
mendation of the Devdns, divided into the original vargas 
(fai-ms) and disposed of like all other land held on Sdgu-tcnure, 
the predial slaves remaining attached to such estates as they 
belonged to and the others were entrusted to the cai-e of res- 
pectable ryots, who were i-eqnired to maintain them on the 
same terms as ordinary labourers, payitig tlieui the same rate 
of hire, demanding their attendance oidy during working 
hours, and especially allowing them the entire management 
and control of their family affairs and the settleujcnt of their 
children's marriages. Borne of the Panyas were allotted on 
J6di tenure to i-eligious establishments. 

Waste land^ now taken up for cultivation, is chiefly held 
on S^gu-tenure. Considering, liowever, the difficulty and 
expense of reclainning waste land for wet cultivation, Govern- 
ment has sanctioned a certain progressive scale of taxation, 
according to the number of years, such farms have been lying 
waste. Thus land lain waste for 5-10 years, if brouglit 
under cultivation, pays one-fourth of the assessment the first 
year, half the second, three-quarter the third and tlie full 
amount of tax the fourth year. Besides th,ia graduated assess- 
ment, for land left uncultivated from. 

10 to 15 years one year's assessment is remitted, 
15 , 25 „ two „ , 
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25 to 35 years three year's nsscBsmeut h remittctl, 
S5 w 50 - four „ „ y, 

above 50 j, five „ y. , 

after wineli porio'ls of reiniHsitni th<* ithnvc scale of taxutinn 
comes into force. 

If any ryot, wlio luulcrtnkeB to eultivjitt* IjuuIs on thost- 
conditiong, tlediiics Ijcforc tlm cxpirntion of lita ttn-m to r.Hlti- 
vate (my longer, he will be Hnhlc on rermquishing Iuh laiul, 
to pay onc-foxirth of the amount of tax, whieh ho wouhl <»ther- 
wisc liftvo been exempted from in tho )firnt ycar^ Imlf of the 
amoxint for two years, tlirec-<niarter for three yeara and the 
full amonnt of tax to be paid fi>r four and five years. 

It oftetj happens, that a SAjfii-ryot transfers his land fm- 
n certain sum of money in favor of another tenant; bat, wliilKt 
Government does not forbid the transaction, — for the tnoney 
thus obtained nniy be a fair reward for the ryot'a trouble and 
expense on the land™, it does not admit the ryot's claim to 
proprietary ship in the land. On the ryot relinqtuishing his 
land, the name of the first applicant for the same will be 
registered without reference to any private arrangement, but 
such transfers are generally satisfactorily settled. 

It may be remarked, that in YdlusAvirashfme the Bdgu- 
tax is levied on a portion of wet land capable of producing 
60 Kandagas of grain, or 120 butties by measure at the rate 
of IG rupees 

The total revenue from Sdgu-holdings amounted in 1869- 
70 to Rs. 77,246—15— 5. 

Umbalt-tenure (from the Can. umbali, a plot of ground free 
of retit) is held on account of services performed by certain 
ryots in the Rdjahs'j times and is lightly taxed at three i-ates 
viz: one, two and a half and three rupees per 100 butties,- 
a sannad (titledeed) for the tenure having been given by the 
Chief Commissioner, The revenue from this tenure being 
in 1869-70 Rs- 6774 — 3 — 6 and asstiming the average tax 
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nt the I'ate of Rs. 2 — 8 per 100 butties, the whole extent of 
Uinbali-teiiuve would be about 448,900 butties. 

An addition, at least iu name, to these Umbali-holdings 
has been lately made at the recommendation of Capt. Cole, 
who proposed "that a fixed rcm^lnel•at^on in the shape of a 
reduction in the assessment on the land, held by each Patdl, 
be allowed to ]uni as a '^Gaiul-UmhaW for tlic large additional 
work thrown on the Patdls by the effects of advancing civiliz- 
ation, by the opening out of the country and by the settlement 
of Etiropeans." This measure was hailed with satisfaction by 
the Patois; raost of them fixed the Umbali on the hereditary 
lands of their houses and in some oases the Umbali amounted 
to the entire assessment on their lauds, which by this remission 
became virtually Jhdgir or free, so that the "Gaud-Unibali" 
should be classed witlj the luiitu-lands or freeholds. 

11\\Q J6di-tenure (from the Can. j<5di, a favoixrable quit- 
rent) is the holding of land which has been alienated to the 
offiee of the Patois in the Ydlusilvirashfme- and Nanjardj- 
patna-taluq and for the maintenance of religious establish- 
ments, in all parts of Coorg. Half of its original^ assessment 
having been relinquished in favour of the holders, the Sirkar 
receives only Es. 5 per 100 butties as from Jamma-land. 
Like this the former cannot be sublet and, if left uncultivated, 
it is at the disposal of the district officers and may be. given 
by them to any ryot on Sdgu-tenure, when 5 Es. of tbeland- 
tax are paid to G-overnment and the other 5 Rs. to the reli- 
gious establishment to which it belongs. The revenue of the 
Jddi-tenure in 1869-70 was Es. 5,930— 5— 7. 

All these different holdings were liable to three additional 
ta"xes payable to Government viz: ghee-houso- and Dhdli- 
paddy-tax. 

The ghee-tox amounted to half a seer of ghee for every 
100 butties of land and was paid in consideration, of the 
Sirkar's expense on feasting the Coorgs, who assembled at 
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the Hnttari- and Gnu ri- feast at tiic Ritjah's jmlaccs for exhibi- 
ting their natioiml flniujc, ncconipauictl by singing and instru- 
mental music. At th«; gonornl request of the people it was 
abolished, as the English Government neither fed nor gavo 
the dancers prtssonts on these occasions. 

The ?i.oiise-tax in paid by every farmer nt tlic rate of 
9 As. 7 P. per family, Pariahs p^^ying only half that sum. 
Merchants and other classes pay according to their caste or 
trade from 3 As. 2i F- to .3 Rs. 10 As. 10 P. per house. 

The DhfiU-'pmhJu-iax was originally of an eleemosynary 
character, being voluntarily given to the Hnlcri-Jnngani who 
first pretended to be satisfied with an offering of the refuse 
paddy (Dhtlli Can. dust) but, who on having usurped the 
Coox'g Samsthdn, imposed tlie tax by right on all ryots, vide 
p. 230. Since 1834 the rule was, that ryots, cultivating 
from 25 to 50 butties of wet land, had to pay -f- of a butty 
of paddy — but no refuse! — and for 50 and upwards l-^ butty 
of paddy to Government In Gadind,d arid Yedavandd the 
ryots paid three Hannies or six aeers in addition to every 
rupee paid for the land rent instead of the Dhiili-paddy-tax. 

The paddy thus collected amounted in 1835 to 3,323 
butties and in 1868-69, when this impost was commuted into 
a money payment of Es. 3 — 3 — 7 per l^tiiutty or 120 seers, — 
this being the average market price of paddy for the 6 pre- 
vious years—, it yielded Es. 18,304 — 6 — 3 which at the 
above rat© represents 8,516 butties, an increase of nearly 2\ 
times and a considerable item in the land revenue I 

The Indm-holdmffs, or rentfree lands, are either granted 
to religious institutions or for service rendered to the State 
and represent a nominal land-tax of Rs. 17,298' — 8 — 4. For 
Drt/^tdtwatton the land is divided into fields and pieces of 
ground, denominated in the Registers x-espeotively ^Sargas" 
and "Tundns,** each of the latter measuring from one to two 
cawQid£( and the former comprising from one to eight tundus. 

82 
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Though the name, situation, size and extent of each tundu 
is minutely specified in the Registers, no mention is made of 
their estimated produce. Practice has, however, establivshed 
the rule, that Government should receive one sixth of the 
gross produce, which in 1869-1870 effected a revenue of 
Ee. 9,362 — 3 — 5. Wheii several families unite in cultivating 
piecea of dry land, each ryot contributing his share of labour 
and agricultural stock according to his means and receiving 
a corresponding proportion of the produce, such a farm is 
called «Hola-kula" or family field. The house-tax is, however, 
collected from each i-yot. 

With the year 1866-67 a new source of land revemie arose 
from the assessment on land taken up for coff&e cultivation. 
After much deliberation and correspondence on the part of 
the ^Coorg Planters* Association^^ and Government^ the latter 
finally resolved in October 1863, to abolish the "Halut" or 
excise duty of 4 as. per maund of 28 lbs., or one rupee per 
hundredweight of clean coffee arid to substitute on acreage 
rental on the following terms : 

Prom the first to the fourth year the land is rentfree from 
the date of acceptance by the District Officer of the tender 
for the grant. 

From the fifth to the ninth year one rupee' per acre on 
the whole area, except a certain proportion of waste grass land. 
From the tenth and subsequent yeai-s two rupees on the 
same area. 

The Planters' Association (in September 1864) expressed 
itself entirely satisfied with these Eules which on the whole 
wei-e considered both "just and liberal." A six years' ex- 
perience, however, under adverse circumstances of bad seasons, 
Bug and Borer convinced the Planters, that the assessment, 
having been fixed upon too sanguine expectations of coffee- 
produce and therefore wrong premises, had turned out to be 
unjust and illiberal, and in some instances had become actually 
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oppressive- Government baa therefore been addressed by 
the Aasocifttioti to relseve tin! distress t>f the PianterR by 
reducing the assessment to eight nnjiHS per acre on the whole 
area, instead of two rupees. 

The tottil revenue from coffee asseasnicnt amounted for 
18G9-70 to Rh. 89,942—1—5 against Ua. 91,261—12—5 
for the year previous. 

With regard to t}je dt'spoml of waste lands the following 
Rules have been framed by Government: 

I. Waste liuuls in whioli no rights of private proprietortbip, or oxclu- 
sivn occupancy oxiat, attd whJoh may rot be reserved as hereinafler (&i«!e 
XVni) -prttvidfd, laay, utitii further notice, be boM under the following rules. 

II. Applications fur land andur thoaa rulon, shall be addreated to tfa« 
fcjaporintendenf of Ct>org, and shall comprise the following partioaJara: — 

a) Tho estimated area of the lot applied for. 

b) The ailuation of the lot and its boundaries as aooarately as oan be 
stated. 

III. Ifo lot ahail exoecd 500 acres. Within the limits of towns, the 
maximnm extent of a lot shall be 10 acres. But any person may apply for 
seyeral contiguons lots, each not exceeding the above limits. 

IV. Every lot shall be compact and shall include no more than one 
traot of land, capable of being sarrouuded by a ring fence, and when the lot 
touohea a public road, the longth of the road frontage shall not exceed one 
half of the depth of the lot. 

V. No lot shall be sold nntil the area has been estimated by the Taluq 
authorities. Before a title-deed is granted the lot shall be surveyed by the 
Government Surveyors. 

VI. if on receipt of an application under Kule II, the Superintendent 
has reason to believe, that tho lot applied for is saleable under these Bales, 
ho shall call upon the applicant to deposit with him the estimated cost of 
Hurveying the lot and of marking it out with boundary marks, unless tho 
land has been already surveyed and demarkated. The Superintendent will 
refund to the depositor any portion of his deposit which may not be actually 
expended in the survey and demarkation, and the depositpr shall pay any 
defioienoy, 

VII. If the applicant fails to deposit the sum required under Rule "Vl 
within six weeks from the date of demand, his application shall be null and 
void. 

6i* 
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VIII. On receipt of tlio deposit roquirod nndor Rnlo Vf, the Superin- 
tendent shall, as soon as poasiblo, cause the area of the land applied for to 
be estimated by the Talaq authorities. Ho shall .then advertise 'the lot for 
sale on a given day, to ho fixed as to admit of the notice, reqiiired in Rule 
IX, being given. 

IX. The advertisomont shall bo in English and in Canarese, and shall 
specify the locality, extent and boundaries of the lot, the annual assessment, 
and the place, time and conditions of sale. It shall bo posted for three 
months at least on the land itself, as woU as in the neighbouring villages, in 
the Offices of the Superintendent and tho Subaddr of the Taluq and the 
nearest Post Office. Tho Superintendent shall at his discretion fix the time 
and place of sale and may alter both, if necessaryj provided that not less 
than 14 days' notice be publicly given of every such alteration, and that no 
land be sold, until it has been advertised, as aforesaid, for three full months 
at least. 

X. The Superintendent shall send written notice of tho place and time 
of sale, as also of any alteration under the provisions of Bulo IX to the 
applicant; but no sale shall be disturbed in consequence of the nonrcoeipt 
of such notice or delayed in consequence of the nonappearance of the 
applicant. 

XI. An applicant withdrawing his application prior to the sale of the 
lot, will be entitled to the refund of so much only of his deposit under Rule 
VI, as may not have been expended. If it should prove that the lot is not 
saleable under these Bules, tho applicant must still pay the expense attendant 
on ascertaining the estimated area under Rule VIII. 

XIL On the withdrawal of an application, it shall he discretional with 
the Saperintendent to proceed with the sale of the lot or not, as he considers 
best for the public interests. 

XIII, The upset price shall in all oases be two rupees an acre, to include 
all survey expenses. If the original applicant be the purchaser, he shall 
receive credit for his deposit in payment; otherwise tho amount of deposit 
shall be paid to him at once from the sale proceed. 

XIV. If, before the time of sale, no claim of private proprietorship, or 
of exclusive oooupanoy or of any other right ineompatible with the sale of tho 
lot under these Rules he preferred, the lot shall as advertised be put up to 
auction and sold to the highest bidder above the upset price, subject to an 
annual assessment after four years from 1st May in the year of sale of one 
rupee an acre, and after nine years of two rupees an acre on the whole area. 

XV. The saccessful bidder shall, immediately on the sale being declared, 
pay down 10 per cent of the price iand the residue of the purchase money 
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shall bo paid in full within 30 days. The sale shall bo conducted under and 
subject to tho following oonditions of sale: — 

XVI. 1. Tbc highest bidder above tho apect price shall be tho pur- 
chaser of tho lot, andif any dispute nriao between two or moro bidders at 
the same price, the lot ahall immediately bo put up again at the last pvooeding 
undisputed bidding and resold. 

*2. If tho purchaser shall pay to tho said Superintendent the residue 
of his purchase money, he shall thereupon be placed in possession of the 
lot pending survey. 

3. All persons dosiroua of becoming purchasers aro to satisfy them- 
selves as to the identity and correct description and tho estimated area and 
bounderies of the lot, previous to the sale; ae by having the lot knocked down 
to him, tho purcltasor thereof ."jhall bo hold to have waived all objections 
to any miatakeR that may afterwards appear to have boon made in tho des- 
cription of tho lot, as well as to any other error whatever in the particulars 
of the property. 

4. If tho purchase shall not bo completed by tho thirtieth day from 
tho day of sale, tho purohasor shall pay to the Superintendent interest at 
the rate of 12 Rs. per cent per annum ; on the remainder of his purchase 
money from the day of sale until tho purchase shall be completed without 
prejudice nevertheless, to the right of resale reserved by the fifth condition, 
if not paid within one year. 

5. If the purchaser sliall neglect or refuse to comply with the above 
conditions, or any of them, his deposit money shall be forfeited and re- 
tained by Government, and the Government shall be at liberty to resell the 
lot either by public auction or private contract, without the necessity of 
previously tendering a conveyance to the purchaser at the present sale, who 
shall so neglect or refuse as and for li(xuidated damages. 

XVII. If before the time of sale a claim of private proprietorship, or 
of exclusive occupancy or of any other right incompatible with the sale of the. 
land under those Rules, shall be preferred to the lot or any part of it, the 
Superintendent shall postpone the sale of the lot until such claim shall be dis- 
posed of in duo course of law. 

XVIII. Reaerves of grazing and forest land, of land for the growth of 
firewood, for building sites, and for land required for other special purposes, 
are not to be sold undur those Rules without the express sanction of the 
Government. 

XIX. As soon as the actual area of the lot purchased has been ascer- 
tained by survey, a grant shall be made to the purchaser (provided he shall 
have paid his purchase money in full) in the form hereto annexed and marked 
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A. Should the actual area aa aacertalned by survey bo more than j'„- less 
than tho area as cstimatod before tho sahs tho purchaser shall bo refunded 
a proportionate part of his purchaso monfiy in re«pcet of such deficiency be- 
yond ^^0. Should tlio actual ansa bo moro than j',^ in oxcosb of tho area 
as estimated, such excess beyond ^^g Rhall revert to Government, and the 
purchaser shall forthwith yield up possession thereof. 

XX. The anrmiil assiissment on lantls sold under these Rules, nnay at 
any time be redeemed by the owner, by payment of a sum equal to 25 times 
the annual assessment of two rupees an aero on the whole area, and tho lands 
so redeemed shall thereafter bo for ever free from all dtsmand on tho part of 
the State on account of land revenue. On payment of the redemption money, 
the owner of the land shall be furnished with a deed in tho form annexed to 
those Rules and marked B. 

XXI. Arrears of annual assessment shall bo recovorablo in tho same 
manner as arrears of Ryotwdri-land-rovenue are, or may be recoverable by 
tho law for the time being in force in Coorg. 

XXII. Lands sold or rodocmed under these Rules, shall continue sub- 
ject to all general taxes and local rates payable by law or custom. 

XXIII. The existing and customary rights of Government, of other pro- 
prietors, and ot tho public in existing roads and paths and in streams running 
through or bounding lands sold under those Rules, are reserved and in no 
way affected by tho sale of snch lands under these Rules. 

XXIV. Nothing contained in these Rules shall be held to debar tho 
Government from granting waste land on Puttah, Oowle, or otherwise at 
their discration as heretofore. 

FORM A. (1). 

By this deed made the day of between tho Secretary of State 

for India in Council of the one part, and A. B. of. of the other part, in 

consideration of the purchase money or sum of Rs. duly paid by the 

said A. B, 

The said Secretary of State hereby grants to tho said A> B., his heirs, 
representatives and as.signs, the parocl of Government land situated in '•the 

village of — . in _of the taluq, in the District of Cporg and 

inoluded within the following boundaries: ______._. ; 

Excepting and always reserving otit of the said ^rant, to the said Secre- 
tary of State in Council, hissudcessors and assigTis, all sueh timber growing 
or to grow on the said land as by any rule or decision of the Government 
Forest Department for the time being, and from time to time, ahall be deter- 
mined or declarect to belong to Government, 
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And it is h«reby deolurptl, mi tin- amd A. B. for himself, \m lieirB, re- 
prosontatives anil ft»ftign», hcn-by ugrci-n thattiin Uovprnineiit rovenuo asst'SHed 
on nnd hcreufter jtayalilrt iti ri-apcet of tins Biiid liuitl U hh foUuwe: From the 
let May 18 — to 'Mith April IH— i»o uHSfHsinciit. From the Ist May 18 — 
to 30th April 18 — annually cmio riiptif jmt mm <n\ tU- wliolo nrca. From 
1st May 18 — two rui»cseH nnimally ]»flr ttcns on the wiiole area. 

An<l that thin grant shall not in any wjiy ulFcct thti riglits of the (uivern- 
ment of any adjoining pi-«i>ri«,'ti)i' in rt-npt'ct to any road or Bircain running 
throngh or bounding any part <>( thu nuid lund, and that tho said A. B., his 
beirs, roprcHcntatives and asBigns shall not <!ultivnle any of the land within 
5 yards of a puhlic road, nor dustroy any brushwood or grass forming a 
natural fringe or nsvotemifut to any road, nor dam up or contract any water- 
way made by tho Public Worka Departracnt, and also shall and will at all 
times hereafter maintain in good repair at his and thwir own cost, the boun- 
dary marks of the said land croofcd by the Governmont Surveyor. 

Signed, soak'd, and delivered by tho CommiHsioncr for the Affairs of 
Coorg for and on behalf of tho snid Secrelary of Btidc and by the said A. B. 
Tho day and year first alxivo written. 

FORM A, (2.) 

The same throoghoat as Form A. (1); instead of th<3 third paragraph, 
however, beginning with: "And it is hereby declared etc." the following is 
sabstituted : 

'Which said parcel of land shall bencefortli bo hcdd by the said A. B. 
his heirs, repreBentatives and assigns, freed and discharged from all claim in 
respect of Government reveiinc". 

FORM B. 

By this deed made the day of _„^ between the Secretary of State 

for India in Council of the one part, and A. B. of the other part, in consi- 
deration of Rupees. duly paid by the said A. B., the said Secretary of 

State hereby absolntely and freely releases to the said A. B., his heirs, repre- 
sentatives and assigns, all Government land revenue hereafter accruing for 
or in rOTpeot of the parcel of laud situate in the village of____in the taluq 

and comprised -within the following boundaries, (give the surwy 

boundaries) and such parcel of land shall henceforth for ever be held by the 
said A. B., his heirs, representatives and assigns, free of any G-overnment rent. 

Signed, sealed, etc. as In Form A. 
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The Registration of these Assurances according to Act 
XVI of 1864 appears not to be much appreciated by the 
natives, who shrewdly remark, that, if the Chief Commissioner's 
signature to their title-deeds cannot assure their validity un- 
less registered by a local Official, what is the good at all of 
these documents; in fact they do not seem to care for them 
and are likewise pi'ejudiced against the obligatoi-y registration 
of their Jarama-sannads. 

Amended Rules for carrying out ike suhstituUoyi of an 
acreage on Coffee lands for the Hahit or excise duty. 

I. Surveyed estates, hold free since 1st May 1860 are liable to be 
assessed at one rapee an acre on the wholo area from the 1st Miiy 1864. 

II. Unsurvoyed estates held free since 1st May 1860 to bo assessed 
according to the proprietors' estimated area subject to adjxistment of rent, 
if more or less than -^^ difference on the survey reaching tbcm. 

m. All Government unassesscd lands gi-anted for CoiFtie cultivation, 
■whether cultivated .or •waste, to count for assessment from date of grant, or 
the land to be given up and the grant resigned, 

IV- Every Coffee holding on Government Cardamom land of "which the 
Cardamom rent has ceased to be paid, -will count for assessment at one rupee 
an acre on the ■whole area from the let May In that year when the rent 
ceased. 

V. Cardamom plots taken up for Coffee cultivation but still waste, anJ 
paying rent to Government annually until expiration of lease in 1865-66, 
will be assessed at one rupee an acre on the whole area from the first May 
1866 or lapse to Government on that date. 

VI. Cardamom plots wholly cultivated will bo assessed (as if on the 
fifth year) from the year on which Cardamom rent ceased to be paid. 

Vir. All lands now liable to assessment will be charged upon the esti- 
mated area in acres, as returned last year, unless corrected by the tenants at 
time of assessment, which in each case will be subject to adjustment on 
survey. 

VIII. In all oases of adjustment of rent, whether tocredit of Govern- 
ment or the tenant, to take place from the first instalment of rent due after 
the land has been surveyed. 

LSI. In ail cases when the survey papers and title-deed are ready for 
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delivery, tbe cost of tho stirvey muet bo paid at the Saperintendent's Treasury, 
before the papers are handed over. 

X. Every title-deed should havo entered on its back tho years and rates 
of asaoBemont payable to tliu Government on tho land which it represents. 

XI. The assesstnont when directed to bo eoramencod should bo condacted 
at Meroara by the Suporintendont, by Tahiqs and NAds, one Eogistcr for 
each N4d being completed baforo proooeding to another on tho basis of the 
Registry of areas of coffee lands taken last year. 

Xir. Tho BAoo-Iands of tho Coorgs being included in thoir Sannads as 
part of a tenure with a perm&aently fixed rent, and assigned hcredxtavily to 
them for ever, not to be subject to tho assessment of coffee Innda; unles* 
when onltivation is over 10 acres, saoh land be separated from the varga 
or farm. 

XIXI. Coffee gardens, backyards, and fields in and around tbe suburbs 
of towns, if one acre or upwards in extent, to be assessed under tbe new 
Rules. 

XIV. Taluabie timber in forests already in possession and about to be 
felled, to bo purohasod by the tenant paying a royalty upon each tree. 

XV. The Settlement-Office to commence a Register by Taluq^s and N4ds, 
taking tho Survey Register at Meroara for a basis, but oompleting all the 
holdings in each Nid without roferenoe to the survey having reached them 
or not. 

W. H. KERR, 
Superintendent's Office, Superintendent. 

Meroara, 4th August 1884. 

Until lately, when, to swell the meagre returns of the 
Forest Department, the rents from cardamom junkies were 
transferred to its accounts, this assessment formed a legitimate 
item of the land revenue and amounted in 1869-70 to 
Rs. 32,796 — 2 — 2. Lieut. Connor states, that in Linga- 
rdjender's time the revenue from this source amounted to 
Surat Rupees 100,800. Dr. Moegling mentions Rs. 80,000 
as the average return in the time of the Rdjahs. (vide p. 91.) 
To explain the great difference between these returns, the 
natives say, that the item in the Rdjahs' accounts does not 
represent a rent hut the profit made by the sale of the carda- 
moms which were Sirkar monopoly. If this statement is 
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correct, it is rather surprising, tliat the English (Tovermuent 
was less successful in its profits from the same monopoly! 

General Fraser in his *Rules" or Hukuuintlma of August 
1834 pi-omul gated in Para 31: 

"As soma of the ryota are in the pos.sosaion oC cardamom groundi*, 
they shall as hitliertoforo dfilivor thoir whole produce to tha Birkar. 
They shall bo paid at the rate of 20 Rs. per luaund of the first sort, 
17 Es. for the second sort, 15 Rs. for the third and 12 Rs. per luaund, 
if the cardamom seeds have pr;en removed from the capaulos. They are 
prohibited from selling their cardHmoms to any other person hut only to thu 
Sirkar. If they violate this rule, they shall be fined in a sum equal to double 
the vaiue of the oardatnoms which they have offered for sale to other 
persons". 

Yet in turning to the Revenue Statistics of 1834-35 the 
entry xmder "Cardamoms" shows only Rs. 7,348 — 4 — 11, 
and in 1842-43 it sank as low as Rs. 3,744 — 4 — 0; but in 
1856-57, when the cardamom jungles were leased by Govern- 
ment, the revenue suddenly rose to Rs. 26,512 — 12 — 8. 
May the falling off of this revenue be pei'haps accounted 
for by Capt. LeHardy's arrangement as proposed in para 159 
of his (/ammabandi Report of 1834-35? 

"There are at present five separato establishments employed in super- 
intending the cardamom grounds; but, it appears that the duties of three of 
these may with advantage be transferred to the PirapatiagArs of Nids 
bordei'ing on the Western Ghats on giving the latter a small increase of 
establishment." 

This arrangement must have weakened the control over 
the most exposed and productive jungles. Cardamoms being 
worth in the market from Rs. 50 to 65, the Government rate 
of payinent viz. Rs. 12 to 20 per maund offered a strong in- 
ducement to smuggle the spice beyond the Ghats and to sell 
it ii; Malabar I 

Di'awing the admmistration of land revenue to a close, 
wf may remark, that the routine of collecting the revenue 
a;nd the class of functionaries engaged in the work are much 
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the same as orgatusotl by Oencra! Fmi-jr in 1834. Accord- 
ing to his Hakitmurtmii 

Para 12. '•Tho BubadAra I'Arapatiagirs ami Shcriotaddra aro to pay 
particular adt'ittictn '<> tlw ciiltiv.tti«»i> of tln*ii' rfr^ppctive Taluqs. Tlio in- 
oreaso of iUa land rvvenua hc'mjj ontir<r!y duitendftut on iho (fxertioiiO and 
activity of thu Subadirs aud iViniiutliiigAro, th«v mIuiII uao their bt-Ht endea- 
vours to fXlfciid cii!livttti»*n by j?iviiijf cvt'ry fncoHragomcnt to the ryots." 

P. 13. "Ill thii moathti of January mid Futrnury the Snbadir and She- 
r!Bt.\dd.rs in cuiijunction with tlio F&r«piUi»g4rii >ThMn visit every village in 
tho NAda and make an «nnutry Utrough tins l*aU!'U into the etato of tlio village 
and tho circtimhtaticca of ili<i rygtii. They ahail asecrtatn whether tho wholo 
of the ryots of tho viltagcn aro eapable of bringing under culture tbo un- 
ottltivatod land. In oases where the ryots may not b» able to cultivate the 
whole of the land wliioh they jHiaKCSd, they «hali be encouraged, and advan- 
oes ahaU bo made to them for btiying bullocks, seed, plonghs and other 
implements of husbandry, tho same being reported to tho Huzar. The 
amount of these advances nhall ho rooovorcd from tho ryots after the crops 
are reaped." 

P. 19. "The Hubad&rs and the P&rapatiag&rs shall admiatster the re- 
venues of their districts in siioh a manner as may be advantageous both to 
the Sirkar and to the ryots and which may increase the happiness of the 
people and tho prosperity of their respectivo Taluqs and NAds. They should 
not hesitate to suggest to the Sirkar suoh measures as may, in their opinion, 
be calculated to improve either the revenue or in any other respect the well- 
being of the country." 

P. 20. "In the months of June, July and August the Pirapatiagdrs 
shall agaio go to the villages and institute an investigation assisted by the 
Patois into the state of the cultivation and send reports to the Sabad&rs, 
who shall submit an ab.straot thereof to the Huaur." 

P. 21. "In October and November tho Bubadiro, Sheristadirs, Pirapa- 
tiagirs and Sh&nabh6ga shall visit tho villages and Nids and inspect the 
crops and send an arzi {report) to the Huzur, reporting the degree of improve- 
ment whiob may have been made in cultivation, the state of the crops and 
also tho damages, if any, which the crops may have suffered from any 
accident, either from the overflow of nnllahs (streams) or depredations of 
elephants, etc." 

P. 24. "In December the HabadArs and Sheristaddrs are to repair to 
the Huzur Kaoheri and assist in tho preparation of the Jammabandi accounts 
in the nsua! manner. They shall according to custom give an agreement 

88* 
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(kei-kdgada) stating that they will collect the kists (instalments of revenue) 
from the ryots and remit the amount to the Huzur.'' 

For the supposed convenience of the ryotfs Government 
allows til em now to pay: 

2 Annas of each Rupee of assessment in January 
B „ „ ff « February 
4 „ „ y> V March 

4: „ „ „ r, April 

3 „ „ „ „ May. 

On the Superintendent's annual tour of inspection — Jamma- 
bandi — throughout the province, a halt is made for two or 
three days in each Nild to review and settle its accounts etc. 
The business consists generally of little more, than the mere 
form of reading over to the ryots the detailed statements of 
the quantity of land cultivated and amount of assessment pay- 
able by each. 

As Head-qiiarters move on, the Superintendent is accom- 
panied by the Jamma-ryots of the Ndd and preceeded by a 
native band of musicians. On approaching the boundary of 
another division, long files of stalwart peasantry are marshall- 
ed on the border to receive and conduct him through their 
ISTdd. On a bamboo frame-wort prasdda (offering of food) is 
spread in his honor, consisting of oranges, plantains, coccoa- 
nnts and flowers, the Pdrapatiagdr and Patois offer limes and 
flower-wreaths, kind words are interchanged, local wants dis- 
cussed and the Queen's honored representative marches on to 
his encamping ground, which is always the most picturesque 
spot of the NAd. 

Since 1834 the steady progress of the land revenue, ex- 
clusive of cardamom and coffee, is exhibited in the subjoined 
quinquennial statement. 

1834-35 Rs. 89,915. 1864-55 Rs. 128,917. 

1839-40 » 102,270. 1858-59 „ 145,949. 

1844-45 » 108,498. 1864-65 „ 167,803. 

1849-50 , 127,118. 1869-70 , 150,661. 
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ft. JB'oreat €onservniu:.y. 

A glance at the Ooorg Forests and their general Flora, 
as stated in page 16 if., will show, that the fonnation of a 
Forest Conservancy Department in 1864 was an absolute 
necessitj, and it is only to be regretted, that it was not five 
years earlier in operation, before some of the finest forests fell 
under the Plantex-s' axe. There is, however, still scope enough 
for the energy and talents of a well trained Forest Officer in 
Coorg, and the more a scientific system of working the reserv- 
ed forests is introduced such as was originated by Dr. Braiidis 
and carried out in Burmah and other parts if India, especially 
in the Madras Presidency under the able direction of 
Dr. Cleghorn and Major Beddome, the better will be the pros- 
pects of an ever increasing revenue from this department, 
which seems not yet to be in a very flourishing condition. 
Being left without rules fixed by law, the Forest Officer can- 
not act with that authoiity which is due to his position and 
necessai'y to the interests of Government. 

Of the trees reserved by Government, Sandal and Teak 
are its monopoly, the Kuve or Poonspar is sold at the i-ate of 
Rs. 20 per tree, Blackwood and Anjili are sold at Rs. 10 and 
Ebony, Hone and Irupu at Rs. 6 per tree. All other timbers, 
bamboos and firewood are allowed free to the ryot paying 
land revenue to Government and also to all Government 
servants in Coorg whose pay does not exceed 10 Rs. per 
mensem, without written permission or any prohibition what- 
ever, except that only mature trees must be cut and that the 
timber must be used solely for bona fide agricultural and 
building purposes and not for sale. For the same kind of 
trees which ai'e fi:ee of charge to the ryots, traders have to 
pay from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4—8 per tree and Rs. 6 per 1000 
bamboos, whilst non-ryot residents, if for their own use, pay 
only half price. 
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The Assistant Conservator in charge of the depai-tment 
is under the general conti'ol of the Superintendent of Coorg 
and in fact his Revenue Forest Officer, but departmentally he 
is a third Assistant to the Conservator of Forests in Mysore. 
His functions hitherto have been the inspection of and report 
on those forests which \vei*e applied for by coffee planters, 
the inspection and woi-king of reserved forests, the cultivation 
of tree-nurseries and the superintendence of the collection 
lud sale of sandalwood and foi'est produce, the latter com- 
prising resin, pepper, tamarind, soapnut, gallnut, bees' wax 
and areca nut. The forest receipts in 1869-70 amounted to 
Rs. 92,668 — 1 — 6 and are thus accounted for; 

1. Timber. . . . Rs. 13,645-15—11. 

2. Sandalwood . . „ 45,027—14 — 3. 

3. I'orest produce . „ 1,198 — 1— 2. 

4. Cardamoms . . „ 32,796— 2 — 2. 

92,668— 1— 6. 

c. Mevenue Survey, 

In the time of Lingardja, from October 1815 to October 
1817, a topographical survey of Coorg, which then also 
comprised the two taluqs Puttiir and Sulya, was completed 
by Lieut. Connor at the request of the Riljah. To judge from 
the "Memoir of the Codugu Survey," written by him, and his 
beautifully executed map on a scale of one mile to an inch, 
Lieut, Connor's task, accomplished in so short a time, is a 
giant's work and a lasting memorial of his energy and high 
professional skill. On an area of 2,165 square ntiiles, then far 
more densely wooded than at the present time, he made no 
less than 118 triangulations, ascertained and measured 732 
boundary stations and took the bearing and distance of 454 
villages from fixed trigonometrical points; and on his map, 
every plot of cultivated land was carefully laid down. 
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The extensive cuUivatifHi t,t' t-oiilu! mid tlu; cojjsviqucnf 
aoreage-n.s8C8Sinont nnidei-ed a Reveuue-HUrvcy nc'ccs.siuy and 
the Field-eHtftbliKhmetjt organised in 1803 uikUt the sujicrin- 
tendcucc in succession «jf Mr. Plumb, Liimt. W. Frecth nud 
Lieut. E. M. Ckirk I»i.^ ever nincc been at work. A detnikd 
revenue survey of tUuuHaiuk of* petty Jioldiijgs is, however, u 
far more IftborioiiJ? and tedious task than a tf>pograpliical 
survey, and oonso£|«ontly i-equires nuich more time. Aa u 
beginning of a now topograpliical survey of Ooorg, Horur- 
niirokkabidd in Mercara-taluq ban been completed by Lieut. 
Freethj and the work is continued by Lieut. Clerk along with 
the revenue survey. The reasons given for the delay in 
completing the operations of the survey are the reduction of 
tlie establisbraetit, interruptions from heavy monsoons, sub- 
ordinates being prostrated with fever etc. added to the in- 
correetness of the data upon which calculations were based. 

The mapping of the field-work is executed in the Madras 
Central Office. 

Memo, shewing the number of estates surveyed, mapped 
etc. from the commencement of Survey in 186S up to 31st 
March 1870. 



» 1 


European. 


Native. 


No. of egtates 
mapped. 


No. bf eatates 
lithographed. 




3 ^ 

CO 


No. 


Areaia 
acres. 


No. 


Areaia 
acres. 


Bemarks. 


2365 


168 


64809 


2197 


29496 


1592 


1164 


Honir-nArok kalnid 
topographically sUrv-eyed 
and mapped— Area 20856 
acres, at a oost of Bs. 2075 
or 1 As. 7 P. per acre. 



There are still about 21 European and 1,763 native es- 
tates to be surveyed. The cost to the Planter of surveying 
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his estate has been fijcecl by Government at the rate of three 
annas per acre. 

d, Abkdri. 

Abkdri, or the revenue derived from the maimfacture or 
sale of intoxicating liquors and drugs, has, in spite of the best 
intentioned repressive measures of Government, proved a 
very expansive -financial source, showing an increase of re- 
venue since 1834, -which indicates a most lamentable rate of 
consumption of spirituous liquors in so small a country: 





Abkdr, 


i revenue. 




In 1834-35 


Ks. 4,445. 


In 1854-55 


Es. 20,022. 


„ 1839-40 


„ 17,409. 


„ 1858-59 


„ 32,266. 


„ 1844-45 


» 15,6i6. 


„ 1864-65 


„ 140,491. 


„ 1849-50 


„ 25,983- 


„ 1869-70 


„ 75,146. 



A Government Distillery having been erected at Fraserpet 
aTid rented to licensed contractors who within its walls manu- 
facture arrack of a certain strength and pay for the monopoly 
a still-head-duty; it is assumed, that no other native liquor 
is produced in tbe country; but there can be no doubt, that 
many lyots distil a superior article from rice for feasts and 
home-consumption in general; this practice is, of course, in- 
terdicted and punishable, but who dares to denounce tres- 
passers! 

In tbe Rdjahs' times' a few people only knew the secret 
of distilling rrce-bra-ndy, and drinking was kept down by rules 
enforced in Coorg fasbion, besides, it was dangerous in those 
days tp get drunk; for if, according to the ancient adage *In 
vino Veritas/' there is truth in a bottle of wine, tbere must be 
a great deal of it in a bottle of brandy 1 Words spoken in an 
unguarded moment, if conveyed to head-quarters by one of 
the numerous channels of espionage, might cost the man bis 
tongue, nose or head. There is no such fear now before tbe 



eyes of the Ooorg inhabitniits. Tlicy arc |n-OH|)er(>Uf«, tlu-ir 
climate favours Uiu evil habit ami ilrmtkenne»«, in iu very 
nature, is a growing vk%\ Moit'ovt^r aUnm the inrtux of ho 
many Europeaii scttlci-H in Cotn-g, thu natives hnvu become 
familiiir with tlie wtrougeat Kuroju-iui th*iuk» untl the liquor 
dealers arc not slow m inipiovinj^ their oppoi'tuiuties to tho 
ruin of the people. Beer- wine- ami braudy-Bliops are ncatt- 
eretl over the eountry. 

It is hard to my liow Govenunent ought to deal with 
this vital Abkilri-tj[iu;Htiou and what tueaiiures uiight bo ad- 
opted, to ateiii the torrent of vice and ruin. The old barriers, 
raised ugain«t the n»oral and physical plague of drunkennesa 
by the laws of Hindu religion and of e^ste, imve been broken 
through mid cajmot be repaired. The Hysteni of Govcrunient 
monopoly appears at iirst sight inoHt objectionable; yet the 
abolition of it would have conseqacnces still more deplorable. 
There is one panacea and ot»e only, against this, as against 
every other nmral evil hi individuals or nations — a renova- 
tion of moral life an<l strength through the Gospel. All else 
is quaekeryl 

4. THE DEPARTMENT OP PUBLIC WOKKS. 

It was not until the year 1862, that the wants of Cooig 
were sufficiently recognised, to induce Government to organize 
a regular establishment for the execution of Public Works in 
Coorg. A detachment of Sappers and Minei-s having been 
stationed in the Province since 1834, all the needful Public 
Works were carried out by them and after they had been 
withdrawn, an European Overseer took charge of the roads 
etc. The present effective establishment with an Executive 
Engineer (R. E.) at its head wants only funds to cany out 
large and important works, especially an iron bridge over the 
KtlvtSri with new highroads through Southeast Coorg into 
Mysore and Wyndd. 

Si 
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Coorg is crossed by two trunk-roads from cast to west 
and from north to south, intersecting cacli other at Mercara, 
and by a branch-road near Vfrdjpot tlio western and eastern 
highroads are connected. 

Previous to the occupation of the counti-y by tlic British 
in 1834, the roads were in a priniitive state, wliolly impractic- 
able for wheeled carriges and scarcely less so for bullocks, 
it having been part of the policy of the lliljahs, to render their - 
country as little accessible as possible, from an idea common 
to the mountaineers in all pax*ts of the world, that the chance 
of invasion and conquest was thereby diminished. For the 
same reason some of the more direct and practicable lines, 
leading to Mercara were shut up and travelling by them 
prohibited. 

The Eastern trunk-road from Mysore enters Coorg at 
Fraserpet, where it ci'osses the Kdv<iri, which is spanned by 
a fine masonry bridge of 7 arches and 516 feet in length. 
The part of the line between Fraserpet and Mercara is 19 i 
miles in length and was comnienced in January 1835 and 
comxjleted in 1837 by a detachment of Sappers under Gapt. 
Underwocit^, Lieuts. Eundall, Doria and Fast. The Kt'ivdri- 
bridge, howpvex-, was built in 1846-48 by Capt. Ch. J. Green 
with the material , of the dismantled Fort at Fraserpet. It 
bears the inscx'iption: "The Most Noble George Marcjuis of 
Tweeddale,: Governor of Madras, Major-Creneral Mark Cubbon 
Gommissioner of Mysore. Fraserpet Bridge. The first stone 
of this bridge was laid on the 1st day of Januaxy 1846 by 
Capt. W. Q. Onslow, Superintendent of Coorg and it was 
opeuedto public traffic on the 12th day of May 1848. Charles 
James Green, Capt. in the Madras Engineers, Architect." 

To break the distance of 19-j- miles, there is a Traveller's 
Bangalow at Suntifcoppa, 9 miles from Mercara. The elevated 
situation is pretty, but the present condition of the Bangalow 
wretched. 
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The upper portion oi' thiM tii.n! unu Mi'ifarn hus in .wvi'nU 
places too steep u giu*H*^nt and ^ll«H^l<l. ax fit*; Chirr Hn-j^liu-fr 
propoKCB, be ircnjistvurfinl. Tin* Sinnj«'tji''(t'h*tf nr t!t«' itut* 
from Men^tim towartls Man^^ahm*, « hirh, limvi'Vt'r, tnijijht to 
bo callcitl ^FiisfaGltfifnx h<>iif»r t'» the prolbsxioiial Hkill nf* 
the young lOngintH'r < Hllcer whfi jjIhiumhI ami (*xc<'Uttid this 
great work and who tbli a victim t<t jan}.'k*-fV>vfr, wan t*«jn- 
mencod after the tuon.Hoou in I.S;57 ami oiUMUHl conHitlenibin 
engineering <HIVu tiltit'H, as it folloutnl for many a mile tlirun^h 
dense jungle. It is Wtr the nioHt part vtny tHr«t*t; the aoil in 
generaUy good and, cxcopt in two places, ho gentle is the 
filope down the Ghat of V,}\ niiU-s in UMigtIi, that for bandy 
traffic it otfo.rs no difliciilty. Between tlio 0th and iOth niilcfi 
only the gradient for n very Hhort diHtance is as much ns 1 in 
12 and 1 in G or 7. Thi; total fall in the first 15 nnXm of 
this Ghat is about 2000 feet, which gives 1 in 37 for tho 
whole line. From the foot of the Ghat to Sampjlji, 4 i miles, 
the fall is only 55 fccfi. TIio cost of cutting out the roadway 
of these IDj- miles, including the removal of rocks, trees, etc. 
but without bridges amounted to about 3500 Rs. per mile, 
exclusive of tho pay of the Sappers ar»d cost of tools. Whithin 
a short time tho cost of the road was more than cover-ed by 
tiie increase of the Salt Revenue on the coast, whilst the easy 
access to a market gave stimulus to the agriculture of Coorg 
and with the advent of coffee-planters, whose extensive estates 
line both sides of the road, its importance became invaluable. 

Tho stages on this road from Mercara are: 6 miles to 
Madyandd, 14 to Sampdji, 13-i- to Sixlya, 11 to K^u, IG-f to 
Puttiir, 15 to PAuemangalore, 7 to Feringapet and 9 to 
Mangaloi'e with a Traveller's Baugalow at each stage and all in 
healthy localities except that at SumpAji. 

The road from Oannanore into Coox-g through thePeriam- 
bidy Ghat and the Anaohauknr road were finished some 
twelve yepirs later, chiefly for military purposes. The line 
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from Vfrj'ijpGt to Movcara \vm made shortly afterwards. A 
oontimiation of this linu to the north of Coorg from Mercava 
to Kodlipet was conniicnccd in 1862 and opened for traffic 
in 18G8. 

OoiiiRidering the CannanorQ-road^ its first 24 miles leading 
out of Mercara are cxcesHivcly severe, iu neveral places tlie 
gradients behig 1 in 9- The total foil in this descent of 2-4- 
milcs is about 550 feet, giving 1 in 24 over all. Beyond the 
7th mile a high arched bridge leads over the Muttaremutha 
and between the 9th and lOtii miles the well sitiiftted, clean 
and comfortable Bangalow at Murndd invites the traveller. 
Beyond the 12th mile the river KAvdri is crossed by a ferry 
and thence to Vfrdjpct, the road is pretty level and tln-ongh- 
oiit in excellent condition. Four miles from Vfnljpet the 
Poriambj'idy G-hat commencoa which was laid out by Capt. 
Francis and is down tolTrti about 10 miles in length with a fall 
of 2682 feet. From the head of the Ghat, which is 3141 above 
the sea level, the descent varies from 1 in 18 and 20 to 1 in 
30, but two miles from the head to the Wottekolli public 
bangalow, a distance of three quartex's of a mile, there is a 
distressing gradient of 1 in 10 and 12. The road after this 
is easy and level in places to beyond the fourth mile from 
which it drops down to Urti — 6 miles from Wottekolli — 
with generally far too steep a gradient. On the Ooorg frontier 
the ICalla-hole, a mountain torrent coming down from the 
western slope of the Grhats, is to be crossed by a good bridge. 
TJrti is 38 miles from Cannanore and 4B9 feet above tlio sen. 
There is no public bangalow, bvit a pretty one at Gunot, 7 
miles further on near the united Kalla-hole (stony-river) and 
Bara-pole which river flows at a little distance behind the 
bangalow and offers attractive sport to the lover of the "gentle 
art." As to a journey down the Ghat, it is replete with ever 
varying charms, reminding the tourist of the finest mountain 
scenex-y of Scotland, Wales or the Black Forest in Baden, And 
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such glorious forest treen of Toon, Sii«»j»ig»% Ht^'l < '«'lrt>' Aujili, 
Hone, etc. I To sec tUein nm\ tmvfl nwU-v ihcir /♦hftiU' in worth 
along journey. From Oimoi to Cummunn" or Tr'Uitlu-rry 
the roftd ruiw level tmd nHnnU fmy ti»v*fHiitjjr. Svnv VUl 
or Chdvachilri, 22 unlm fnnn l'uuuttiu»r«, « hum' «'iM»lini 
bridge resting on liigh Aimw pillarji t'r»»«»if» th«' < Juiiot-rivtsr, 
but a public bungalow i« only foimdl at Bhulut, i'Ji iniU'i* 
from Cnnnanore. 

At tije head of the PenmnhHily Ohnt n highroitil brntJchoH 
o& into Mysore by way of Blttitngnhi 5 uiilej*, llutttir 3 milcn, 
Tittimatti 9 miles, Anechaukur 4 milea, Ftinulinlly 6 i«i!o», 
Honasur IH miles, 4 miles from which pineo it moots the 
Mysoro-Fraserpet road. Except between Ancchnukur and 
Tittimatti the road is easy and geriernlly in good con<Iitioit, 
rtud since tike Gonikoppa-bridgo near Hnttilr haa been finish- 
ed, at the sacrifice of the life of Mr. R. Hunter, a moat pro- 
mising Engineer Officer, there is no difficulty for wheeled 
carriages from Mysom to Cannanoi^e, a distance of 113 inilga. 
The public bangalows on this line are excellent in the My- 
sore country, but very indifferent in Coorg and Malabar. 

To cut off two sides of a triangle a branch road, 3 miles 
long, has been ooustructed from VfrAjpet to Bittangala for the 
Mysore cart-traffio. It is hoped, that the Mysore railway 
may yet extend to the eastern frontier of Coorg! 

The Northern Mghroady lately constructed by Mr. Stottard, 
connects Mei-oara with Manjembad by way of Bdmawiirpet 
and Kodlipet, 44+ miles to the latter town. The line having 
been laid out under stringent regulations in regard to gradi- 
ent, and the trace I'eoeiving great attention by Capt. W. 
Campbeli, the result is a road with uniformly the easiest gradi- 
ents in the Fi-ovinoe. Most of the roadway is 18 feet vt-ide. 
The smaller streams are all bridged over; for the Choran-bole 
a three-arched masonry bridge of 66 feet is proposed; for the 
Mattapiir a single-arched, and for the Hatte-hole a three- 
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arched bridge. For tlio present these rivers are crossed in 
the dry season by roiigh stone causeways, biit during the 
monsoon no carts can pass. Thcro is no public bangalow on 
this line. During the hist few years avenue trees at reguhir 
distances have been planted by the ryots along these high- 
roads and future generations will enjoy the benefit of this 
benevolent measure. 

A line of equal impovtanoe, but unfiniahed though practi- 
cable for carts, is Cul. Stuart's (vide p. 339) road from Vlnij- 
pet into Mysore by way of Anandupur and SiddApur, whence a 
branch, traced by Messrs. Stoddard andGraniatzki and opened 
out by Mr, J. Hunt, leads on the right bank of the Kilvdri to 
Fraserpet. To avoid the .steep Mercara ghat-roads for the 
tkrough-traftio fromi Mysore to Mangalorc, a new trace has 
been cut by Lieut. Clarke and Mr. Grainatzki to connect the 
PeriapatTia-Siddirlpur road with the Sampfiji-ghat-road, plac- 
ing in its line the iron girder bridge which is to span the 
KAveri; but under the present financial difficulties the eclieme 
has been postponed; likewise the openitig up of a cart-road 
through Kiggatnd,d into "Wynild, the trace of which only has 
been cut by the same engineers. Roads proposed are those 
from Bhdgaumudala to Sulya, from Bhdgamandala to Ndlka- 
n^d and Virajpet and Bhdgamandala to Mercara. The RAjah's 
road from Mercara to NAlkan^d is still in use, but it is im- 
practicable for carts. Here and there it is still lined with 
stately avenue trees. 

In addition to the roads, designed and carried out from 
Imperial funds, others have been constructed by planters from 
private sources without any Government assistance, so that, 
for pack-bullocks at least, the country is opened up in every 
direction, but for the increasing traffic better means of com- 
munication are required and the proposed roads would sup- 
ply every want. 
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5. POST OFFICE AND TELEGRAPHS. 

Besides the regular postiil service with Oflices at Mercara 
antl Vfnljpct, there h n local post culled Aiiclu', originally 
established by the RdjahH and still principnlly nsed for official 
communicntion between the district fiinctionurics and the 
heads of depnrtmcnts, who are exempt fro)n postage, but it 
ia open also to the public both for letters and packages on 
the same terms as the Queen's Past. By its means 160,999 
lettera, etc. have been de.spatchcd in 1869-70, whilst the 
Queen's Post at the two offices transndtted 147,309 letters, etc. 
over the three lines, Mercara — Mysore, — Cantmnore, — Manga- 
lore. For the Anch<S-tappiU there are five lities: 

1. from Jlercara to Fraserpet 20 nailes. 

2. „ „ KiggatnAd 35 „ 

3. „ „ Kodlipet 46 » 

4. „ » Ndlkaiidd 20 „ 
t>. „ „ Madyaridd 5 „ 

In localities away from these lines postal communication 
is very imperfect and public business much impeded and 
often seriously inconvenienced. 

Mercara has lately become tlie Head-quarters of the 
Malabar Coast Division of the Government TelegrapJi Depart- 
ment and consequently the Bangalore, Oannanore, and 
IMnngalore lines are here united and Mercara is brought into 
telegraphic communication with all parts of the civihzed 
world. During 1809-70 1695 messages have been received 
and despatched, and yielded an income of Rs. 1,798 — 8. 

6. MILITAEY DEPARTMENT. 

Considering the military services rendered by the Jarama- 
ryots in the times of the CoorgBijahs and their martial spirit 
and loyalty, so often applauded by the English Government, 
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it may cause surprise, that no advantage has hitherto been 
taken of such excellent niateritil for lootil milittiiy service, by 
organising all able-bodied men into a Coorg iniUtia under 
English Officers and keeping a sniuU body of men for short 
periods on duty at Mercara, instead of a Sepoy-Rcgiment, 
especially since it was the loyal CJooi'gs and not the Sepoys, 
who suppressed the insurrection anno 1837. Lately some 
proposal was indeed put forward to abolish !Mercara as a 
military station, but the strategical position of the country, 
adjoining the foreign territory of Mysore on tho one side and 
the Mopla inhabited districts of Madras on the other, was 
deemed of sufficient importance, to continue its occupaflon by 
a Regiment of Madras Native Infantry. 

Mercara having been declared n Military Cantonmefitj 
(vide page 1009 ITort St. Georg Gaactte 1850) the following 
are the specifications of bearings and distances of its bound- 
aries. 
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IIK BARKS. 

HUtiou I. ()i>p»niiu ciumuou to I'ovt. Briuntl- 
ary i'oHows outer sldo of lotthi roml to ntntlon 5, 

Station 5. Oi)puhUu thu gntu of tli« Kotnan 
Catholio lVio*t*8 liotimo; bouiiUdi-y luiivo* tbo luain 
road And asoouds tbo lilll In i-uur of tho Itoiimu 
Catholio Pricat'H Ituuao, tklrtlng tho euinpuiuid 
whioh it loaves outside tho limits, It continues to 
follow the ovoat of tho vaaga of hills ovofljatiglng 
the Mangaluro gbst till it roaohus Stittlon It). 

Station 18. A slightly olovatod ponk intor- 
seoted by a Coorg Aitoh and i-Ain|>art;, buundary 
follows tills ditoh down the slope of the bill to the 
bnrying ground which it onolosos, traversing its 
west and south side to statioii 20 and thoao« des- 
oondiiig the vftlley in whioli tho Lines nro sltuatod 
to station 31. At 880 foot It strikes tlis bank of ft 
Nullah along whioli It contlQues to station 28. 
From 38 to 24 it runs throngh esolosed gsiTdens 
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Meroftm, 
Seth Sept. 1856. 



KKIARKS. 

«ntl ttienc« fuliuws a paihwoy till it reactie* the 
Artillery (IriTeM-Iiiie* which U encloses. It here 
ttkirU the edge of « hill (fromsUtlon 29) and joins 
A h»n<iy.roAd on the bordera of a, somicirctilar 
excMVMiun at Mtatioii 35. 

Pr«m ^tKtioit 36 boHn<l«ry foUows the bandy- 
road nbove nthtdnd to till it JoinH the main road 
by ft »igxKg p«th at the commencement of the- 
oauteway l«ad!ng to the town at station 89. 

From sti(tion 39 boundary follows the outer 
side fit the main road to the north corner of the 
Artillery buliook shed compound; it then turns to 
the aouth enolosing the main road at station 42, 
oontinuea along its outer edges as before till it 
terminates at station V 



(SigMd!) A. CUPPAGE, Lt. Col. 

Oomdg. Mercara. 

a M. MARTIN, 

Qfg. Supt. qf Coorg. 
Trae Copy. 

(Signed:) H. O'CONNELL Oapt. 

Ag. Dy. A. dr. Mr. Qtnl. qf the Army. 



7. MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

The requirements of the Militaiy and Civil service in 
Coorg render the presence of a Medical Officer indispensable; 
it has been even proposed, to constitute Meroara into a sepa- 
rate charge of a Civil Surgeon, but Government thought the 
Military \0ootor sufficient for all the wants of the station, 
considering probably, that the European settlers in the pro- 
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vince should make their own arriiHgeiiKinta, a supposition 
wliioh has proved impracticablo, as there is? not enough re- 
manerative work for a private practitioner. Besides the Mi- 
litary Hospital there is a Civil Dispensary^ but it does not 
receive that ready support from the v?ealthicr natives, which 
would render so needful and benevolent an institution a more 
comfortable asylum for the sick poor. 

There seems to be a more charitable spirit in Vfrajpet, 
where Rdyanna Shetti, a merchant, has undertaken to erect 
and maintain a similar institution and Government granted a 
native medical subordinate for its charge. At the Mercara 
Dispensary 4,787 patients were aided during 1869-70 at a 
cost of Rs. 4,484, towards which Government contributed 
Rs. 2,916, whilst the private subscriptions and donations am- 
ounted only to Rs. 897. 

Vaccination is attended to by two native vaccinators each 
at Rs. 15 pay per mensem, under the medical officer's con- 
trol, but, though the Ooorgs at least are very anxious to have 
their children vaccinated, the operations seem not to be 
very successful and small-pox remains still a much dreaded 
epidemic. 

To accord to the natives of Coorg a readier access to 
medical aid, it has been proposed to educate a few Coorg 
lads for the medical profession, to practise hereafter, eithei aj 
•subordmates in the Civil department, or independently an 
"Native Doctors," and there is every prospect that the scheme 
will be carried out. 

About the climate of Coorg and its influence upon human 
health vide p. 86 ff. 
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B. EJHrCATION', 



It spt^iiks \vv\l for tlu' Cac!Vj,».s, tlmt no sooner were they 
brought timk'r the Kii|;H!*h rvil**. tlmn tliey expressed an 
unxie.ty for thc! c<lu<'ution of their chUdrcn. It was, however, 
tn tlv.se (InvH a dtilicnit t.'isk fur Oovcrnmeut, etficiently to 
iiiitisiy their wants. In I8"f-1 an i'lliigliah and n Cmiarese 
f^i'.hool s\nv « '.still >H.Hh<!il in Mvrfnru imd Vjfnljpet and a 
C.uiiirt'rtf School only in Ki;i'{xntn;iil iit a mt)Mthly cost of 
Ks. 90 for the wtiohi I'duwttional cstabllshmont. The result 
was in diw. jiroportion. The V/n^Jpct School collapsed in 
1842 au«l tiui teachor'K pay wns appropriated for the mainten- 
ance of Hvi! * 'anartfse iSchools. For a number of years tliis 
state of aflair.s oontinned and the niinual educational Report 
ran thus in »tcr«>*»typed fasiiion : — "There are (25) boys learning 
English and (4L*iJ) learning native langiiageti, making a total 
of (454) showing an increase (or decrease) of (8) boys in the 
English and (17) in tlic native schools." This was the begin- 
ning, middle and end of thc educational Reports, excellent in 
their way, abort and businesslike, entailing no waste of time 
in writing or reading them! They said every thing that could 
be said, testifying to the number of names appearing on the 
different school-rolls. As for learning English, there were 
some difficulties. The Schoolmaster, conM .not, of course, 
be expected to know more, than reading ahd writing English 
as well as the copyist in the Kaoheri wlio was better paid. 
After 20 years of English tuition, there was not one Coorg 
who could write an English letter or make a tolerable trans- 
lation from Canarese into English, no one who had acquired 
any kind of knowledge human or divine through the medium 
of the English language. 

The teaching of the native languages, Hindustani at 
Meroara, and Canarese in the districts, consisted in reading 
and writing of the alphabets, getting by heart of multiplica- 
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tion tables and, when the scholars had further advanced, the 
reading and writing of petitions (Arjis). Education there 
was none, nor was it wanted. The great men in the Kacheris 
felt quite happy in their complete ignorance, being cunning 
enough to look after their own interests. What more could 
be required? Their only care was to keep every thing in 
statu quo and to oppose every thing like innovation. This, 
happily, is an account of the past. 

In 1855, encouraged by Sir Mark Cuhbon, Dr. Moegling, 
the first Protestant Missionary in Coorg, established an English 
School at Mercara, the charge of which was placed into the 
hands of the Eev. G. Riehter in May 1856 and in February 
1857 the Supreme Government sanctioned a liberal grant for 
its support. Maintaining its missionary character, the Coorg 
Headmen, one of whom felt in particular its christianizing 
influence upon his sons, at first, opposed the school with all 
their might, but the Head-sheristadar, Nanchappa, having been 
reconciled to the new order of things, the School began to 
flourish and gain the favour of the people. Unfortunately 
for Ooorg and the School, the Devdn Nanchappa, who was a 
high spirited and influential leader of his people and would 
have done much for the advance of education, suddenly died 
by a fall from his horse. 

On the departure of Dr. Moegling to Germany in De- 
cember 1860, Mr. Riehter was nominated by Government 
Principal of the School and with the year 1861 a new period 
J commences in the educational affairs of Coorg. 

The e/diicational scheme, proposed by the Principal and 
heartily approved of by the Director of Public Instruction, 
the Chief Commissioner and the Supreme Government, has 
ever since been gradually carried out and comprises, when 
fully established, the following features: — an unlimited num- 
ber of Vernacular district-schools,fiveAuglo-vemaoalar schools 
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and the Mercara Central Bchool with boarding establishments 
for Coorg boys and girlu. 

The mmiibor t>f Vernoauhir district-schools was raised to 25 
and tlie teachers, nearly all of them Coorgs, were trained by 
the Principal four at a time for 3 or 4 motiths at the Central 
School, which served as a Normal School. After a success- 
ful examination the teachers' former pittance of Rs. 2-i- per 
mensem was increaaed to a monthly salary of Rs. 7 with the 
prospect of Rs. 12 p. m. after five years' satisfactory service. 
The remodelled Schools were placed under the control of the 
Principal, who under the immediate orders of the Dix-ector of 
Public Instruction is also Inspector of the Coorg Schools. 
Once in 3 or 4 months all the teachers assemble in Mercara 
for a conference with the Principal to give an oral report in 
each other*s presence on the state of their work and to receive 
further instruction in educational topics. 

The school-houses ai-e ordinary native buildings, erected 
by the ryots who also keep them in good repairs and there- 
fore no school-fees are colleoted from the scholars. 

The lessons, taught in the Canarese language, odmprise: 
i>eading of manuscript papers and of the prescribed printed 
prose and poetical books, the latter being a collection of 
extracts from the best native authors; elementary axithmetic 
with the current weights and measures; copy-writing and 
dictation, composition; a short geography and history of 
Coorg and of India and the map of the world- 
It is a most pleasing feature, that nearly one-tenth of the 
number of pupils is made up of Coorg-girls who in their les- 
sons advance equally with the boys and who are not unfre- 
q[uently quicker in their answers. 

The total number of scholars in these 25 schools amount- 
ed on the 3 Ist March 1870 to 1158 of whom 890 were Ooorgs, 
including 9B girls. 

11h,'& Anglo-vemae^r Schools, three of which have been 
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established at Vfr^jpet, Kiggfttndd and Frasorpct with a total 
©f 245 pupils are to serve a double purpose. Being affiliated 
to the Central School, they form for the younger children in 
the distant Ndds convenient seminaries to learn neai- home 
the elements of English and in time supply the (jeutral School 
with a better propnred class of scholars, who will at once 
join the third form. With the opening of two more Schools 
at Padynv'dkanAd and Kodlipet, each tahuj will have an 
English School. The teachers, with one exception are pupils 
of the Central School. 

The Central School ai M&roara gradually atlvancod to its 
present position, the first decisive step having been taken in 
1862, v^hen the Coorg Headmen petitioned Government for 
assistance. A copy of their Petition will show both the 
earnestness of the Cooi-gs and the extent of the 8chome: — 

From the Headmen of Coorg 

To 

Capt, JOHN CAMPBELL, 

Superi7itendent of Coorg. 

We, the undersigned Headmen of Coorg, being the reprcaentatJvos of 
our oonntrymen, beg most respectfully to lay before you what is now uppor- 
moBt in our minds and what appears to us of the greatest importanoo for the 
welfare )of our people. If our hnnable petition should meet with your favour- 
able consideration and approval, we would further heg you, to convey oar 
Wishes to the Chief Commissiciter of Mysore and Coorg, J. Bowring }i!8(|., 
with such recommendations and improvements as you may deem proper. 

Though the noble generosity of the late lamented Chief ('mnmisaionor, 
General Sir Mark Cubbon, K. C. B., the hlcBsing of gduoation has been ex- 
tended to us six years ago, though we did not appreciate it then, as we do 
now. Our minds were darkened and full of prejudice as to its possible effect; 
but the influence of the established English School at Mercara. its steady pro- 
gress and the temperate, judicious and devoted manner in which it has been 
carried on for the last six years, have disarmed all our fears and we earnestly 
desire, that' all our children should be benefitted by the instruotbn there 
given. The great influx of European settlers into our country make* the 



e<lucati'in of onr clnhirttit aj)j>«nT to our tmmh dwubly necessary, siaco our 
own igiioraitiHt rcmltfi-H ojir iulL*rc«urM« witl» tho Plaatcrs difficult and dis- 
ftdvantageoHS to «». 

The p«culiitr tiicumstaiic*', liowt-vcr, that Mcreara, though the capital of 
the |>rwvince, t:oHtHii><( httt a (vw *\)t>rg--hi>«se8, enables only a limited number 
of Coor^ hoys t«> atttiiui tho sfhool. Tu rciiicily thlH diHadvantage, we have 
resolved to collect « sum of iiuJittiy ninwtigHt ourselvos suffieioiit to build and 
endow a. boartUnji,; \vium for about 100 Loyu. 

Th« Voorg olUcittU und Iho PuusioncrH (vUit p. y66) are ready to contri- 
bute half a ini>]ith'B jiuy, which to^etliur with the subscriptions of the Coorg 
farmorH triU itinuuitt to about Km. 0,0(}(>. This is all wo can do at present; 
but wo c&ritcsitiy desire, that atito our tlauf^htorH ahould reooive some education 
and for them we would hayo tu build a similar house. 

Tho ({uostiou HOW aristrs, wheru to build tho houses. Certainly near the 
School. Tho prcsimt i^ngitKh St'hoo!, howover, is on a slope of the hill on 
which tho Furt h built and within military limits, it is enclosed by two roads, 
the compound bitlonging to it vury siaali and in the vicinity no suitable spot 
available. Tho sohool-houHU itself, whioh was origiDally tho Bdjahs' elephant's 
stabli! and had afterwards been turned into a travellers' bangalow, has no 
suitablo arrangouicnts for schoolrooms and does not admit of an increased 
number of scholars. It was tho generous gift of Sir Mark Cubbon for the 
school aad has anmworcd its purpose very well for the beginning, but now it 
is too smalt and larger promises are required, 

"Wo thorfore moat humbly beg, that Govornmont may give us a helping 
hand to carry out our plans. Wo propose to have all the School buildings 
required within tho same compound and under tho eye of the resident Prin- 
cipal, and for this purpose no other spot in Mercara soems to us in every res- 
pect more suitable than the site of Iha old palace. It is central, spacious 
and healthy. The few remaining walls would yield some building material 
and the foundations might serve for the new school-house with the Principal's 
dwelling; the compound would afford an extensive playground and gym- 
nasium and enough room for a garden, to be cultivated by our children. We 
beg that this piece of ground bo granted to us for this purpose. 

We estimate tho cost of the school-house, the Principal's dwelling, the 
boarding house and oat-houses, the gymnastic apparatus and the laying put of 
the garden at about Rs. 20,000; towards whioh we bind ourselves to oollect 
Kb. 6,000; the sale of the present school-house may yield Rs. 3,000 and if 
Government would grant the rest, we should feel deeply grateful. 

Mr. Eiohter, the Principal of the English School, who has oondnoted it 
for the iBtst six years and won our entire confidence, has not only givea the 
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first impuUo to this movement, but alao doclarcil hiniHplf with his osteomed 
parttier most willing, to carry out tho iiroposcti pljiuH ami ainco both bave 
hitherto acted as father and mother towards our ohildrtnj, wo have not the 
least hesitation in confiding them eIho for the (ntntv. to theii- parental care; 
tho inner arrangementa of the boarding houses, howtwur, will bo managed by 
our own people. 

On the proposed site our UAjahs built a pftlaco for the solo accommo- 
dation of their English friends during their visitB at Mi-.rcara, whom they 
hospitably entertained and amused with all the wihl Hports of our native 
country (vide p. 297 ff.); how mucli nohlor would ho the task of our present 
benevolent Bulers, if on tho ruins of tho same palaoo thoy assisted us in 
erecting the desired buildings for the accommodation of our sons and daught- 
ers and entertained them in the halls of wisdom and knowledge with sublimer 
sport than the wild jungles of Coorg could furnish; and whilo overt these 
palace rains are in some degree honorable to our luto lUjahs, we are fully 
convinced, that the new buildings will be a more lusting and brighter mo- 
morial to the honor of the paternal Government of India! 

From the kind interest, which we rejoice to hoar, the present Chief Com- 
missioner entertains towards us and espeoisUy in educational matters, we 
have great hopes of a favourable resalt of this Petition. 

Assnring Crovemment of our heartfelt gratitude for received favors and 
of our devoted loyalty, we subscribe ourselves 

Sir, 

Jb. &e. &o. 
Mercara, 26th August I86ii. 65 Signatures. 



In transmitting the Petition to the Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner, Oapt. J. A. Campbell remarked: — 

« I have the greatest satisfaction in being the medium of bringitg this 
most interesting movement on the part of the people of Coorg to the notice of 
Government, and I beg to bear my testimony to the genuineness of the feeling 
expressed in this petition, both as regards the earneataeas of the people to 
progress in knowledge, their readiness to make sacrifloea in the oause, and 
the esteem in which they hold the present Headmaster and bis wife, to whom 
they have already given so much of their confidence." 



The PetitiMii was ffnwanled by the Chief Commissioner 
to the St'cretm-v t« the <'Jt«vfritnu'rit of [mlin, ncconipanied bj 
the foliowing Ifttm-: - 

Sir, 

r Urw i»urlit««lHr j»lt««i>rf in i-ttbmitttitg to HiBExoolIency tho Viceroy 
and Governor Gimeral in t'ttttnuil, tii,- a«-(>.>iijipanyiug copy of a ktfcr from 
thoOffloiatiiig Sijpoiiitcndcitt of Co.ii'g t.ijt.tluT with a rciquest, which may 
bo fliioini'il ft iiajionnl oni% «n tix- piu-t .tf tim ( 'om-g peoplu to be admitted to 
those bi;i«'llt« of t'diicaliotj whiish ntlu'r.-s in more fnvourod positions have al- 
ready received. 

TUwB is a KC(iuiin!nc»» ot ••Xl>vcs^iinll about tliis adtlreas, which I bcff to 

»ond in originitl, tlmt, I f««l ftcmnf.}, wiU Kmnms tli« lioarty approval of the 

Ooveriimont of tmVitt. h hnn i»rr»b«l)ly rarely ijapiieiicd in IntHa tlmt a whole 

racu Jm* coino forwurfj in this mamu'r, jiutting aside traditionnl prejudit-es, 

to moet halfway th« eariHst wj»h of tlidr Hul.'i'^, that they should ediieafo 

thetnuelvu*, ami it !• especially nuiuirloiblu nnmng uiountaiiioors in this country, 

»» tho hii! TMCH arc ^wnfrally far ImsIow tlioso of the plains in their ac?[tiirti- 
tioD of kiiowK-dgf. 

I havo informed thu UfflciatiniJ Siipcriiitendant of Goorg, that I woyld 

lose no tiiao in laying the addrons bcforo JJia Exoftllency in Council, and that 

I f<i*l oonvinond, that the Government will rcooive with peculiar pleasure the 

spontaneous expression of the good will borne by the Coorg i-aco towards 
iheir Kuiers. 

In respoct to the site soHottcd, there ia no difficulty, and I have signified 
my assent to its being made over for tl>e School in conformity with the exist- 
ing practice in regard to building grants at Mortara. 

Witii reference to the 4am required to enable the people to carry out their 
wishes, I have no htssitation in Holicitiug that tho sanction of Government 
may be accorded to the project facing undortalion, so that the Coorgr« may 
receive early intimation, that their earnest wish for their own enlightenment 
has been made known to and has been approved of by the Viceroy in Council, 
as the knowledge of the interest, taken in their welfare by the Head of Her 
Majesty's Government cannot but bo an additional linls to bind them to 
British rule. The detailed accounts required for the Budget can be estimated 
for in due oonrae. 

Tho Government of India may perhaps also be pleased to make known 
their approval of Mr. Itiobter's exertions. 

I have etc. etc. 
Bangalore 27th October, (Signed; L. BOWRINtJ, 

tSQSi, Commissioner, 

50 
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In the extract from the Protu;ciVuigrj of tlie Right Honoi-- 
nblfi the Govcvtiov General of India in Council in the Home 
Department, mider thitc 15th Jununry 1803 after a siimmary 
of the pveccdinji;- cnrreKpondencc: "The Governor Genei-al 
in Council is ploa-sod to sanction the grant of n sum of money 
not exceeding Rs. 11,000 for the imrpose iudicfitcd." «His 
Excellency in C^onncil nlso notices with npprobution the 
exertions of Mr. Ric.hter, the Heud Master of the School in 
question, who Is stated to have won the 'entire confidence' 
of the people, and to have been the means of giving the first 
impiilse to the present movement." 

Hejoieed at the good news, the Goorjjs ouahled Mr. Richter 
to set at once to work. A. building committee was formed 
consisting of the late Superintendent, Major Martin, and tlie 
three Head-Coorg-Officials, and having received tiie needful 
instructions at Head-quarters in Bangalore, the IMnci pal plan- 
ned and executed within the next five yearn under the most _ 
trying diftioulties the proposed buildit^gs at an tnitlay of 
Rs, 32,548 — 11 — 7, towards which the Coorgs .siibscribcd 
Rs. 9,721 — 15 — 5, the Eux-opeans in Coorg K«, 471, the Hale 
of the old school-house produced Rs. 0,500 and the balance 
was liberally paid by the Government. 

The boys' boHvding-house ia now being fittird up for occu- 
patioi\ in, the beginning of 187 1 and the girls' lioardiug-houso 
will shortly be ready too. It is being built by Colovanda 
Oariappah, the first Coorg pupil of the English School of 
1856, and now SubaMr of Merci.ra-taluq and always with 
his friend, Chepndiva Boobiah, the staunchest and most libe- 
ral supporter of the cause of education amongfst his people. 

The Basel Missionary Society, in whose connection Mr. 
Ridbiter hitherto stood, observed wi^^h uneasiness the extra- 
ordinary educational movement in Coorg and were appre- 
hensive of being thereby involved in responsibilities which 
they, considered foreign to their missionary operations; they 
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cauie, therefore, to thft remjliition of tliHHoIving un the most 
friiinrlly ninjiiici", his couneotiou with th<fni, and Mr. Richter, 
since Dctuher i86.'l, JuUy eJittMCfl the (]if)vernmoiit service hi 
the Coorg Coimubsitm ntul the Bonitsty withdrew from any 
further iiiterferynct: imA ohligatimi in educational matters in 
t'oorg- 

The m;w C'entrul School was opened in May 1869 and 
<'ontaitia now 170 pupils of whom 12 are girla. Besides 93 
Co£>rg8, then? nre 14 Christiana, 28 Mjissuhnans, 3 Parsee-s 
mid the rest other Hiiulua. 

The course of iuKtruction, here adopted, aims at a practi- 
cal education, yet keeping in view tlie standard of the Matri- 
culation te«t ft»r the higliest cdafis. Divided into six classes, 
of which tl»c Ilmdurttaui and C'anarcse classes are at the 
bottom, elementary instruction is first impai'ted by means of 
the Veniacuiars, wbicii in the higiier classes gradually give 
way to EngliHh inHtructioti and Canarese is studied only as 
a language. The girls, of whom seven ai'e Coorgs, form only 
for needlework under Mrs. Richter's instruction a separate 
class, their other leaaons they leai-n with the boys. In the 
lower and middle classes history is taught in Canarese and 
consequently the' bovB are well grounded in an intelligent 
knowledge of the subject.. In geography a thorough know- 
ledge of Coorg in Canarese prepares the pupils for a better 
tinderstanding of India, Asia, and the Map of the "World. 
Geometrical linear drawing with definitions lays the founda- 
tion for Etielid of which the First Book is taught in Canarese 
in the middle class, whilst the first class absolves the Third 
Book with' deductions and mensuration of plain figures and 
of solids. Arithujctic leads up to decimals, the compound 
rule of three and evolutions; Algebra includes simple equa- 
tions. The study of English comprises: Grammar, com- 
position and analysis of prose and poetical selections; in 
the same way Canarese is studied in the two upper classes. 

66* 
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At the request of Government, "Bot.ntiy" has been added to the 
list of lessons of the first class. Singing is ix general lesson 
for the nuisical hoys and upwards of GO Canarosc niul Englisli 
songs are practised. The Gyintiasiiim engages twice a week 
the whole School and the exercises are very popular. A 
library and some philosophical apparatus are aids for evening 
lectures for the fui'ther instruction of studious youths who 
left the School. 

On the wlxole the Cooj-g boys, though eager for learning 
and diligent and persevering in their studies, have not that 
quickness of perception and brilliancy of intellect which 
generally distinguishes Brahmin youths. They arc slow and 
lack imaginadon, but are solid in their acqtnremciits atid 
gifted with sound common sense. In a competitive examina- 
tion, the quick-witted Brahmin, though not half so well in- 
formed, will outstrip the Coorg lad; but give the latter time 
and he will maintain his place due to his I'cal worth. Coorg 
lads- And others, trained in the Central School, are now found 
in every office of the various departments of Government in 
Coorg and some fill important posts; but it is to be regretted, 
that many of them did not complete the course of education 
offered to them. Some time ago the openings in the offices 
were so many, that the young men could not resist the tempt- 
ation of well paid employments under Government and 
relinquished their studies. For the same reason nojie uf the 
first class pupils has yet attempted to pass the Matriculation 
examination, though, in the opinion of the Director of Public 
Instruction, "if these boys wei-e to remain another year under 
instruction, tliey might all be prepared to pass the Matricu- 
lation test of the Madras University." (vide his Beport of 
1869-70.) 

Foreseeing the difficulty of permanently supporting the 
boardiug-housea without the aid of public charity or Govern- 
ment assistance, the general speculation in coffee ia Coorg 
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snggeated a source of rcvemift, whieh \v»s thought both legiti- 
trtntti ivvkI |jt«iruii!ilc», .StMtu? «>f tht; most public .spirited and 
liberal mimknl ('ut>j"^,«» tuuk np this idfa and the following is 
the «gr*!einunt crMun'njJtijjr tho proposed Eudownient-Planta- 
tioH : 

"We th<f uiuU'r.signc'd, irtmdnuni ot'Coovg, taking a lively 
interest in tho tutfJU'i-tuul fnlighttminent of the sons and daugh- 
ters of our countrymen, havt? hv theadviccofthe Rev. G.Richter 
Rgroed upon And reaolvt-d to cnrry c»ut the following plan: — 

1. Havin«3f obtainud tia n frtso gift from the Chief Com- 
missioner of MyHore «nd Coorg, L. Bowriiig Esq., the two 
jnngles Farnmddu and Punchi in YedenillknM, — a olaina to 
whioh having been rcHnqnishod by the kteSubadar,Oolovanda 
Soobiah, in favour of the present nndertaking — we bind our- 
selves by this docnment to raise at five per cent interest per 
annum froni amongst ourselves and other Coorgs who are 
willing to join us, a sum of money sufficient for the purpose 
of opening a Coffee-plantation as an endowment for the 
Mercnra Central School and its boarding-houses. 

2. The subscribers choose amongst themselves six Coorgs 
as a committee, who together with the Principal of theMercara 
Central School undertake the niaiiagement of the whole 
business and wh^ have power to fill up vacancies. 

3. No part of the money thus lent can, before the execu- 
tion of the plan, bo withdrawn by any subscriber unless his 
subscription is refunded by a substitute- When the estate 
oomee into bearing, from the proceeds of the year's crop a 
sum of njoney, sufficient for the working expenditure of the 
current year, is to be first deducted; of the remainder- the 
interest of the subscribed money is to be paid to each subs- 
criber and of the balance the capital is to be repaid in pro- 
portion to the amount of each share. The Plantation, how- 
ever, remains mortgaged to the subscribers until their advances 
have been repaid. 
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4. After the loan has been repaid, tlio Plantation will 
be for ever the property of thu Mercara Central School and 
held in trust for the same by the appointed oominittoe, but 
tfie annual net lyrqfits can anhj ha applied to educalumal pur- 
poses. 

5. The disposal of the money accirning from thcs Planta- 
tion rests solely with the managing committee, l)Ut thf. pro- 
positions of expenditure arc made l>y tho Principal of the 
Central School as the representative of Govcrnmnnt and his 
vote is decisive, whenever the division of eommittea-mcmbcrs 
is equally balanced. Tlie Principal will also carry ont the. 
resolutions of the coiaimittee. 

6. If after due, notice, four of the connnittoc-nienibers, 
the Principal included, are present at a mooting, they may 
pass final resolutions, 

7. What money ii? required for every three months' 
operations, may bo called np from the Biibscribers througli 
the Secretary after one month's notice. The Principal of the 
Central School may convene a meeting of the committee onco 
every three months or whenever circumstances render it 
necessary. 

Clause. As the present Principal of the Ocntrftl Bchool 
has taken so great an interest in the welfare of the Ooorga 
and we may expect him to do the same also in future, wc 
cheerfully accord him his position in our committee, but in 
case of the present Principal retiring from his post, his suc- 
cessor will have no claim to the same privileges and can be 
admitted only with the consent of the committee. 
Mercara, 17th October 1863. 

Chepudira Soobiak, 2nd Assist. Sapt. 

Coloranda Cariappah^ Bubad&r. 

Madanda Appachoo., Head-Shoristadar. 

Konganda Appeya^ JodSoial ShoriBtadar. 

Kotanda Appadioo^ Muktastr. 
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Ih'iitinda f^innjifuthy Hca<l-Miinshi. 

Kfitti tivn J'J//'i/tffft, Tr'.-nmn'f. 

Knrtirf'Uiftf I'tunKtppti. 

Shtmi<ui'i. 

( 'fninj'f'm Apprt/n, 

TiiiKippt'ifn Appvjf'i . 

/ittf'iMint Mfttftf/ii 

A ppn It i: f (I rain t A fh i'ffu . " 

The l*I;uitati<ni not jiuccceding so well an was anticipntotl, 
thoHgli it is now in u hopeiul coiulition, the Principnl sug- 
gestetl auotlier plan Mid m September lust ( 1870j the Coorg 
Headmen passod aiul subinitttxl to (Sovornmeiit for .sanction 
the following re>solutioiis: — 

1. "With Ihi) sanction I'f (jovoniincnt mi Edttcationai Oess shoali bk^ 
laviuil on thv ryoti* of (!oorg in the KimjHt of n [tlotigli-tax, the mode and 
extent of lovyiny wliich i« ti> l.o U-.U with tli.; Supoiiutentient's approval and 
Huthorization, t« tlia llcatinn-n as «n former oceasionn. 

2. From tho chiidroii of the ryots thus taxed, no schooling fees should 
be laviod; the fe«« from otli«r chililfmi in tlie Anglo-tiernaeular Schools onlt/ 
nhoulU bes Aided to tlte IouHl-aosH-fu»d. 

li. Tho money thus raised, whioh may aiwo'int to Ks. 3 or 4000, is not 
to auporscde, hut to Hupplcmcnt tlio ordinary educational Budgot-giarit and 
Hliould be spoilt apontho viaintenance of the Mercara boarding-houses-, the 
upkeep o/the Vernacular and Anglo-vernacular school-houses and tfie extension 
qf Vernacular education throughout Coorg. 

■1. Tho management of the Cess-fund should be vested in the Principal 
of the Contral School conjointly with the three principal Coorg OfHcials and 
the eight Siibadirs." 

Thus the Govermnent system of education in Coorg inay 
be said to be of a compreheusive and an expansive character, 
resting on the fiure and proper basis of Government assistance 
and conjoint local exertions and claiming the interest of all 
classes of the Coorg population. The work is still in its 
infancy, but promises well for the future. 
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Of private institutions^ aided by Govornmeiit, there are 
tlie German Mission School at Anandnpur and the Roman 
Catholic Boys' and GirU' schools at Vfriijpet. Begnrding- 
'private tmaid&d schools, it is difficult to obtain reliable inform- 
ation as to their luni^ber and attendance. They are generally 
of a temporary and very insignificant character. 

Of the 1,545 pupils at School in March 1870, 1,422 were 
in Govermnent Schools and 1,082 children Cviorgs. Assum- 
ing that the pi-esent population of Ooorg is 120,000, of whom 
about 25,000 are Coorgs, the number of children under edu- 
cation in the Government and aided schools, givea n propor- 
tion of one child at school for every 78 people of the whole 
population or nearly 13 per thousand; and as 1,082 Ooorg 
boys and girls attend these schools, of one Coorg child for 
every 23 people of that race or 43 per thousand, the pro- 
portion in the case of the latter being unusually large and 
satisfactory. 



O. OHRISTr AN INFLUENCE UPON 
THE OOOROS. 

1. THE EOMAN CATHOLIC SETTLEMBKTS 

Whatever the moral and political vices of the Goorg 
Edjahs may have been, in religious inattera they showed a 
tolerant and liberal spirit, which at the time put to shame 
the intolerance of many Christian Governments. Bodda- 
Vlrdjender extended his protection to the poor fugitive Eoman 
Catholics who fled from the claws of Tippu Sultan, when in 
1792 Lord Corn wallis besieged Seringapatam. They were 
Konianis from the western coast, had incuired Tippu's parti- 
cular displeasure for their assistance in provisioning General 
Mathew's army and had come into his power after the fall of 
Bednore and the siege of Mangalore in 1788, when he settled 
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them in and nbmit Ins enpitnl, Tlie KmiknnSit me notctl for 
theii* incltistcy hikI »ki!I ut" lulnplinj^ lhi'ijtHrlvr»< in riiTHni- 
stancos. DotMA-N'fntjejHli?!" cjijjfm 1y wi'lfujju'tl t\tvm iuU* liid 
depfipuliitetl cojnmj, gtiuttml litem Imti! nt \*(r-5JiHi, jHmnjifti 
for ihem ft Prii'Ht in the p»'i«i»n of Fjitln'r tlnlm 4f {'<»mIi!», n 
native ofOon, nrt«i«tei| in bitililitig ii clinjicl njul nllnttt'd li» it« 
maititeniHiicc n ati|»ciid of Bi hiittte* t»f jtiuUly nntl a tu'jtnin 
amount of oil nntl cjuuUo«, whi<'h uUuwtuicc hid sticccssruti 
continued mu! wbich the KnglUh Cictvctumtnit siuco liJ/15 
commuted into h nionihly gi'aiU of Rsi. 20, **it8 contitumneo 
being dcpentlnnt not only on the Piitmt'a conduct, but tlmt of 
liiu flock, in tts far U8 he inny justly be considered tefipoiiMiUle 
for it." This stipend is now !o»*ked upon m the I*rio8t*» salary 
from Government and ftttemptH have been mnde, to get it in- 
creased, but Sir Mnrk Cubbon decinred: «that the amoitnt, 
the Priest enjoyed, had no doubt been deemed proportioned 
to the ordinary duties of hie office, bnt if called to the dis- 
charge of any extm duties by the requisition of tlte members 
of his congregation, t!»e Commissioner conceived that the 
latter should contribute the means of 'enabling the Priest to 
meet such extra-official calls." 

Pastoral jurisdiction having been clairricd by the Arch- 
bishop of Goa, the Bev. F. Bernardino De Sta. i.gne3, Bishop- 
Coadjutor, Vioar Apostolic at Mangalore addressed in 1846 
the Superintendent of Coorg in the following letter: — 

Tho Misiion of Coorg, by a Firmaa pMsad by tbe Bijah in 1805, was 
founded to remain always under tbe jariaciiotion of the Biabop, V!d«r Apostolio 
of Bombay, who has oltlmately tranaferred it to me. Ko jnw'adiotion over it 
vaa ever or is now posaeued by tbe Arohbithop of Qoa. The jariBdiotion 
of His Qraoe doea not extend beyond that Pottugaese territory ae sfaevn by 
Tarioua Bnlls which have etnaaated from Rome regarding the same, but the 
Arohbisfaop, aotaated by certain national presnuption, pretends to possess 
sometbisg like an on»nipot«ao« in the spiritual thronghoat the whole of India 
ftad therefore sends his t^missariea to excite dissensions and distnrbanoes 
iUpQiEtg tbe J^man Oatholios, suhjeot to the "V^oars Apoatolic, and be has 

,■•,■.■ 67 
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accordingly sent oiui to (\>wj; ii;iiiiii:<l Frarii'oaco I'iU'.hntm, who t;ndi!avourB 
to take f(n-(jible [jossi'SHioii i>f tin: Cliuiili tluTu."' 

Xow tliu Roiiuui </iVth()li(' estahlishmciits in t'lKirn; aro 
nndei" the Kpiriliial (rhurji'i: ot' the I'msIiu}) at l>;ii)j4a]<ii\ , tlie 
See at ,\[fmg.'ih.>rc hnvinjjf decliin-ii iilxmt tmi yi'iirs jifju to seiui 
Priests to so uiilicalchy n |.)<.;iility ns N'lnijpet. 

In 1835 ii gT.'iiit. of Ma, loOO wiir^ .sjiUftloiu'd \>y <}t)Vi,Tii- 
luerit for tho ro.-^tovjitiou *>!' tlu'. lU'ljipidatv'tl church at \'ini.)- 
pet and iu 18(56 a new grant of lis. -JJAH) for rt'huUdiuy, t!ic 
rtamo edidce, which ;i\\qv (;oii>i>h'tioii i.s said to have co.-t Its. 
15,000 (vide p. 375,. The IVie-sTs dwelHuj^- and the sidu.'d- 
houses for boys and trirla are on the saiuo premises. Tlie 
streets of the Cjhristiaii (juart.er hiok <.dea«) and (i<iy and (In- 
houses like those of the hotter ehiss of othiT natives iu tlw 
place are stxbstantial and eond'oi'tahlo. 'i"he nnndjer of Kuni;iii 
Oatliolic Christians in Vh'aji)et aniounts to .'Uo, and ihere ntay 
be us many more in the nein-hboiirliood. The iniirtaHty 
amonf!;st thos*. *he town has of hite vear;* been vcrv cou- 
fjidei-able. 

As stated by Mr. Kerr, the late Superintendent of ijooru' 
and himself a Roiixaii Catholic, *thc Christian colony at 
Yirdjpet is not a uussion-estabUshment iu the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the tenu," and no Coorg and hardly any <>tiit*r 
caste people of Coorg have ever joined it. The Clnistians, 
away from their pastor's eye, seem to be move iiifluoneed by 
the suvruunding heathenish superstition, than to exerciae any 
renovating influence by their Christian life and teatimony 
upon the heathen; bat socially as well as inorally they appear 
now to be in 3 better condition than they were, wdien Lieut. 
Connor saw them iu l8il7 and drew a picture of the colony 

in the following sketch: 

"The Christians here aro under the Church of Bombay, a bbibU chapel 
has been built and its services are performed by an eoolesiastlo from that 
place; the condition of his flock, however, is far from flourishing, the greater 
portion of them are employed in tite raannfaotare of arraok from rioe an 
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avooafion that lti'Hjt«'«kB t!in catiinatioit in which lli<>y aro helfl. Christianity 
has imjircHii't! im very anl'u! »«:n«t! of ruligion on ita riulo fullowoiw, who arc 
siihjfict to aJl ffM" (!t'jtrift<laiinr>, ntJHPhiii/^ fi> a pr»fi.'Nsiwi of it in eaafeni 
countries; Lut n small Ml)i»ri> ofthi? intirality it iiiGiileati>8 is tibaorvable, tind 
its votariim mwm HtitI lo i^tain must (»} lin-ir aix'ti'iit BujK'ratitione; indeed, 
if tiitlur tti« c>«iuiiti«» *>i- cluiriicter of tltfi*? r>llinvin'rt t)f it he taken as a 
oriti'riiiii, tiiif must Miiiijsuinf cmiM «i'«rc;*ly tiopi' niitcli gouil to result from a 
Hiiirc j^»'!)i'i'.il C'liiVfT^iini t» its lUvliU' iloi!trii»i>».'' 

A elmi-fh nmX native ttonjrrug-ntiinj, chictty of Tamil-CIiris- 
tiiiij.H, t!i'' .■iecvjiiitrt of Eiivopwrns, and ponsioucd sepoys, es- 
pecially Sa|»]>tn'*4 !U»<1 MinerH, hnve beeti ei^tfUjIishcd atMercnra 
nud Fnism'pft .it which phwtes pcriotlically a Kuropean or 
Native Priest i-esities. 



2. TIIK L 'ILISn CHAl'JiANOy IN MEROARA. 

}Merciim contaitiing a grentci' nuiubei' of Europeans than 
Matigaloro an<l off«rhjg n mortj sahibrious resideuoe, the 
chaplain of tho Intter stiition removed to the former in 1854 
juid ilercara was ever since nntler the spiritual care of a 
clergyamn of the Church of I'jiighmcl. His congi-egation, 
coinpi'ising civilians, military officers ami plnnters, numbers 
over hundred souls. Through subordinate agency native 
Christians, espeoially Tauiuliaixs, have likewise been benefitted 
by the successive Chaplains and the heathens around have 
at least an opportunity of witneswing in a chaste church (vide 
p. 192.) tho pure and simple worship of a Protestant congre- 
gation; and should all who profess and call themselves 
C'hristiftns be led in the way of truth and hold the faith in 
tniity of spirit, in the bond of pence and in righteousness of 
life, what amount of good might thus be effected even by 
those who cannot speak to the natives in their tongue I There 
would certiiinly be less cause for taunting the Christian 
missionary with want of success! 
. ^XJ*«tot resideat Chaplain at Mcrcara, the Eev.M 

5T* 
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was appointed here in 1852. The Rev. Mr. Fennell b. a. 
succeeded him early in 1853, and the Rev. M. O. Detine b. a. 
took charge in December 1866, aiul whs followed by Rev. 
J. Wynch m. a. iu December 18G8, who left in December 
1869, when the chnphvncy was vacated till December 1870 
and then filled by the Rev. C. H. Deane m. a. 

3. THE PROTESTANT MISSION OF THE BASKL SOCIETY. 

When the account of the reduction of Ooorg arrived in 
England, considerable interest was awakened in behalf of the 
inhabitants of the new Province, whom British arnia had 
delivered from cruel bondage, and whose brave and frank 
character seemed to establish a peculiar claim upon the sym- 
pathies of the friends of Indian missions. 

General Fraser on the 10th June 1834 in a letter to 
Mr. MoNaughton, the Secretary to the Government of India 
remarks: — 

*There is not probably a spot of ground in all India of 
this limited extent ca-pable of so tnuch improvement as Coorg. 
The people appear to have little or no attachment to the 
debasing superstition of the country and their minds seem to 
me to be moi-e open than those of any other Indians, I have 
seen, to be prepared for receiving the light of the Christina 
i-|eligion, while their intellect may be expected rapidly to 
expand under the influence of that education, they ai-e them- 
selves soliciting." The noble-hearted General offered his 
share of the prize-money as an endowment of a Protestant 
Mission and the Wesleyan and the London Missionary Socie- 
ties were inclined to extend their operations to Coorg, but 
both Societies subsequently found, that they could not spare 
men for a new Mission at a distance from their older stations, 
and thus a good opportunity was lost. General Fraser subse- 
quently established a. school at Fx'aserpet which he endowed 
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with a sum of Hs. 300, tlie interest of wliich gees towards the 
teacher's pay. The school k now nnthv Govenimeiit manage- 
meut and iuttorpovatoti with the Angh)-Ytirnucuh\r School. 

In the year IS'M the Basel .Mi.ssionary Society commenced 
operations on the western coast, ijt tlio neighbourhood of 
Coorg, and extended tlieir stationH to the nin'tli and south. 
Mercara nnd V^'jljpct were now and then visited; but no ])ro- 
poijal was made to the i^^mnnttetj to occupy Coorg-. Thus 
the country renmintjd nearly twenty ycara under British ruk' 
without the estabri.«3lnnent of a Mission, until Dr. Moeglin<j 
in 1852 WH8 in «n unforeseen and singular manner led to 
commence tlje long delayed work. 

Being on the point of returning to Germany to recruit 
hia shattered health, lie was visited by a Coorg man, disguised 
as a Sany^si, who applied for instruction in the Chi'istian 
doctrine. He was an intelligent and astute Coorg and the 
story of his life highly interesting. Having been baptized on 
the 6th January 1853, Stephanas Someyah of Ahnanda in 
Beppuniid, returned unexpected and unnoticed to his house. 
His wife received him with great joy and declared that she 
would live and die with him. On the following day Stephanas 
took formal possession of his house, and Dr. Moegling, who 
had acoou>panied him, resolved on standing by the family 
and becoming security to the creditors, who speedily assem- 
bled for the liquidation of the debts of the convert. Two 
days afterwards his neighbours and relatives drove him and 
his family out of their house at night and forced them to take 
refuge with the missionary at Vfr^jpet. The Superintendent 
enquired into the case and the Chief Commissioner, Sir Mark 
Cuhbon, to whom the matter was referred gave the followin'g 
decision: — 



S'r. 



To 

THE SUPKRTNTENDENX 

of Coorg. 



The Commissioner, liaving liad under coTisidcnvtinn your various 
communicaiions regarding thu rcyoiition on his rutiirii to Coor^ of cii«, Hotniali 
who irts left hiis caste, I huvi! th<! lionof, by Imh lulvico to t-onvcy to you his 
instruetiona as to tlie mHnn«r in which this and Bimiliii" Oftaca should bu dealt 
•with. 

In tho first place it scorns to be admitted on ftU haiidd, tliut but for the 
fact of his having loft his casto, Somiah, aa the rightful hond by inheritanoc 
of hia branch of his family, had notlilnjj to do but to retmii to Coorg and take 
quiot possession of his houso and lands. Thtins would havo been no aggi le ■ 
ved party in this case, and it requires to b« shown, that thore is an aggrieved 
party in the case as it really happonod. 

If it bo true, as stated in tho papors under notioo, and tho Goinmissionfir 
sees no i-eason to doubt that it is so, that sovoral inhtftnocB exist of indivi- 
duals having beooine outea.sf8 from their own religion and evuu oonvorta to 
MahonricdaQism and yot boon allowod to remain !u (juiet jxiHHOrtsitjn of thoir 
eistates; it is clear that d«gradation from casto for miseonduct or on volun- 
tary ohango of faith is not of itself regarded in Coorg a.s invtdving thft do- 
privation of hereditary or self-aoquirod property. It is therefore evident in 
the pres^int instanoo, that neither on national nor on oaate grounds could 
tli6rg"ha7Ctieen an aggrieved party, unless perhaps in thu event of bis wifo 
and childern and the other iumatua of the bouse which he oamo to occupy, 
having felt themselves polluted by hi« neighbourhood. Bo far, however, is 
this from buing the case, that it appears, that one and all of them preferred 
being turned out in his company in the middle of the night, to retnaiDing 
under shelter of the roof without him; and it i» moreover sabaequently 
reported, that the wife and children lest no time in following hia example 
and making a public renunciation of the faith in whioli tht-y bad been 
brought up. 

Under these piroumatauoes thu Commissioner mubt vogiird tho aot of those 
people who violently ejected him from the house, of whioh ho had been in 
quiet possession for nearly three days, as a gross and flagrant imnlt to the 
Grovernment, only to be excused by their ignorance and their having boon 
led away to a certain extout by the evil example *of their Subad&r Appaohoo. 
Of the conduct of Appachoo himself, there can be but one opinion, but tho 
Commissioner is not unwilling to overlook for once the error of an old and able 



Kfrv/tnf of thn (tovi<rn«i"f»I .ndi Utinl'. shni Ajjji.nh*." >ntl jiutity liw (food 
opinion nf litjii hy Jlu> «"!i»frrul nliu-iity with wliivli l»»' uill rf|>lttor Suniiah 
in pi»)s«(-.iion t>{ thn iiounc nin) lainU «*J wlijth hv w&h «.• inr^fttlly ntiil vioJyntly 
tiepiiveU. 

You will \m g«< «l riHiugi*. t.irtilully to oijiluri thi- vvluih; of (ho fVuugoinif 
to »l! the purtieii «onc«nHil atnl nl tins unmi- linn; infi»nH ttitstn, tliHt Ilm civil 
ccmtt arc opi*n t« thorn, ».hoiil>t «h»jy «till cmitirlcr thnt tlitrrc are any Ifigal 
grottod* for <l(S|>rivinK iUi* .Tunvort «»f ttii ioltcrilftitot'." 

&o. Ao. &Q. 

The (voarj^f-fttuiily rclunuul to iheiv home in June; 
Dr. MoegUng romiuiie<t in tluni* neigiibourhood during the 
mo«80(Mj. With the bughtitittg ttt' the cold aeftsoii he made 
prepjimtionR for huiUHug « littlo church mid a dwelling-house 
on a piece of ground given by Htophnnns to tho Miesiou and 
the work uf pn-aching at tho principal markot-placoa was 
coiiunenccd. Having takoii nil these steps without tho Society's 
BRnetion, the founder of the Slirisiou had to bear nil the burden 
of itti support and nrrRngcmeiit as well as the evangelistic 
labour for six long years. Strong in faith, however, he cheer- 
fully and regardless of his prostrate health, devoted himself 
to his Mrtster'a work who did nt^t forsuke him in liis daily 
wants. The publication of tho "(.loorg Memoirs" and the 
periodical reports of liia work in the "Madras Christian 
Herald" greatly helped to interest the South-Indian public in 
his ATi»«ion. 

A now Mission saldom thrives well under regulations un- 
adapted to its peculiar circumstances and requirements and ' 
Dr. Moegling bad the courage to trust, that he raight be able 
unembarrassed to labour on, and his experience was, that he 
could gratefully and rejoicingly say, that no man should be 
discouraged by mere want of money from doing his duty! 
Whilst standing alone with his Mission, he still continued in 
connexion with the Basel Committee in everytbing except 
financial support and obedience to the rules of their confe- 
rence as applied to the older stations. 
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Meanwhile two more Coorg ftiniilics joined him and 
Dr. Moegling, Tiotwithstniidiiig vepcatcul i\ttucks of jmigle 
fever, retnainetl at his post and coutiimod to hi]>onr assiduously, 
preaching on market-days nt Vfrfijput and Morcara, visiting 
the sceiies of tho Coorg amuiul festivals and eng«ging in 
literary hibonrs for the Govcrumont mid the Bible Society. 
He was treated with great kindness nud encouragement by 
the English Olficials and by the other I'ctjidents in Morcara. 
In 1856 be married the widow of a brother-uiissionary, who 
was herself practised iu all the branches of mission work in- 
cluding transhxtion irjto Canavese, and she proved to bim in 
all bis various labours a true and worthy helpmate. 

In the same year a number of faniilies, comprising 130 
souls, of the Holeyas or agricultural slave-caste (vide p. 112), 
who had assisted in building the Almanda church, applied 
for instruction. They were received and located in Ammat- 
ndd on a waste farm, which was taken from Government foi* 
the purpose, where they might maintain themselves by its 
cultivation under the direction of Stephanas. Tiie farm was 
held by Dr. Moegling's spiritual sou, the Rev. A. Kauudinya, 
one of the first Brahmin converts of Mangalore, who cheer- 
fully undertook the risk and responsibility. The now settle- 
ment was named Anandapur (city of joy) and a simple resi- 
dence and chapel were erected. In 18BS, the departure one 
by one of the tried friends who bad known the work from 
its beginning, and the altered circumstances of India after the 
Mutiny, induced Dr. Moegling to seek substantial connexion 
with the Church Missionary Society and he went to England 
and offered himself and the Mission to their aooeptanoe. He 
was very kindly received by the Committee, but, after full 
dehberatioii, they considered it better, that he sjiould make 
another effort to continue attached to Basel and, meantime 
they gave a liberal g'xnt of 500 i to his work. Encouraged 
with this help, he returnee to Coorg in January 1859 after 



htivhi<^ efttu'tt?(l a, new cuiujcxion of the Htation witJi the Basel 
Boeiety ami ho it .ttil! ctintinm'«. Dr. Moeglhig hi 1860 had 
to part with his axwUcnt wife, who whs ordered to Europe 
in broken huultlt, jumI at the tuul of the same year he had hiui- 
8clf to folknv in tlitn-oughlj «hattered health and reached 
WUrttt'mbcrg just in titnu to nursu her iu her last illness. His 
own state of hcaUh tliil not allow ijiin to I'cturn to India. 

The work has been carried on by his succeseors: Eevs. 
Kittcl, Stokea, Kiuifninnn, Kaun<Unya and Bchnepf with 
varying success and under groat trials aiid disappointmonts. 
The Ohriatians built for theuiHcives now houses, the proprietor 
of the farm erected by his manager, Mr. Halm, a Bubstantial 
dwelling and a new church towards wiiioh the Government 
cotitributcd lis. 1,000; ho also opened out a small coffee plan- 
tation to give additional and permanent employment to the 
colony, but thotigh very iiopeful at first, the devastation by 
the Borer was hci'C so complete, that the whole plantation 
was destroyed. . 

Unfortunately the locality of Anandapur being in a bamboo 
district and only partially and newly cleared, has not proved 
a healthy one; the native as well as the European residents 
were frequently prostrated by fever, the Missionaries Kittel, 
Stokes and Schnepf and Mr. and Mrs. Hahn had to leave the 
station on account of ill-health from severe attacks of fever 
and both the late pastor Mr. Kaufmann and his wife fell 
victims in 1869 to the Ooorg fever, contracted at Anandapur. 

According to the last census of the Coorg mission in 
1869-70 there are 50 communicants and 7 non-communi- 
cants, 42 children, 12 catechumeni, and the parochial school 
is attended by 23 children. 

Ooiisidering the abject and degraded position of moat q£ 
these CJhristians before their conversion, the social, intellectual 
ahd religious standing of this colony cannot be expected to 
be very high; but, in spite of much weakness and grievous 

SI 
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shortcomings, ovulencos ure not wanting of visiljlc untl genuine 
christian unci spiritual life. 

Of the nine ( Hiristians from junongst th« (Joorgs, and of 
Btephfuias in pqrticuhu% not much good can bo said, in fact 
several of them disgraeod by their conduct tho christian name 
among their own people and proved to them a stnmibling 
hloek. Stephanas, being insincere and of a divided heart, 
as it seems, from the very beginning, wa.s at last found out 
in his secret course of wickedness and had tf) be exconnmmi- 
catcd. He is sxispccted, to have afterwards in a fit of revenge 
set fire to the Almanda chapel aiul dwelling-house in 1867 
both of which were utterly demolished, and then disappeared 
from the country without any trace of his whereabouts, t'er- 
hnps he has agnin become a Sanytlsi! Ilia .son, now in the 
Mangalore Theological Seminary, will perhaps strive, to re- 
deem lus father's discreditable Christian career. SBtephunsxs' 
two mamed daughters at Mangalore lead a becoming ciiristian 
life. Their mother died, her last years being bccloxuled by 
insanity. 

Thus far General Fraser's hopeful view of the Coorgs' 
preparedness for embracing the Christian religion, when the 
opportunity was offered to them, has not been realised. To 
what causes this failure may he ascribed, it is difficult to say. 
The unpalatable defeat of some of the Coorg headman in 
Stephana's affair, the losss of the 130 Holeyas of Beppunild 
who joined the Missionary, the Coorgs' jealousy of the moral 
and social improvement of their former slaves, their fancied 
apprehension of their own degradation to an equal footing 
with them on becoming Christians, the inconsistent life of 
some of the Coorg converts, the natural propensity of the 
Coorgs to, and success in material prosperity of lato yeara 
and the concomitant selfindulgenee, their more frequent inter- 
course with Europeans, the increasing influence of Brahmins 
upon the superstitious Coorgs— these and other ^jrcucostances 
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may have led to 8nf»h n reawit. Pei-haps Goucral Frasei 
fonrt(!<l his tipinioii, bat'oro he Ijufl .suHicientlj matlG Iiimsclf 
nrquaintinl with tlic Ooorg clmvncter, though he was n very 
shrewd ob.s<'rvcr, or perhaps the ])fovi<Unitial time has not 
yet cojuti Air Buch n dfciwive step Ijy the whole Coorg-clan 
nnd his opiiuon amy Htill he sin uijiulfilleil prophesy; but 
however this may be, we beijevc, that Dr. Moe^-liiig's hxbors 
in Coorpj have not bcoii in vain. 'I'hc g'ood seed, sown by 
his ovangeliHtic mn\ cdueatiojiul t^llbrts, has struck ground 
and others will with joyful hearts reap the fruit of his prayers 
and tears and at the harvcBt time will cherish, with grate- 
ful recognition of Ids merits, the nunnery of Dr. Moegling, 
the nccompHahed, devoted and faithful founder of the Coorg 
Mission! 

In connexion with the "Mercantile Association" of the 
Basel IMisHion, there is at Mercara a mercantile establishment 
xmdor a European married agent, which, while serving the 
secular interests of the Mission, gives useful employment to a 
number of native converts and teaches them also in this path 
of life to honor their calling as Ohi-istians. 
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Appendix I. 

Statement shetvlng tfie 

ilatea of aaauinption of charge of the Chief Conmitssloners 

an^ the SupeHntemZents of Coovf/. 



Bale of assninptiou 
of charge. 



Names of tbe Chief CoumiHstoners. 



3i-d March 1834 
ISth January 1886 
iBt Maroli 1861 
2l8t April 1862 
10th Septombor 1866 
1 1th November 1867 
21st February 1870 



2nd September 1834 
11th March 1843 
2nd March 1844 
7th June 1846 
16th January 1855 
27th October 1866 
3 let Dooember 1856 
21st June 1859 
Slst December 1861 
8th March 1862 
28thAprill862 
6th May 1862 
5th July 1862 
17th November 1862 
20th July 1864 
3rd March 1865 
13th October 1865 
23rd rebruary 1866 
2iid July 1869 
6th October 1869 
2nd December 1869 



Lieut. Col. J. S. iVftscr. 

Lieut. Col. Mark Cubbon. 

C. B. Sflundors Esq., C. B. 

L. B. Bowring Esq., C. S. I. 

C. B. Saunders Esq., C. B. 

L, B. Bowring Esq., C. S. B. 
Col. R. J. Mcado, C. S. L 

Names of the Sajperlntcudeats. 

Captain C. F. Lo Hardy. 

do. G. Hainos. 

do. W. C. Onslow. 

do. H. F. Gustard. 

do. G. M. Martin. 
Major H. F. Gustard. 

do. G. M. Martin. 
Captain H. M. Elliott. 

do. F. M. Mo. Hutohin. 

do. Tredway G. Clarke. 

do, J. A. Campbell. 
Lancelot Ricketts Esq. 
Captain J. A. Campbell. 

do. Ralph N. Taylor. 
■WilUam Hobart Kerr Esq., M. C. S. 
Captain Robert Andrews Cole. 
■William Hobart Kerr Esq., M, C. S. 
Captain R. A. Cole. 
Lieut. Edmund S. Ludlow. 
Captain R. A. Cole, 
Major BCngh Gordon Thomson. 
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COlPAEimE SfflSTICS OF THE COOBG REfBlE. 
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Appendix III. 

GOMPMTIVE STATISTICS OF CHARGES AGAPT THE COOEG REVEM, 



leiilstfEipeDilitaie. 

Oivil Establishments . . 
Judicial . 



1834-35. 183M0. 1849-50. 1859-60. 1864-65. 1869-70. 



J, p. Es, As. P. Es, As, P. 
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Grand Total . 194,587|l3| 4 288,174 6 6 216,142! Slll 118,944 5 7 301,441 15| 6 300,3561 8 



*11itse cbuges are debited to the Imperial Revenae. 
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MERCURIAL BAEOMETER-OBSEEVATra AT MERCARA 

RESIMED BY SE?. G. RICHTEB WIl BUS!) AND LOXG'S ISSMEST. 
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TmMOMETER-OBSEEYATENS AT MERCAEA 

TAKM BY m G. EICHTEB, WITH PASTOEELLI k CCS m NEWMAN i SON'S INSTRUMENTS. 
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RAKFALL AT MERCARA IN INCHES AND CENTS, 

MISTERED BY EV. G, SICHTEE WITH MUREAY m HEATH'S PLLTOIETE 
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M', The difference in lie lyerage total, slated here and on p, 84, is eiplained iy the additional year 1870 bing taken into 
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MT OF THE EDEOPEAN COFFEE-ESTATES IS COOEG, 
MB iPoiED nmim m mmu k m, 



I In tk MmmMq, 
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Fioprietoia. 
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17 


Fisher 


489-91 


400 


W. V. Arbnthnot 


p. H. Baker 




18 


GJeD-CooTg 


3012-62 


400 


Donald Stewart 


J. Woodman 




19 


Glen-more 


173 


132 


J. P. Hunt 


J. P. Hunt 




20 


mieri-kdltikii 


lei'IS 


160 


H. A. Kangles 


F. Mangles 




21 


Helen-hally 


467-79 


100 


S. G. Tipping 


S. G. Tipping 




22 


Horamale-ndd 


455-63 


300 


H. Mann 


C, M. Grant 




2S 


Horur-kittekM 


369-12 


160 


A. C, Campbell 






24 


Kadien-kad 


118-27 


118 


EcT. A. Fennell 


Ber. A. Fennell 




2S 
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174-6S 


174 


H. Mann 


J. Brewer 




26 


KuDan-kJd 


lOJ-Sfl 


25 


J. P. Hnnt 






27 


Kapale-kdi 


184-«4 


jae ^i. C. Campbell, A, Fowler and 
Mr. N. A. U. Denoon 


James Fowler 




28 


Kare-iolli 


461-22 


late Dr. iCacpliersoi] 




abandoned. 


29 
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2U13 


175 


H. Mann 


J. Brewer 




30 
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93.21 
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SI 


Do. 


40-*» 




dD. 


do. 




32 
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136-40 


136 


Ffenr^ Mana 






33 


Kandalam-koUi 


203-92 


175 


p. W. Hill 






34 


Lilford 


113-93 


95 


W, ilramaiond 


H. Drnnimoad 


abandoned. 


33 


Lower Eimale 


198-52 




Kicoi Duckworth and Co. 


J. IT, Tonng 




36 


I.ower BelU-male 


246-8 


190 W. 8. Boyd 


A. G. AlUy 




87 


Hute-nid 


341-13 


290 H. Mann 


J. W. Finlayson 




38 


Uay-mtle 


3697 1 


3oe 


W. 3. Bofi 


A. Stephen 




39 


Meican-Estate 


243-65 


190 


Mrs. A. -M.Dcnoon, A. Campbell & J. Fowler 


J. Fowler 




iO 


l'acb«Bd>-raale 


566-69 


250 


W. S. Boyd j 


A. G. AUeo 





00 



41 


Fadacbi-kU 


155-30 


165 


43 


Findi-nule 


435-66 


300 


43 


Salop 


2S9-91 


f!0 


U 


BampigfrkoOi 


197-47 


140 


45 


Snnti-kappa 


372-50 




46 


Upper4umije 


488-24 


280 


47 


WdtfrkoM 


480-74 


250 



J. p. Host and J. W, Hill 

H. Hana 

Nico] William and Co. 

W. T. Drake and A. E. Alston 

late Dr. Macpberson 
Kicol Daekworth and Co. 
Donald Suwart 



A. G. Aapinall 
F. H. Hayea 
W. T. Drake and 
A. R. Alston 

J. H. Young 
J. Kusscl 



reaigoed. 



11. In the FmUndlkiuid-taluq. 



I 


An<pii«-kid 


455-88 


167 


Ch. Grant and AspinaB 


A. Wheeler 


2 


Atbnmarada-IMte 


204-42 




J. W. Finlayson 




3 


Banadarkolli 


200 




Kicol Daekworth and Co. 




4 


Banter 


364-59 


170 


W. U. Arbulbnot and 3 others 




6 


Chelti-malo 


235-76 


200 


J. W. Finlayson 


Turner 


6 


Eyenkallia-male 


200 


80 


W. Bomctt and A. Stejben 


A. Stephen 


7 


Eyenkannngaudi-k4d 


100 




J. \V. Finlayson 




8 


Itiakutmnbe-male 


417-54 




do. 




9 


Kartha-kid 


85-70 


70 


C. Grant and Aspinall 


A. Wheeler 


10 


Kutanganda-DSro 


94-51 




J. W. Finlayson 




u 


Hechanda-D^ 


94-52 




do. 




12 


Mnkati-kid 


100 




do. 




IS 


Fadiche-male 


327-45 


10 


C. Grant and Aspinall 


A. Wheeler 


14 


Pattimalo 


811-29 


150 


Capt. R. Taylor 


WUsh 


15 


Thi5rik« 


197-62 


42 


C. Grant and Aspinall 


H. A. Wheeler 


16 


Umale 


233-2 


160 


£dg. Ludlow 




17 


Waveney Valley 


282-60 


lOO 


H. L. Johnstone and Brewer 


J. Morgan 



III. In the Yedendlkndd-taluq. 







/Ici-eige. 


Piopiiefors. 




Remarks on 


n« 


Nmes (f Estates. 






BanagcTS. 








Total. 


CaltlTated 






Estates, 


1 


Alitlipii - I. 


268-49 


180 


Gr. E. Evans 


F. Marsden 




i 


Do. n. 


32916 




F. Maisden 


do. 




3 


Alkthu-Ud 


680-16 




n. Stewart 






4 


Anaadapar 


96-82 


26 


Kev. H. A. Kanndinja 


D.iTia 




5 


Bari-Md 


816-SS 


165 


Margais YWiano 


W. Eose. 




6 


£eechlands 


7S2-« 




J. Tanner 


Podiconibc 




7 


Clntba 


426-95 


400 


Nicol Duckworth and Co. 


A. Mc. lanes 




8 


%aii-bataratn-kM 


300 




Gr. MacGregor' 




waste. 


9 


FairlaDds and OaUands 


386-3 


380 


J. Wright of Edinborgh 


J. Chisholm 




10 


Fowlet 


808-6 




Mrt. A. M. Denoon 




unctiltirated. 


11 


Do. 


300 




do. 




do. 


12 


Do. 


120-95 




do. 




do. 


IS 


Glen Moriston 


282-81 


130 


James Fowler and Co. 


James Fowler 




14 


Glen Urgnliart 


211-80 




James Fowler 




abandoned. 


IS 


Hanchi-betla 


168-17 





BoT. H. A, Kanndin^a 




resigned. 


16 


Haadi-gntta-belta 


260-60 




K. Btewatt 






H 


Ealwrida-^ale 


300 




Major Beddock and Mra, Heam 






IS 


Kikanda 


862-28 


SOO 


Donald Stewart 






19 


Kaj«m-kia 


491-78 


40 


lale Dr. Maiwdl 


C. Lawrence 




Vt 


lUT^i-BiUte 


889-4 


190 


KWri.CoSice-Companj' 


Pereira 




!1 


Kemfan-kolli 


37661 


!60 


W. B. Arbnthnot and J. Yonng 






St 


Kimdiari 




75 


But. G. Bichlet and J. Haller 


J. Haller 





o 



23 


Uathada-k^ 


195-88 i 




K. Stewart 






94 


Muskalbora 


141-66 


50 


late P. James and P. KcDnedj 




25 


Kallo-kdte 


296-Gu ! 


250 


N. Ftewan 




W. T. Simpson 


26 


Feriambidi 


266-54 J 


140 


lata Dr. Mai-ell 




W. Eon 


!7 


Fili-belU 


315-93 : 


240 


S. St. John gbiw 




B.Ehtw 


88 


PoIIe-klU 


43 90 ' 




Donald Stewart 






29 


Polle-f-etta 


106688 


-00 


H. P. Mincbin and W. 15. 


.Arbnthnot 


If. P. Uincbin 


30 


Eockliffo 


960-44 ' 




J. Btearait 






31 


Kockrillt 


I5I-5! ' 




F. Brown 






S2 


ScbooI-PlastatioD 


301 


SO 


Ccntral-?icboc-l-Endowment 




Eev. 0. Eicbiar 


33 


Siddbapac 


165-TO t 




J. P. Hunt 






S4 


Btratbmore 


1011-74 


320 


Kicol Duckworcb and Co. 




C. MacdonaU 


35 


Tanadl-bttts 


38--33 ! 




If. Konnaa 




11. K. Craig 


t6 


Thwir-lial]* 


600-87 \ 




N. Stewart 






87 


WocHUde 


508 93 i 




D. Stewart 




J. Miller 


S8 




St'3-34 ! 


150 


J. T. Unnt 




Hobbert 


S9 


Tanm^iiBdl 


70S 33 : 


450 


W. K. Atbutlinot and J. Tonng 


' W. TamboU 



resigned. 



)»» 



IV. In the Ktffffatnddrtaltiq. 



t 


Atbel 


T. 


176-96 


140 


s 


Do. 


n 


152 64 


90 


3 


Bambn-kid 


168-17 


46 


4 




252 


170 


i 


Bonuido 




277-76 




6 


Clifton 




233-70 


150 


7 


CInny 




368-70 




S 


Cndial 




114-03 


100 



J. W. Parage and 

II. J. Uarsdcn 

J. tV. Hayes 

A. C. Burnett and G. Bosa 

G, Anderson 

Alex. Drnoon 

Cob. A. Cadell t Barrow 

Maj. Ecuton, Capl. Magrath & H. A. Boss 



J. W. Sarage 

A. Enmelt 

James Fowler 
H. P. Drummond 
H. A Boss 



h 


■ Kwesotlstttts. 


kqt,_ 


;. Fioprietois. 


HUH^H. 


iteinarlstD 


m 


U^ii. 


Este 


7 


Ejfgandi 


i\m 


soo 


%t,E.T«ylor 


F.Jai|Bi!t 




10 


Init-male 


103H0 


435 


EG.MBrt8,D,Eose,aiiJD,Peelliis 


J, Rose 




11 


Eayio-koUi 


mi 


HJ 


lltJokSkw 


E,Sliaw 




12 


M 


im 


80 


i!jj,.H«iitoii,C»pLMagrat!!|[E.A,Eoss 


ILM 




13 


Mn-oils 


im 


, 100 


McGregor aoiJ,. Malta 


J, I, Martin 




U 


Uii 


IOJ'62 




EP.Gotto 


H,P.HortOil 




15 


Matliig^i - 


iMi 




D, Stewart 




waste. 


Ifi 


PeggaJi-auk 






EJ.Eokrts,D,li(iseaiidD,Pe«l)ks 






11 


P« 


mm 


400 


C. W. Dawsott 






18 


FoEnnliiit 






W. V, DruminoiiJ 




wast«, 


19 


Eotematli 




45 


f.M 


J. Rose 




20 


SimlsiilEJii 


19315 




NicolDQcbortliasdCD. 




resignei 


n 


Sioge-suiie 






do. 




do, 


n 


SiniilitttlM 






G, FilsoD 







Ale-liatit 
MikM 



Bmjtl 
Iii)fdati% 



I Intkla4(if{ijiMtm-M% 



15M8 
238-84 
!!8'8I 
HOl'ZS 



nm 



145 



EA. 

Col Cumiigliaiii 

HP. Cm 



Mrs.E,WiiglitiiiidW. 
ElEut 
E A. Jlmgles 



tt 



6. F. Deeds 
S. Barrett 



W.Vright 
EiEait 
CF.Deedi 






CORRIGENDA. 



P«ge 


lutni ftf 


R«a<t 




wherever 


"w" in aative words 


«y'> 




•n 


t«p«rat« 


si^purate 




6 


doiiros 


downs 




3 


Bisly-pftai 


BisHti-pass 




14 


Cb6vftnhot« 


Chorari-boie 




20 


Thsfflbergia 


Thitnborgia 




25 


imd 


draught 




81 


Tm&ind 


Tamarind 




38 


bfifttitiful cpot« 


beauty-spots 




42 

■ 


clow» 


claws 




99 


BtAblft-manore. 


stable-iuaBure, 




116 


exoa)ant» 


oxilos 




118 


waiiat 


wrist 




lit) 


Kokalidi 


EokadddJ 




120 


reia 


rim 




121ff 


Boddi Aqwa 


Dodda-Aava 




166 


cobra capellii 


cobra di oapella 




168 


favour 


the fairoar 




172 


and pr«BBttre 


(drop those words) 




175 


Ojnk«ri»?ftm 


Onkar^svara 




180 


the Coorg ftball 


th« Coorgs shall 




181 


Cutohorry 


Kaohiri 




184 


hAnda? 


hands. 




186 


OD B&ne 


on 11 Bdno 




241 


Harige Shfme 


Itterigu Sh^mo 




259 


end his life 


end of his life 




259 

■ 


Lingrijja 


LtngarAja 




268 


tvohewinfc 


forbearing 




291 


purpose 


propose 




Hsa 


ShftnivAr-Bante 


Saniv&r-sante 





- 474 



Pige 


Instead «f 


RMd 


347 


approval Brigadier 


approval of Briifadiur 


356 


Punya 


Panya 


367 


Kuyink^ri 


Kuyinkdri-ndd 


367 


NanjarAjpatna 


Nanjar4jpatna-t41uq 


867 


Kampur 


Rampur 


374 


Peramb6ti 


Periamb4di 


876 


and G i-idol 


aud the Craari-idol 


397 


ten years the 


ten years, the 


400 


cheap justice 


cheap and speedy justice 


401 


neither remarkable 


remarkable neither 


401 


in 1812 


in 1813 


421 


if India 


of India 


422 


one mile to an inch 


one inch to a mile 


438 


Though the noble 


Through the noble 


451 


in 1854 


in 1852 


451 


what amount 


what an amount 




Ulhlijf. R,/iitu/Hntnn .in l.nkr 



